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PREFACE 


Ik August 1002 I found myself by accident among tbo 

A-ki-ku-jTi people of British East Africa. • 

The country so named vs, it is perhaps needless to explain, 
part of that n*hicli has lallon to out share in the general division 
of the African Continent botucen nations of Europe. It had 
been'nominally taken over by the Foreign Office in 1805, but 
Britisb'rulo over the greater proportion was os yot on paper 
only. At the time of my arrival the radway, wbicli bad been 
constructed from the coast, had Just reached its terminus, 

* Lake Victoria Nyanza. The traveller who wished to reach 
the heart of tho Ki*k(i-ya country then, as now, traversed the 
line for about half of its length, and loft it at Nairdbi. Be 
there put hia goods on porters’ backs, and travelled thence 
some sixty miles to the north-east till ho reached Fort Hall, 
wlueh had then been recently estabbshed as the first station of 
the provmce of K6nya. The Fort consisted of a rough stone 
building, enclosed for purposes of defence by a vyiU of loose 
stones, and a ditch some twelve feet wide. 

The pro-rince was, at the time I speak of, practically un- 
kno^ and its people uttsubdued : except for a few fixed 
points, it had no boundaries oven. 

To reduce and control this vast area Sir. Sidney Hinde 
had lately been appointed, with the title of sub-commissioner. 
Under him he had at first but two young wluto assistants 
Mr. Hemstead and Mr. R. W. Humphery. In the face of 
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often hearyircalving difncultics and diocouragcmcntq tlieso 
tlireo gentlemen achieved results of vhicli thoj each have 
good cause to bo proud From them all I received the greatest 
help and Itindness, but moro especially from 3Ir and Mrs 
Hindo Later on more junior officers were gi\ on to the sub- 
comraissionor, and ho was thus able to establish a station at 
<Ny er' i «Hc» placed Mr C W Nebgan in charge of it As jt 
happened to be near to my fixed camp, I saw a great deal of 
jIt Noligan, and,I am particularly indebted to him for much 
help and hospitahty ^ 

To give an example of the -way m which territory was 
gradually brought under control I mil quote the following 
instance Soon after my amval at Tort Hall, to which I 
travelled with the sub commissioner, returning from leave 
to tahe up his command, three native elders came to see him 
and to tell him that the people of their district were prepared 
to accept " The (White Man’s) Government ” and that therefore 
they would not oppo-^e its orders by force of arms These 
three old men had, they said, started a company of five, but 
that two of their number had been lolled on the road by 
fellow tribesmen of another distnct which was opposed to 
submission to the white man Jlr Hmde received the sur- 
vivors cordially, explained at great length to them what 
the advent of the white man meant, gave them presents, 
and dismissed them Not one of the three ever reached home 
They were, oil rmirderoi en route by those who were opposed 
to their mission 

On the news conune in, the leading men of the emlty , 
district were eummonod to the Port They came ii^lhout 
hesitation or mistrust The sub-comnussiDiier then explained 
to them that “ the Government " would not permit the murder 
of Its friends or sanction the m^deeds that were conStantly 
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occurring, and that they must now cither Buprender the 
murderera and pay a hca\y fine m cattle, or accept nar A 
date -vvas fixed for compliance, and the futility of resistance to 
the power of “the Go\cmmcnt” was clearly pointed out to 
them, and the\ u ero told to go home and think it well over, 
Paihng compliance in such a case, some five hundred of 
the Masai tnbe, the hereditary enemies of the u, would 

then ho summoned, and mth the addition of Bomo regular 
native troops and police the country would be scoured The 
men were killed, and the women, children, and herds taken 
captive until such time as, cxpenenco having been dearly 
bought, another meeting procured tho requisite submission 
The indemnity exacted from tho natives usually consisted m 
part the making of roads, tho first object of the Government 
in a n^wly acquired temtory being to make it accessible, 
80 that troops may be readily moved backwards and for- 
wards through it for the purpose of preserving order Such 
a road coiLsists of a track about twelve feet wide, from ivhioh 
the tussock grass has been cut away Tlie Akikuyu share 
wuth the majority of native races an intense dislike to the 
coming of a road, being shrewd enough to see all that its pres- 
ence conveys, and never themselves make a visible track if it 
can bo avoided They are, however, very export at thus 
making a path, one man seizing the tussock by its top, whilst 
another chops the roots with the tip of his sw ord The cleared 
track was earned as far as feasible along high grojind, as the 
possibility of a native rising at any time was not forgotten 
As part of the work oE thus bnhging the country under 
contwl, a new station was formed at Ny er' i, some thirty miles 
to tho northward of Tort Hall I was present at the selection 
of the^ite, and obtained and entrenched a small plot of ground 
m the neighbourhood Tho buildings I put up were a rough 
stone room for photographic work, and what are knowm as 
bandas, large erections, resembling bams, mth thatched roofs 
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and open gides, underneath which tents can he pitched and 
goods stored 

As I looked north'll ard from my door there was nothing 
but W'lldertiess between me and Aby^sima Lions were not 
infrequent visitors and rhinoceros abounded I once counted 
up as many as thirty as having been killed to my own know 
ledge, radius of a mile of a point near my dved camp 

, Using this little homestead as a depot, and avaihng myself 
of Mr Hinde’s permission and advice, I travelled about the 
country shooting, photographing, collecting and taking 
notfis, and not only never on any occasion had my serious 
trouble with the natives, but, on the contrary, became great 
friends with various induential men over a wide extent of 
country In particular, the younger and only brother 9f one 
of the principal chiefs became my inseparable conjoamon 
He vas an especially bright, attractive lad of about seventeen, 
widely knouTi and universally popular, and by him I nas 
chaperoned in Kikuyu society Where he could not introduce 
me himself, as m the case of certain ntcs, his influence uas 
such that I always found myself committed to the care of an 
influential sponsor 

Much information regarding native custom uas gathered 
from ray various retainers during long ndes and shooting 
expeditions about the country, when the conversation 
naturally turned on the objects around us , but the most 
fruitful scaoon was in the eienmg when I made it a practice 
to hai e a big fire m front of roj tent and every one u as u clcorae 
Thoj sat around it m order of social consideration talking 
amongst themselves I presently joined m the comeiiition. 
perhaps asking a question and ho mduer/l, nntv man. 
an explanation uhicli uould bo corrected and amplified by 
the others In this manner I also got m touch uith local 
gossip, and learnt what was going on m the neighbourhood— 
festivalsdanccs. markets and the like InuUtions would bo 
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given and expeditions made to be present, and thfso in their 
turn opened out “ fresh fields and pastures new ” 

Going to England for a while in 1904, 1 agim returned, 
this time mth a unfe, and on presenting mj nativd fnends to 
her she found them so interesting that she devoted horseU to 
gathenng information in directions that I had passed over, 
for doing which sho was particularly favoufSbl^ placed 
Hence the foUomng pages may ho taken as dealing vnth 
matter carefully collected and noted -with a spocial tiou to 
accuracy They extend over a period of some five and a half 
years in all, hetween tuo and three of uhich uero spent in 
intimate touch with the Akikuyu, 

The methods of collecting information were much the 
, same^dunng the later nsit as those already desenbed, 
but it yas in addition possible for my info to visit among 
the huts and thus come in touch with the women and domestic 
life 

The language employed was Swahih This is, as is well 
known, the tongue of the Swahih people a coast race spring 
ing from the umou of Arabs and native tribes It has been 
earned by them into the intcnor on their trading and slave 
raiding expeditions, and forms the Ungua franca of this 
part of Afnca We each found, soon after arrival, that 
although our own knowledge of it made no pretence of being 
grammatical there was with care no barrier to commumcation 
u’lth the natives mote especiallv in the case of Ahose -mth 
whom we were in daily intercourse Our upper servants were 
Swah^s hub they had m many cases been much with the 
Akik^, and spoke their language A few of the younger 
Akikhyu have picked up Swahih and whenever we found 
such ap one, he w as immediately engaged for some small office, 
such 03 carrying a camera or rifle uhich made him one of our 
regular retinue and brought him into constant touch with 
ourselves Tho^, though frequently each party was speaking 
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a foreign Vinguage, we gained tbe advantage of being able 
to dispense with an interpreter Pains were however, especi- 
ally taken to guard against misunderstanding as a possible 
source of ferror, all information being, for instance, re stated 
by us and subjected to correction It was also checked in 
other ways in order to ensure as great accuracy as possible 
For comflnfRication with the older men and with the women 
^ve were obliged to rely on the services of interpreters, a dis 
afaihty we shored with every Government official who has been 
m tbe province m our day Our servants, hoti ever, who acted 
in this capacity were accustomed to our ways, and intelli 
gently interested in u hat we desired to know 

A list of those native friends who more especially gave us 
assistance is appended, that as much idea as possible ijay be ^ 
gamed of the value of tbe evidence Great care was ^aken to 
avoid leading questions, or m any way suggesting an answer 
expected No payment was ever given for information as 
such, except m one or two instances where folk stones only 
were concerned 

The information asked for was m almost every instance 
given readily, and often w ith considerable intelhgence Every 
position has its advantages and drawbacks, but a gam m 
certain directions undoubtedly arose from the absence of all 
connection with officialdom and hut tax on the one hand, or 
with religious propaganda on the other It is unnecessary, 
however to say to any one with expenence m deabng with 
natives or even with our fellow countrymen of the uneducated 
classes that under the'most favourable circumstances it is ♦ 
often difficult and arduous work to arrive at a straightf^ard 
and clear understanding of such facts as wo feam 

Our practice was to obtain information regarding aav 

subject from as many j-** J" 

various statements thus 
contradictory Wlien 


inutjienuent sources as possible The 
made otlen appeared at first hopelessly 
not nntrequcntlj, atlcr considerable 
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tKraWo, a satisfactory gronpmg of facts seemed ^almost to 
have been amved at, soma non statement was made or fact 
transpired, in -now of nhicb the nholo carefully constructed 
ediBce tumbled into rums The difficulty arose in^iart from 
the fact that there arc undoubtedly venations of customs in 
diflerent distnets, but it would bavo been rash to assume 
that this was always its explanation Tho nati^a> ue found, 
though ho might occasionally desire to throw ns ofi tho trail, 
as for instance in the matter of iron working, and of the cere* 
mony o! tho second birth, rarely, if ever, gave ns information 
which was incorrect, still less did he intend to mislead us 3?ho 
nncmhsed man, however, naturally finds it almost impossible 
to look from tho outside at facts or customs which to him are 
second nature The rule is thus given without the exception, 
the exception ^^thout the rule, and accidental circumstance 
confused with primary necessity For example, much of the 
difficulty found in amving at the qualifications necessary 
for a ruhng “Elder,” arose through the use of the word 
“M'wan' gi” as if it were an official title, whereas it mreahty 
sigmfies merely a member of the older generation There 
was in another case entirely contradictory evidence as to 
whether a man who “inherits” his father’s wives becomes 
their guardian or their actual possessor Tho solution proved 
to be that the son may not tike in marriage either the first 
second, or third infe of his late father, to these ho stands m the 
position of guardian tho fourth or any other jrjfe of the 
deceased he may properly add to his own household Such 
* IS, however, an unusually large estisbhshment, and cases of 
this would not always have come to the knowledge of our 
younger informants 

In^this way when once the key is gamed, the inquirer 
glances back through his bst of confused notes, which at one 
time looked so hopeless and the whole becomes clear 

It should also be borne m mind by the anthropological 
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critic ulio “ Rita nt homo ftl caae,” tlmt for tlio spado Avork of 
tbo Rcionco, tho authorities, as ticll ns tlio students, aro human, 
and must bo taken in their on n time nnd^^ay An oppor- 
tunity missed, bccauso tlio student is tired or out of humour, 
will not occur again On the other hand, tho inquiry often 
has to bo dropped when it is moat interesting and productive, 
because tfuwiformant is becoming bored and, childlike, needs 
a change of occupation Tlie books cannot bo taken out of 
the shelves and restored to them nt ml] 

These pages make no pretence of being an oxliaustive 
trcttiso on tho Akikhyu Tlio subject of tho language has 
been adequately dealt with by Mr SfcGregor in his Dictionary 
and Grammar, and onli a few unusual and technical words 
are here given No detailed study has been attempted vnth 
regard to tho physical characteristics of the people Their 
ongin and clan organisation have been but lightly touched 
upon and remarks on these matters must be regarded as 
tentative Arrangements had been made for further research 
but other work arose towards tho end of our sojourn m Africa 
and they had to our very keen regret to bo abandoned 

While all pains have been taken that such information 
us has been given shall be accurate it is obvious that its 
rehabihty must vary The value of the evidence has as far 
as possible been made clear in the tevt There are some 
mattere on which it is possible to speak from our own defimte 
knowledge^ and observation such as handicrafts certain 
rehgious ceremomes and events of a like nature In other 
cases as for example vanous social customs the evidence 
is of such a nature that its general correctness may, we^hink 
he relied on In addition statements are also moluded 
which are beheved at least to contain truth and which it 
would have been a misfortune to leave unchronicled but 
which m the time at our disposal it was impossible altogether 
to verify The very obviousness of these and other deficiencies 
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■will, ive trust, luAc easier the path, of future labourers in a 
field -wliicli IS •wcU-Tiigli incdiaustible 

It IS essential to recollect tliat the districts desenbed are 
but a small part of tbo country occupied by tbo Akikuyu. 
Even m these districts there is considerable divergency m 
practice and custom, according to locality and clan, hence it 
may certainly bo concluded that, ■when other nfsaft come to 
bo carefully examined, yet greater diHerences will bo iound^ 
Until a mass of accurate data, drawm from cverj part of thfs 
at present httle-lcn6wn country, has been collected, it is obvious 
that generabsations on any point connected with these 
people must be regarded as premature 

The great interest of the subject bes m the fact that tbo 
Atikuyu of to day are, m their civih-^ation and methods, at 
the point where our ancestors stood in earbest times Present 
at tnal^y ordeal, the bfe of our Saxon forefathers becomes a 
living reality , watching the potmaker and the smith, the 
hand of the clock is put back yet farther, and the dead of 
Britain’s tumuU go once more about their daily avocations 

W” SCOHESBY Ro'UTLEnOE 


My husband has made clear m the previous pages how the 
information contained in this book came to be collected 
some explanation seems duo for its publication 

I frequently induced my native fnends to give me informa 
tion by telling, them that “-when %vp iveift hack. \i3^ Enig’astii 
the ^^‘hlte women w ould wish me to tell them about the -u omen 
of Kikuyu, for wo all now belonged to the same great white 
Chief ” It 13 behoved that some account of these thousands 
of ouP new fellow - subjecte, whose destiny now lies m the 

* I am informed tlmt a cliange haa recently been made in tbe GoTemm 
Tcgulationia by wbieb as sUtctl m tfcc text, certain distxicta were closed to ciTiIiaoj 
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bonds of tho British rorliamcnt, mnj not bo without interest 
to some at any rato of tho British people 

It 13 Also hoped that tho information given may 
possibly prove of iiso to tho newcomer, whether traveller or 
oITiciai, m tho district described Opportunity or inclination 
may often prevent tho acquisition of such knowledge, and the 
results ot-i«aoranco bo lamentable 

While the mam object of this book may thus bo said to 
be popular, certain of the information held in it was collected 
from a more purely scientific point of ^ lew Anthropology 
IS n study as yet but little knoim For a hundred educated 
persons w ho have sympathetic understanding of tho evolution 
of species, there is but one who lias given thought to the 
further story which concerns itself with man's conquest over 
nature, tho gradual development of his social powers^ and his 
religious thought The explanation of this indifference may 
perhaps be found m tho fact that the science is in many direc 
tiona in its infancy The data are still being collected the 
stage of assured deduction is hardly yet reached 

If the Kikuyu nation is to contribute their share to the 
working out of these great problems the need for exact and 
full record of native habit and custom is urgent At the 
beginning of the time covered by these investigations a white 
man was in many parts a thing unknown To day it is difficult 
to discover the onginal mode of government and the shields 
borne by native boys preparing for tnbal initiation are decor- 
ated with *' Heckitts’ Blue ” 

An apology is due for the fact that my own share of the • 
work was undertaken purcly through interest o£ ciroumstfmoes 
and apart from some slight hnou ledge of our own early con’ 
stitntion without any techmoal knowledge We were also 
remowed from almost ah access to hterature Whilst tLs was 
in many ways to be regretted it ,™s felt on our return to 
oivdisation that under the croumstanees the rvrsest method 
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^\fl 3 to proceed on tbo same tines in dealing with matter 
collected. All reference to books on the subject was therefore 
sedulously avoided until these notes had been cast in tUeir 
final form. Tliey have therefore, at least, this advantage, 
that they are a record of independent observation and 
unbiased by the theories of others. 

With two diverse objects in view, live ptijailar and 
scientific, a certain difficulty has arisen in the preparation 
of the pages ^vhieh follow . The general reader naturally 
desires w’hat may be termed an ** impressionist vieu’ of 
native life. The Bcicntist, in Ws armchair at home, clomaurs 
for as numerous and accurate details as possible, whether 
their immediate relevance to any point at issue is or is not 
^ obvious. 

An attempt to solve the problem by relegating lengtliy 
detail to the Appendix, has not proved feasible. It is there- 
fore necessary to rely, not without considerable confidence, 
on the discerning power of the reader to skip those parts 
which to him personally are not of interest From this aspect 
a certain amount of repetition, which occurred m tho onginal 
essays, has been allowed to remain, m order that each subject 
may be comprehensible on its own account 

In dealmg with nomenclature, an English word has always 
been preferred to a Kikuyu, where the meaning is identical. 
Where the Kikuyu and Enghsh terms represent m the mam 
the same idea, but with a certain difference of mef,ning, such 
as N’gai and God, N’go-ma and Spirit, tho two are employed 
3^ iiy? osit^ys trvyrd jsi’one rs m such 
cases apt to bo confusing to all but the most conscientious 
reader, while that of the Enghsh term itself is somewhat 
misleading. 

SwahiU words have been employed in only a very few 
instances, where, as explained elsewhere, they have passed 
into common use amongst Europeans. 
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In this family of languages, words are inflected at the 
beginmng and not at the end, thus, M’ki-ku yu (singular) 
makes A-ki ku y\x (plural) 

In aU native words and names the Geographical System 
of spelling has been followed in this the consonants are 
sounded as in English, and the vowels as in Italian No hard- 
and fast has been followed m the form of presentation 
of words , it has been thought that the interests of the reader 
will ho usually best consulted by dividing these into their 
component syllables and noting the accentuation , but this 
praotice has been abandoned where a word very frequently 
recurs, and its constant repetition in this manner might seem 
unnecessary and pedantic 

With regard to the responsihihty for the collection of 
matenal, speaking generally, my husband’s observations 
were those which dealt with dress, ornaments, and the arts and 
crafts of hfe, that is, the greater portion of Part I , my own, 
those appertaining to the women, and to social and political 
life, contamed m Part II On the difficult subject of religion, 
Part HI , we each made notes or attended ceremomals 
ps seemed feasible The folk talcs w ere obtained bj me m 
the time left at my disposal dunng his shooting or other 
expeditions 

It is obvious that there aro certain draw backs, from the 
reader’s point of view, associated wuth this dual authorship, 
and the consequent change of personality m the writers' 
especially m Part ni Tlicso it has been sought to reduce 
ni far as possible, but in certain cases it is, as mil bo seen 
impossible to dissocinlo the dcacnption of events wilnAscd’ 
or tbo account of u comcisation held, from the individuality 
of the recorder ■' 


It IS to be liopcd that there may also be corrcspo'nding 
edvautascs derived from llio impmssions of tiro observers 
npproacliing similar topics from the ditfcrcnt aspects m ubicli 
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they naturally present themselves to the minds of^ man and 
a woman. 

When the best has been done that the circumstances ha\o 
rendered possible^ the writer sits down under the fttling, not 
only of many scientific shortcomings, but also of the impossi- 
bility oi convoying between the covers of any book that 
sensation of teat and space and freedom , of in som^itrfj stenous 
way, “coming once more to one’s own,” winch springs frory 
daily and nightly intercourse with nature and with nature’s 
children It may he that such a sense arises from half un- 
conscions recollection of our days of cbildliood, or it ma>* be 
that it comes to us from a time when our forefathers also 
lived in simple commumon with nature, m the childhood 
of the world 

^ KjVTjieptne Roctledoe 

WATtBSIDE, B0Tlt,t300\, IlAVrS, 


Oun most grateful thanks for help given in the preparation 
of tha book are pnmanly due to Mr A W McGregor of the 
Church Missionary Society, who has resided amongst the 
Akikhyu since 1901 He has by his tact and kindness won the 
confidence of the natives, and is the greatest authonty on their 
language Mr McGregor found leisure in a busy Ufa to give us 
invaluable assistance both m East Africa and England 
• It 13 a pleasure also to acknowlfedgo our obhgation for 
help and hospitahty to Dr and ilrs Craivford, who are doing 
ezcellent work at the K4nya Medical Mission, and who gave 
us mucji information 

Mr Hobloy, C M G , who has kindly aided us by his mterest 
and advice, has permitted ns to repnnt a hst obtained by him 
of Hikuyn medicines 
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We %vis)j also to thank Pr C H Read, PSA, and llr T 
Athol Joyce of the Ethnographical Department of the British 
Museum To the encouragement and help of Mr Jo>ce tlus 
book owes "much 

The notes of 3Ir Marett on the Comparative Study of 
Rehgion, add greatly to any intei^t possessed by our work 
in tlus difcTtion 

, We owe to Dr C S Myers the suggestion that records 
should he ohtamed of native music, and he has been good 
enough to make an analytical study of those we brought 
bacT^ 

To Professor Gowland, F R S > A R S M , Professor of 
isletalluxgy at the Royal School of Mines, London, we tender 
our svncerest thanks for lus most valuable note showipg the 
place occupied by Kikuyu iron smeltuig in the evolution of 
that art 

Whilst this book nas m the press Sir Hugh Bell, Bart , 
oSered to place at our disposal a hitherto unpublished sketch 
and letter by Grant, the colleague of Speke, dealing uith 
native iron working Of this offer ne have gratefully availed 
ourselves 

Dr 0 Stapf of the Kew Herbarium, has most kindly 
personally looked through a collection of some tno hundred 
and fifty specimens made for it by us He has determined the 
species of those of more immediate interest the remainder of 
the collection is now being examined 

Mr J Allen Houe and Air W T P JI'Lmtock of the 
British Geological SuiVey liave gi%en us valuable aid by 
reporting on specimens submitted to them 

Out oliligutions ate also due to Afc A. j xl Mram 

Balmayet Limited, not only for arranging a pholortaphio 
outfit, ivhich pioied cminentlj auituWe to the conditions but 
also for his kindness in constantly acting as adviser in all 

niatlers connected mth photography ^ 
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The folloinng Akikuyn -wero m our employment and m 
daily intercourse witli us for months together. The}* all spoko 
Sa ahib 


yXL* TTO 

IT jar' 3e 

Ka KO' m A WA Do KO'-U 
Ki Jc' \ WA Bat' t a 
Ka ba5'-ja wa Kj ra' to 

Kl lAS' GO WA Con' DO 


Brother of tho chief ^^oInhugu, 
Outft River, ft constant companion 
Headman for eighteen months over 
oil Akikuyn m my service 
Son of chief Mun ge With os for 
six months, carried camera 
A friend o! N'jar'go, employed as 
personal attendant 
Prota sooth %?eatcnv Kikuyu— 
sp«iCiaUy mtelhgcnt 
With mo both visits to Kikdyu 
Ad orphan picked up ns child by my 
moD Dosa, employed as assistant 
groom — very s^wd 


The foregoing represent six different districts and various 
clans 

The routine of daily travel brought us also into intimate 
contact With many other of our Kikuyu retainers 

The foffowing natives m our employment were not of 
KikujTi nationality, but had been long in the country, had in 
some cases Kikuyu wit cs, and spoke the language u ell Their 
help was often valuable 

Do' a* BiA 5It sha' an Head groom, an, educated Swahih, 

With wide African experience 

Ali biv Sha kd' a Swahili, personal servant 

Au snr SaUm _ Swahili, personal servant 

axUl 
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Loc nc ^ BIS Ciu* riH iljr«ir< i«i>-rv’n«Jftllornl«nl,thfiMn 

til A StrahiJi by # Vasal 

mothrr, itotjpl tuplnl\ik6ju 


OUu r *\kikuj u tlirougholit the coiintn w Jio more especially 
111 n«‘«Jstnneo svere— 


Mvn' ofi 

\n important c1il<f whom I hid 

«*• 

hnoH-ii well for somp ycara 

Ka nb' HI 

\nothcr iniluential chief also well 
known to me 

N ac i 'si 

A chief Mjr who on one occasion 
resided near his headquarters 

Ka zi' Ml 

I alher of N tlofni The above visit 
«aA paid in onler to gather 
information from him 

jASH'r' WA IvA'nc'tti 

Under instruction In Mr ^leGregor 

\ JO bo' 01 

SiiranttoDr tVawford 


Thw list does not, of course, take mto account tlic rwnierou^ 
ciders, Medicine Men, artificers in iron and jiotterj, and other 
natnes of ICikuj'u uith uliom vc constantly came mto contact, 
nnd who all added m greater or less degree to our knowledge 
of the subject in hand 

All the articlca figured m this book, Avith one exception, 
together with others, have been accepted from us by the 
British 'Museum Particular attention is called to a senes 
which will there be found that illustrates, step by step the 
method of making a primitive pot 

The following Swahili terms for which there is no English 
equivalent, have been employed throughout, rather than the 
corresponding words m Gckikuyu they having passed into 
common use among Europeans m East ASnea ' 


AsiU&I OH Asisasi 
HIabu OB Vau 


SUAUBA 

Sbavbi 


^ armed retainer 

Auvr pirtif tta rdc Ikmuy ot* a 
6'rl by her intended husband for 
the loss of her services, ' 

A cultivated plot of ground 
DiBcu»sion also the result arrived at 
an agreement 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE COMING OF THE A-Kl-Kli-YU 

The great area occupied by tbo A-Ui-ku-yu, or people of 
Kl-ku-yu,^ ia stiU imperfectly loiovm. The British Government 
has not hitherto been able to redaco the whole of it to sub- 
mission, and the civilian is not yet allowed to penetrate the 
eaatcm*and northern districts. Tho portion of it dealt within 
the foUo’^ng pages lies in the highlands, about COOO ft. above 
the sea. The northern boundary coincides, ns nearly as 
possible, with tho Equator, but owing to its elevation tho 
climate is temperate. Tho sun has tropical power, but is 
frequently veiled in mist, and tho nights are cool. On the 
south lie the plains of Athi, through which runs the railway, 
and which the traveller gradually leaves behind him as ho 
enters the hills. On the w cst the mountains Icnown to the white 
man as the Aberdare Kango, with the peak of Ki-nan-g'op, 
remain untouched by man, and formed till lately an outlet 
to' the Akikuyu for an ever-increasing population, ,and a bul- 
w ark on that side against their neighbours, and therefore their 
tjiniimes; tthr ^Jlri.threabV-cthj'greaTj'inass orAb-ny-a 

still in its primitive state, rises to a height of over 17,000 ft. 
and dominates Kikuyu. Its proportions are not of remark- 
able beauty. The base is large in relation to the whole, and 
, it rises above its surroundings somewhat like a giant ant-hill 
■ but the summit is cromied by a striking mass of sharp jagged 
> PoMiblo deriTation — locative^ htyu fig-tree =! country of Cg-treea 
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roclvs, winch, standing out amiiUt glacjcri and perpetual 
snow , make a strong appeal to the imagination. The time 
to see Kdnja at its host is m early morning or towards 
o\cning At those times clouds frequently \eil tho base, and 
tho summit is bathed m tlio pixrplo mist of da«7j, or ht up 
with glorious colours of sunset But Ki nya, w bother beautiful 
or not, IS alwajs IWnya, striking, arresting, majestic Tho 
traveller for many miles around lives under a sense of its 
presence, and when, as happens at certain times of year, tho 
great mountain ^cl!a itself in mist for weeks together, there is 
a felt need in tho landscape till it ogam appear No wonder 
that tho god of tlic Akikuyu h\ es on IC^nya 

Tho country between these great landmarks consists of o 
sea of ndgo like hills, which gradually merge into plains once 
more on tho northern side Tlicsc bills and ridges ore from 
200 to COO ft high, divided by well wotered valTeys, and 
a traveller standing on the higher levels of tho Aberdare 
Bange and looking towards K^nya, is reminded of the waves 
of a heavy cross eea 

This undulating land, now dotted all over mth groups of 
brown huts and their adjacent patches of cultivation, has 
obviously been originally covered by a dense forest of giant 
trees and impenetrable undergrowth The tradition of the- 
people gives support to this statement, while hero and thero 
at intervals still remain small patches of virgin forest which 
have escaped destruction through their being used as places 
of saenfice 

The Akikiyu say that theu- nation la denred from the 
A kom'-ba which is probably correct, ns m, einmmstion of the 
two languages wiU show > nlthongh certain evidence points to 
the fission as being remote the AUm ba are to day their 


el r'°™“ “■» «» AMmb. 
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,PIlE^^OUS INHABITANTS 

neigtljoors to the Bouth-ca'st ‘ As far as could hy gathered 
irom the Alukuyu— for there ia nothing of the nature of 
tegular tradition handed doun from father to son, or any 
dcfiiute method o! preserving the history of past events— they 
obtained the country by a system of peaceful penetration, 
■effected by individuals, or small bands of individuals united only 
by family ties. There was notlung of the nature of acquisi- 
tion by force of arms under one or more military leaders. , 
They say that the country, when their fathers first came 
into it, was held by a race of hunters, whom they term A'si, or 
occasionally A-lu-6-ki, which last they say is the old name, but 
that there were also spread over it in part a diminutive race 
known as the A-gum'-ba. 

Th^AVi were, they say.thcsamo as the people to-day known 
as N*dor-6-bo, a Masai term, living on the elephant and other 
wild game, and on \vild honey, strong and fierce. They made 
no attempt at cultivation, built no pemsanent huts, and 
o^^led no goats or cattle. 

The Agumlia, on the other hand, whom the Akikfiyu also 
found in possession, were a race about 4 ft. 0 in. in height. 
The name given them by the Akikuyu, A-mai-tho ma chi-a-na, 
•can be translated either ” the enemies of the children,” or “ the 
fierce little, people.” In another form, Maltho ma clii-d-na, 
it means ” children’s eyes,” or “ tho people that look at you 
as a child would.” Accor^ng to tradition, they lived in the 
forests and dug pits ia which their huts were bivlt. These 
houses were largo and communal, and were roofed with 
poles, banana leaves, and earth. They made pots, -which 
■were larger in the belly than those made by tho ICikuyu, 

’ The Btatement refereed to was made to us in at least 6 to diflercnt localities 
«! that r*it o! Kilrtyu here dealt with The question ol tho source or soorces of 
the nation is, howerer, a diffieult one, and nothing definite is yet known Beo 
p esSj alsoaiot, EastAlrKaPr<atctomtr,p 127; Hoblcy in the periodicsf J/an, 
Xo. 7S, 1000 ; Dundas. J/on, Ko 7G, 1903 ; McGregor. ChureJt MttgtCTiary Peiiew 
January 1009 Tho two last named haw appeared since the above was written’ 
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THE AGUM'BA 


and thcs«^ had been seen by one informant near the holes 
where their houses used to exist. The natives point out 
to-day saucer-shaped depressions in the ground as the site 
of the huts of tlieso little people, and excavation made by 
us at the spot indicated, substantiates the tradition. The 
AgumTja, our friends told us, used bows and arrou's, and also 
had other weapons. “They must therefore have* possessed 
jron.” The suggestion that if we dug we might find the 
arms had been of stone, roused considerable interest. We 
selected a site on a ridge containing four or five of these 
saucer-shaped depressions, each some three feet in diameter, 
and chose one for excavation, across which a trench was 
dug about two feet wide, ranniog north and south, and 
another runnit^ east and west. Each trench was jeept at 
one level, so as to define the distance from the surface of 
any article found. At about three feet from the surface 
we came across fragments of obsidian, which the authorities 
at the British Museum assure us have been worked by hand. 
At the same depth there were brought to light fragments of 
pottery, the charcoal remains of fire, and banana seeds, such 
as are used by the Aldkfiyu to-day to form the terminals of 
the reed petticoat at ceremonial dances. Below this level 
nothing was discovered. We made an e.vpedition to another 
site pointed out, and devoted two days to digging, but came 
to the conclusion that the depression was natural. At the 
present t\mo in some places huts are built in semi-lunar 
excavation on the hillside, but not in circular depressions. 

When leveUing the surface for tent-pitching, which Some- 
times involves entting down to a depth of three feet, pieces 
of ohsidmn worked by hand were constantly found in tho 
eariacc soil. 

■ It would, o priori, seem most probable that the "eyes 
of tho chddren ” preceded the A'si or N’dor'obo. If so, it 
would bo quite possible for thorn to retreat before tbo more 
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po^\ orful race to those districts where game was least abundant, 
where they would not bo likely to come into contact 
them. The peculiar character of the country with its labyrinth 
of hills would be all in favour of such a proceeding, .whilst tho 
density of tho vegetation is such, when tho country is in a state 
of nature, that men and flocks who desire concealment can 
fade out of sight like water spilled on tho ground. Such in- 
formation, however, as was obtained was definitely to thg 
opposite effect, that the A'si preceded tho Agum'ba, and that 
later the two peoples lived side by side in different ■^ullages. 
The A'si wandered far and wide, even reaching what is now 
German territory, while the Agum'ba took charge of herds. 
Tho two tribes, it was stated, even went so far as to intermarry. 

Such was tho condition of things, so tho Akikuyii say, 
when first they commenced to migrate. Now tho A'si, though 
they had no goats of their own, seem to have much appreciated 
them for food and for sacrifice. When, therefore, on M’kikuyu 
had decided to strike out for himself, ho went to the A'si and 
asked leave to make a clearing m their forest, and paid in goats 
to them for the land ho took. “ Ho would pay thirty goats.’* 
Placing fire at the foot of a tree, and constantly scraping 
away the charred portion, he soon threw it down ; heaping 
brushw ood along its length, tho giant of ages was soon a mass 
of ash. The light undergrow’th he cleared with his sword; 
then taking a heavy crowbar and driving it deep into the soil 
in four or five places close together, a sod of tangle^ roots was 
loosened, prised up, and overturned. The ground thus broken 
up roughly was again gone over, this time with a short stick. 
Each clod was taken by hand and beaten, to separate the soil 
from the tangled roots, and these were then piled and burned. 
Aroun^ the plot thus formed a fence was run, and the work 
of the man was finished— all cultivation for the future now 
resting with his w omen. Each year this process was repeated, 
until sufficient land had been brought under cultivation to 
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supply tl^c needs of him and his. McanwhUo his goats and 
cattle fed in the forest glades. But gradually the soil became 
exhausted by the constant repetition of similar crops. Ho 
must clear more forest for cultivation, ^%hilst the exhausted 
clearing now became “ tho inheritanco of the goats ” — for 
sustenance — for tho forest whoro tho goats had previously 
browsed had been now brought under cultivation by another. 
J3ut his cstato was complete — one half under cultivation, one 
half in fallow — the fallow being to him tho equivalent of 
pasturage. In tho midst there was tho homestead, a collec- 
tion of bcehivo huts surrounded by a strong stockade, his own 
house and a house for each of his wives, and possibly one for 
his unmarried sons, with pounds for tho cattle at night. The 
boundaries of the cstato thus built up was indlcated^by the 
planting of trees in lino, by regular hedges, and by boundary 
stones sunk deep out of sight. Possession of that which he 
had thus von by hard work he maintained by the power of 
his sword, and he acknowledged the jnns<hctloD of no men. 

With his harmless little neighbours, “ the children’s eyes,” 
he did not interfere, but they gradually disappeared from 
the land. One tradition states that they went “ west to a big 
forest.” A very old man, the father of the chief N’da-f-m’, 
said that his father had never seen the AgumTia, hut he 
himself had known a track, now vanished, reported to have 
been made by them. The A'ei. too, gradually fell bach; 
their numbers trere limited. Here mas plenty of country for 
them, ond the Akikuyu were numerous, and game was no 
longer to be found near inhabited districts. So the Akikuyu 
pushed on and on. Their progress was like that of the'locusts 
—tho ranks at the rear, gnding the food supply erhausted, 
taking mng orer the backs of the main body to drop to ground 
in the forefront. And as locusts clear a sturdy crop, so ha™ 
the AMyu cleared the forest. In the heart of Kik-u>m, 

oieept for a sacred grove here and there, scarcely a tree remains. 
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As Tar as the eye can reach, in all directions, aprea’ds^ono huge 
garden, every Bciuare inch of v.*luch is private property with care- 
fully marked boundaries, that have been bequeathed from father 
to son for generations. Tho rate of expansion of the nation 
has been great. It is calculated that, in tho knomi districts 
of Kenya, it numbers half a million souls, and tho western 
boundary of tho country has been brought under cultivation 
by a breadth varying from ten to fifteen miles within tho^ 
memory of people still alive. Tho method adopted to gain 
this information was to ask any very old man at what definite 
spots he could recollect haring seen elephant droppings when 
a boy. Drawing a lino between the spots thus indicated gives 
the boundary of cultivation seventy years ago. Tho same 
process is probably at work on the eastern side of tho country, 
hut Government rules forbid investigation. 

In tho district dealt with, the slopes of tho Aberdare Range 
alono retain their primitive gro^vth, and tho preservation of 
such woodland as still remains has now become imperative, 
not only in order to retain a heritage of great natural beauty, 
hut in the interests of timber supply, and, above all, of the 
rainfall of the country. The inhabitants theraselvcs are not 
blind to tho importance of this last consideration. “ In old 
days,” we were told, “there were many big trees and few people 
and much rain. Now the big trees are all dead and like earth, 
BO there is little rain. These are the words of the ancient men.” 
Nevertheless, the process has continued, and even accelerated, 
since thecoming of the British, %vhich gave the natives security 
of qrojjfirfc.^ anfkfrftednnL£mm.thR nnAnssit.^ nf.‘uOf£-dpJ/uinft. Ifu 
has gone on under our own eyes in a manner that is heart- 
breaking to -witness, more especially in the case of the river 
ravines jvhete the damage done is irreparable. Gazing west- 
■ward during the dry season, colamns of smoke may be seen 
rising in every direction, each denoting the fall of a giant. This 
work accompUshed, and the surface soil denuded by the 
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cTillivatoi^ of every partielo of protection in Iho shapo of 
shrub or weed, the vegelnblo mould of ages i<5 soon driven 
away by the high v. ind of summer, or su ept off by the fierce 
deluge of the rains and carried down the stream. When the 
first goodness of the soil is exhausted the same u ork of destruc- 
tion is continued still higher up, the habits of the native mean- 
while defiling the water-supply, on which very possibly a 
Jluropoan settlement may depend. This process has gone on for 
years within a mile of government station, and all endeavours 
have been futile to induce the oflicials to use the very simple 
methods by which it might be terminated. The Protectorate 
Government has at lost shown signs of interfering tJjrough its 
forest officers, and it is sincerely to bo hoped that effectual 
measures will be taken to put an end to this destructroa of 
■what IS at once the glory and salvation of the country. 
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Tut CiOtlOl OV T«E Cmv'-*sI-\ UuiR NE\U N^^Rl 

I’boto tnken jn 1904 
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THt Gorge of the Cha'-m-a River near N\eri 

Photo ttken during second visit to KikuyU, 
1907. 

The squared log shown was the only piece 
of timber used for any useful purpose. All other 
w.as burnt as it lay on the gcourul 
Eb 


CHRONOLOGY 


The Akikuyu arrange their ideas as to sequence of time* 
when duration of any length is concerned by reference to 
successi-ve ages. The persons belonging to each epoch bear 
its name. These ages, as far as our inquiries showed, aro 
' identical with generations, tho son in every case bearing . 
the appellation of the one succeeding that of his father. 

The fsUoving are the ages since tho creation of the world : ^ 

AYhen God had finished the world He spoko to the first man, 
Uam’-ha. MarnTja told his son N’ji-ri to separate tho dry land 
from the waters. N’jUri dug channels, and when he came to tho 
sea built up a bank of sand. 

• Zlcn'i6-ti — Tbe age of evildoers. 

CAv^ro— 'The people increased greatly. 

Meuai — Smearing with red earth became fashionable (no connection 
. with tnbe Masai). 

— The Akikdyu are said to hove come in this ago from the 
tribe of the AkamTia. 

Hoot stem "to cut”— during this age the Aldkilyn cut 
trees.* , 

Z-fe ffi — Meaning " the revolters.” Some persons now alive (1908) 
have been acquainted with tMs generation. The era of uprising 
-» . against the Somalis. 

Jfo-l-no — The generation now dying off. 

Mvan'gi — Tbe generation in middle life. 

, ’ ilZu-i-r«n'-gw— The rising generation. The name of the next generation 
is not yet known. 

^Tbo Erst fiTO of these ageS hayw been giTcn by, Mr McGregor eince we left 
Eaat Africa. Tbe tradition oi them had not been met with by m. For a sliebtlv 
diflerent version of tbe ten ages, sec Hon. K. B. Dundaa, Man, No. 101 15K)8** ^ 

» On© Kikiiyu autbonty rlaccd the Xddau before the Mathithi age.* 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Tlio Chief Sfun-gd, belonging to tbcM’u fln'gi,gare the names 
of his ancestors for fowr generations, that is as far as bis great- 
great-grandfather, nho tioald belong to the “Afathithi” 
The aged father of another chief, N*duini, himself of the 
''Atama,"onlygot ns far as tbo names of Ms father and grand- 
father, the latter of the generation “ N'd6mi ” No memory 
n 0 encountered carried beyond fbe time of the “Mathdthi,” 
*or, reckoning thirty years for the generations, about a century 
and a half ago 

Men reckon ago amongst themselves Recording to the year 
by -nhich they uero initiated into the tribe, and each annual 
festival of circumcision has a name bestowed on it in accord- 
ance with some marked feature of the time Thus the name 
of the festival m 1897,“ICi-an-gwii-chi,”8igni6es that tljereu ere 
at that date manysweet potatoes,* while that of 3 £>07, “ Ko-ban'- 
go," literally “ the year on the back,” recalls the rare occurrence 
that a boy on that occasion ran away, and was forcibly operated 
upon in that attitude. It would be interesting to ascertain 
by what authority these names ore bestowed, and also that 
given to the generation, for they apparently obtain throughout 
the ^hole country, and are not confined to any one district 
It did not transpire that events occurring in the intervening 
twelve months are m any way associated with or dated by the 
names of the circumcision eras 

The following are names * which have been given to the 
successive annual celebrations 

1891, Nqan-'do — No explanation could he obtained for 
the bestowal of this name 

1 892, Ngi' oe —The year of the “ large variety of locust ” 
(ngige). An individual circumcised at the particular 
festival known by this name is known as “an 
Ngige ” 

* We are indabted for the hat to Mr McGregor 
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CHROKOLOGY 

1893, Kyo^'co.— T ho year of a cattle disease ^that 'oas 
characterised by “ a rotten belly and running from the 
nose.” 

1894, Mutxjn'o’o. — Tlio year of a skin disease all over 
(small pox). 

1895, TuxrxGU'-YA. — ^Thoycar of a particular scented flower. 
1890, Ka-gi'-cha. — ^T his year was named in reference to a 

particular clan which wo have been unable to identify, 
1897, Ki-akowa'ciit. — ^T ho crop of grain known as m’welo 
failed, but the sweet potatoes were more proUfio, 
189S,2?u'-Tin. — ^Tlioycarof the jigger or the burrowing flea. 
1899, Ivl-irs-JE'Kir. — ^Tho year when the circumcision 
'wound went wrong (seplio poisoning). 
lOOO^'Nm'-iiu.—Tlic year that the manioc crop failed. 

1001, Hit'-ti.— T he year of the hyena or hyenas (hitti). 

1902, KA.-iiA 2 r'’Dt. — The year connected with a spear. 

1903, iIo*cin'-Ri («a judge). — ^No explanation. 

1004, Ki-nrm'i'A, — The year of the scratchcr or something 
to do with scratching. 

1903, Kait-yo'-to. — ^T ho year of a certain animal. 

1900, NoA'-r.A. — The year of putting in little heaps. 

1907, Ka-ba'n'oo. — ^T ho year of lying on the back. 

1908, Nam© not decided on at date oi our departure. 

The age of a child is always explained by holding out the 
hand to show its height, and any alluaiona os to the years of 
children made in these pages must be taken as computed on 
this data. Mothers sometimes plant trees on the birth of 
their children, but appear as a rule to lose count of their ages 
before very long. 



the AKIKi:ryU in relation to their 

NEIGHBOURS.— WARFARE AND TRADE 

For many generations past, accident, geographic and political, 
had, until the coming of the white man, presorted the Akiktayu 
♦from the access of almost any external influence. 

It has been scon that they aro wholly or in part an ofl- 
Bhoot of the Kam'ba tnbo, whose territory is to the south- 
east, and that when they migrated to their present abode they 
found in possession t\ro peoples, one of whom, the Agum'ba, 
has entirely disappeared, whilst the other was the prede- 
cessor of the N'dor6bo of to-day. With the Alcanj'ba they 
appear to have lived in a state of slight intercourse and 
desultory warfare. 

Of the N’<Ior-6-bo little which is accurate is yet know’n ; they 
roam in smaU bodies over the vast areas of uncultivated land 
which adjoin the Kiktiyu country. Certain of the Akikiiyu, 
compelled by poverty or the necessity of leaving home to 
escape being put to death, or even for the mere love of an 
adventurous life, sometimes take to the w’oods, but by so 
doing practically cease to be regarded as Akikuyu, and their 
countrymen refer to them as N’dorobo, and reckon them os 
savages. 

The most influential neighbours of the Akikuyu are the 
well-known Masai tribe, a pastoral people, and consequently 
dwellers in the open. Their country was contiguous to that 
of the Akikuyu on the south, and extended also over the great 
plains on the other side of the Aberdare Range. They even 
rounded the extreme end of that range, and degcqnded on 
Kikuyu from the northern ride. 

No sharply defined boundaries separated these neighbours. 
Retween the cultivated bills of the one and the pastoral plains 
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'methods of warfare 

of tlie other esUted n noutral territory of irregular^\ Idyi.formeil 
Ly countrj' insufficiently watered, and not particularly 
attractive to either party— a Tom Tiddler’s land, where the 
great game roametl undisturbed, and a general feeling 
of danger luthcd in the air both from man and beast. With 
both people skilled cattle thieves, it is obvious tint it was 
irapoasihlo for the flocks and herds of either to bo allowed 
to graze Avithout a coasiderablo neutral belt intervening • 
Between tho two nations reigned perpetual s.ar. Tho 
Akikuyu w ere in their own domain a people to ho reckoned w ilh . 
Not only were they numerically strong, hut their country.with 
its lahynnthmc tracks winding up and down a sea of lulls, 
amid dense forest and underwood, was not such ns to attract 
the invoker. Their method of defence abo might strike 
terror into tho hearts of the boldest, Cor at the shortest notice 
they had warpits ready that rendered any track or path 
almost impassable either to advance along or to retreat by. 
Tho accompanying sketch will convey a pretty good idea of 
the probable deterront cflect of a numher of these defences ; 
but a full valuation of their moral efTcct can only bo formed 
after being dragged hack as one lurches forw ard on tho verge 
of falling into their depths, t- For a man of tho plains liko one 
of tho Masai, armed with a largo shield and long spear and 
sword, to allow himself to be tempted into such a country 
meant anmhilation Old men still chuckle as they recount 
tho temblo fate of these adversaries, whoso custom it was 
more especially to travel at night, as pit after pit claimed its 
vafcrais, iruh Vno puisoneh arrow w'nist’icci Irom out of tho 
dense fohage The Akikuyu used from timo to timo to imprint 
a lesson on raiders that wag not forgotten ") 

A people who dwelt in a mountamous country also pos- 
sessed an advantage over their adversanes in their power 
of negotiating nvers Taken as a nation the Akil.dyu nro 
good swimmers They swim after the manner of a dog, and 
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I have n<jvcr ficcn them employ tho brcaat etroko or tho ordinary 
action of tho logs. If a riv«r has to bo cro<iscd, however, 
everj* one plungca in and gets across Eomchow. Tho Masai 
neither can swim nor will Icnm to do so, and nothing on earth 
will induce them to go into water out of their depth. I have 
scon a fighting party of two hundred Masai ab.solutely stopped 
by a deep channel in a ford not ten yards wide, whilst their 


Krxtfrv wiBTiT 

Sectional dramng showing sbarfvned spikos u Interior. 


adversarijs on the opposite bank reviled them in true Homeric 
fashion. 

The i^Iasai are, however, on their own lines, a race of fighters, 
and between the herds feeding in their thousands on the Sfosai 
plains and our Akikiiyp, who would have given their lives 
to possess them, ever stood their long gaunt ownei;^, whose 
ordered charge, shoulder to shoulder, with its double line of 
waving plumes and flashing spears, waa as irresistible as a 
stampede of their own cattle. ’ 
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\ SOMAia INCURSION 

The Akikuyu have conceived a great admirajlion for . 
the fashion in war of those redoubtable adversaries, and 
ate Inchncd to copy their arms and accoutrements. An 
^I’ldknyn warrior dresses his hair in Masai fashion in a pigtail, 
dons the Masai war mosk, with its dark ostrich plumes which 
he has managed to pick up by trade, and arms himself with 
a Masai shield and spear; but ho has no idea of military 
organisation, drill, and obedience, and, when it comes to real • 
fighting, makes a miserable display until he reverts to his 
old tactics. The English, as has been said, availed them- 
selves of the Jlasai in the subjugation of the Akikuyu.* 

It is reported that in the generation of tlio I-re-gi, the 
Akiku}^! were brought in contact with the Somalis, who came 
down, fropi the north and endeavoured to establish them- 
selves in the country. They were opposed not only by the 
Akikuyu, hut also by the Masai, N’dor6bo, and tbo Akain^ba. 
It cannot, necessarily, bo concluded that these nations united 
in the defensive, but they may each have attacked the enemy 
in their own way and manner. A Somali woman left behind 
at that time was said to bo still alive in 1908. AU knowledge 
of this great war was, however, denied by Ra-zi-mi, father of 
the chief H'’duiiii, whose own father, as has been said, belonged 
to the generation Ir^gi. 

The Akikuyu did not to any appreciable extent come in 
contact with civilisation in any form. They w’ere not entirely 
cut o2 from intercourse with the coast, but it affected,thera but 
little. The great route for slaves and ivory which ran between 
the Great Lake and the eca, the Uganda road, just touched 
its borders on the south-western side, and at that point, which 
now forms a station on the Uganda railway named Kikdyu, 
the carayans from the coast used to stop to refit and lay in 
fresh supplies of grain. The Arab and slave raiders never 

* The Masai haVo now been removed Irom tlieir southern plains to U&ve them 
open lor white colonisation, and planted in the country of tbo north, while a fa«t 
lino has been, drawn by the Gnoio Kyro Uiver ,het ween the two tribes 
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fsecm to l^avo thought it |>o1itio to interfere with the Akikuyu ; 
it 8uite<l their purjioso better to mnintnin friendly relations 
with tho*^o living in that part in order to make sure of getting 
the absolutely cs-senlinl food supplies. The Mns.ai, however, 
were far more in touch with passing caravans, and in a desultory 
fashion simple articles of commerce, such as trade salt and 
brass and copper wire, procured by them as “ hon'-ga ” or 
j “ leave to pass pajTncnt,” would soak into the ICikfiyu country^ 

On the southern border tho Akam'ba, who were from their 
situation more in communication with tho coast, similarly 
oarried on a limited commercial intercourse. Tho Akiki'iyu 
had practically nothing but vegetable produce to sell, except 
a little ivory. 

Slavery aa an institution did not exist amongst ^om, nor 
did they. make raids for the capture of slaves. 

C Tho Akik6j*u employ as missiles the poisoned arrow (PI. vi. 
p. 'iCb) and tho n’juguma or lifo-prcservcr. For hand-to- 
hand combat they use tho spear (PI. xxv. p. 3Gc), the shield 
(PI. csxxvi. p. 344a), and tho snord (Pi. v.); whilst defensive 
works are growing stockades (PI. xc. p. llCc), w’ar-pits (p. 14), 
and myriads of sharp, fire-hardened bamboo skewers set 
betwixt the herbage. 

The Kilcuyu bow is in appearance a poor w capon ; a 
round stick tapered at both extremities and kept permanently 
strung. Still, in the dense cover it does all that is required 
of it, an^is tho true weapon of the people. The n’jugdma is 
hurled with accuracy up to 30 yards : the handle transfixes 
the object. It is deadly. 

The pecuhar spear and large shield are obviously impossible 
weapons for use in dense cover. Copied apparently from 
the thej' iwre gTadsafly feecamc crerveraaf ss 

countiy lost its forest. J 

With the Sword the M'kikuyu is really proficient. . 

As a nation they are devoid of the military instinct ; as . 
individuals they do not cultivate proficiency in arms. 



Total length of suord. iil . . 

Swora balances at a point i6 ii trom'tb 
handle. The scabbard, tthei, tvorn lie ' T ""‘'y 
and the body. It is made ol ' ' hetiveen the b 

The leather cover is invariably dredTh^fahT’' 
bark ol a certain root. ^ ^ bright red with i 


Sword-Ro'-hi-yo (pl!hi'-jo). 
.1 handle— Alu'-ti \va rJ I 

.. scabbard-N*jor'-a. 

.. belt— N’do'-ho. 





Plate vi 

KikCmj Qiii\tr and Annowa 

\ Qui\ct--of solid lealhcT Uound bottom sewn in 
Length, 26 in, , girth, 7i in 

1 * Its cap, of which the upper extremilj is dome- 
shaped and sewn m 

The length of the shng can he adjusted by sliding either 
of the tuo colUrs up or down 

2 Detachable extremity of arrow — ■consisting of a short 
length of shaft (4J in ), of which one end Is socketed into 
the mam shaft (2‘) whilst the other carries a triangular tip 
of thin iron This iron tip is secured m its place bj bemg 
forced into a cleft m the extremity of the short shaft, avhich 
is thei? made to tightlj pinch it bj means of a whipping (a) 
This IS tlie common form of arrow, and is that used for 
hunting It is alwajs heavily poisoned 

2“ An arrow shaft from which the movable extremity 
(Fig 2) has been separated The socket into which it fits is 
shown at (b), which also indicates the whipping that prevents 
the socket from splitting The pluming is attached by a 
whipping The shaft is of solid wood — length, 21 m 

All arrows and hunting harpoons are thus made, with 
heavily poisoned detachable heads The object is to prevent 
the arrowhead being drawn from the wound by the iv eight of 
the shaft in the animal s flight 
2^ An arrow ready for use The bulky appearance from 
socket to tip is due to the thick coating of poison 

3 A highly finished war arrow The movable end is one 
piece of carefullj wrought ironwork The shaft is solid wood 

4 The movable end of a special arrow used for shooting 
birds This end Is carved out of one piece of wood The 
barbs (upper end) are not here well shoivn Below the barbs 
it assumes the form of a long spindle Reason unknown 

4* The shaft of Tig 4 It is made of a stem of grass 
3 
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PART I 

THE PEOPLE AHD THEIR PURSUITS 
MEN AND MANNERS 

dealing •w’ith the Akikuyu people it is as yet impossible to 
peak definitely on tbo subject of race. On this matter, os on 
bat of tbeir more recent origm and history, much yet remains 
o be learnt. 

They speak undoubtedly a Bantu language, but 3tlr. 
ilcGrego:^ informs us that they possess another language in 
iddition to that in common use. In height the men arc 
generally about 6 ft. 4 in. ; the uomen considerably less. This 
statement is not, however, based on any measurements specially 
taken. Their hair is short and curly, and their skins are black. 
The colour of the latter is however of a less pronounced shade 
than the ebony tint which characterUes the West African native. 
They differ widely also from the inliabitants of the West coast 
in both form and feature. The Akikuyu are exceedingly 
strong, muscular, healthy, and well set up. The carriage 
of the women lacks the grace that is often seen in native 
races, the reason being that loads are carried by them on 
the back, and not on the head. , 

Amongst boys and lads when herding the flocks, the habit 
is not infrequent of standing on one leg, whilst at the same 
time the sole of the other foot is placed against the inner 
side of the thigh of the leg that carries the weight. The 
nature qf their employment requires that they shall not sit 
down for a moment, or they would lose some of their charges 
amidst the tangled shrubbery on which goats prefer to browse. 

Another common atritude of these people is crossing thePl. 
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legs when standing this is an unconscious tricL. or mannerism 
of young warriors 

A peculiar habit of children and young adults is the placmg 
of one finger agamst the teeth when thinhing it is not appar 
ently an expression of shyness 

The Kilxuyu nation is divided into thirteen Clans (i n ka) 
The members of each clan have a blood tie in common, but are 
,not restricted to any particular geographical area they hve 
Bide by side A man belongs to the tnbo of his father He may 
not marry a member of the clan of either his father or his 
mother,^ but mav return to that of his grandmother There 
are said to be certain other restnetiona as to marnage between 
particular clans which cannot be broken without penalty of 
barrenness ^ 

Some clans have a recognised headman, others have not 
The chief N’duim and his father are heads of the Anjiru 
The head of the Mwesaga is said to hve near Kanins The chief 
bond of solidarity is mutual responsibility for the murder fine, 
which can be collected from all members of the clan over a 
very large distnot , the arrangement has the curious result, 
that if a man murders one of his own clan m his ovm district 
no murder fine need be paid 

It IS also reported that members of a clan would meet 
and discuss any subject and offer sacrifice, and thus arrive at 
a concerted course of action A clan would always provide 
hospitality to its own members who were on a journey 

There is no distinction in dress and ornament to mark to 
what clan a man belongs, but certain persons profess to be 
able to state the clan of any individual bj examming his 
hand Such a person was once challenged by Me McGcegor 
to name the clans of three men in the missionary’s t^aio, and 
in each case was successfol 

• Th a was the genorel molt of «mr inTeatiget on nod la corroboreted by Mr 
McGregor IIwm denied in the ra«o of one reember of tho cUn agocJinEni but 
thii mey have been due to a msuaderatanding , 
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Bee boMS, as sold in markets, may bo seen malted n-ith 
designs n-bieh are said to bo connected svith partioulat clans, 
apparently those of the makers of tho hoses. 



LIST OF CLASS 


1. A*cli4-ra. j 

2 . A'ga-cU'ko. j 

3. A>sartlu'g{*a. 

4. Ai-cba>ka>m<i>yo. 

6 . Ai‘r{*mu. I 

6. A-ti'^-raorMVe-si'gaorH'b&'ni. 

7 , 


8. An*g&*ri or Ai*tbe-ta-b( 

9. An-ji*ru. 

10. Aa-g6-i. 

11. E-tb4*ga. 

12. Aj-zo-ran'-du. 

13. A}-zi-&-g4-tu. 


The tradiUous iu various clans are hereditary and difier 
from one another, especially as regards food. Some may 
theoretically eat Tdld game, others not even out of a pot where 
such has been coohed. An old man dying, calls his sons, and 
hands on the instructions given to him by his father. His 
dying curse, “M-rfi-me,” is invoked on those who depart 
from these instructions. It has been stated that certain 
lands may he thus entailed by parental direction, and may 
not be sold. This we have not been able to trace, except as far 
as regards the preservation of some land under timber. The 
Achera, the Ambui, the Ethaga, and the Anjiru^ may eat 
%vild game. . In trvo other clans, Angari and Aizeran'du, some 

, One mcmbeT ol tb» den «aid be did not do eo. ’ 
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CLANS 


may eat.wild game and some may not. This difference is 
accounted for by tradition, that in each there u-ere originally 
two brothers, one of whom went and killed game and the other 
did not, and their respective descendants adhere to the pre- 
cedent thus laid dorni. Men are oven met mth to whom all 
meat is forbidden. 

The Agachiku clan must not work iron, and must not act 
-Qs circumcisors. The M’w^aga are the clan most strongly 
differentiated. They share with the Agachiku the prohibition 
of working iron. They have also certain mysterious powers 
■All males of the clan can see rain coming and can stop i^* 
and for them to express admiration of any person is to bring 
about evil ; this can be counteracted by the •Jledicine-Han, 
who makes mud uith spittle and touches ^rith it temple, 
throat, and stomach of the victim. If admiration is expressed 
without bad intent, no harm will result. They are also bound 
by filial duty to preserve certain land as woodlands. The 
clans are again subdivided into families.* 


“ Cl«a.flc«ioa of the by their toteiL.o clwa- 


Clats. 
Kahimo 
hi wiznga 
An] ITU 
AgacUiko 
Achera 
Amber* 
Aizirandu 
Agazigia 
Aiziageni 


Torzif 

. The Btoznach, etc , of ft sheep 
. Alt Tntd game, 

. £<ephant and all binb 
. Zebra, 

. Swala, Thomson’s gazelle 
. Fish. 

. Wart hog 
. hlpalo. 

thero u no particular dm of inediein# 


tnem^ M irizag* rUn are supposed to be under a curse, many 

rentaanv die “d ^«nder about m a madstafe. and 

thirty Rofta.’'* Can euw tha. but the cure is expensive, costing 


Vnother M%n-\er oi standing \t Ease 
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. MEN AND MANNRKS 

In di^ipn^ition thf' j^Siinya are natunUy 
mem*, IcKluacious, and laugliter-lnvin?. Soon forgetting their 
trouble-! anil lacking the spirit oE vindictiverie^-f. Tiiey 
have a great sen’c of ju'iticc, end endor-e the infliction of 
the Boverest punbhmcnt if they know they are in the nrong. 
Tlicy ranch didiko and are hurt by the hectoring redeneej ©I 
the European of the “damned nigger” school of thought 
and manner. • 

Tliouph ahrewd enough in raattere of hurine^%, tliey are 
wanting in the cver-prc«cnt grecdinwi that characterises the 
Masai. 

The M’kikujni is hy nature extraordinarily honest ; bright 
and intelligent, trustful and truttiful in contact svith one 
European^ he becomes atupid ami unreliable, tricky, and 
treacherous to a degree, in the hands of another ; it all depends 
on how ho is treated. His moral code is dealt with more 
fully later on. He may l>c summed up as being exceptionally 
good native material, but of so plastic a character that if 
badly handled at the outset It Is spoiled permanently. 

They are naturally poUto in their intercourse with one 
another, and a very definite code of good mannera exists. It 
is the custom for women and children to stand aside for 
warriore to pass on tho path, but tbo warrior uill alwa^’s 
yield tho road to an old woman. Tho order kept at nil 
functions is very striking. Even tho children, though never 
harshly treated or spoken to, beliavo considertdely and 
courteously ; very dilTerently from tho little European wild 
beasts v,ho are permitted by their patents to conduct them- 
selves in such a way as to render life a scourge to all the 
other passengers on board tho mail steamers to East Africa. 

The custom of spitting on an object in order to secure 
good luck is found amongst tho Akikdyu. Tliis Imbit exists 
amongst our own lower orders in tho custom of spitting on n 
coin. 
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To Rpit (ipon n person or thing is an expression of good 

TIjo blnclcsmith apita npon the aword ho has orge 

before handing it over to the owner: so, too, courtesy domans 

that a man should spit in his hand beforo oIToring it to a ricn ^ 
and tho female visitors apiton the newly-arrived youngsteras 

a sign of welcome. ^ , 

1 once Ba^Y an amtising instance of this spitting in accor 
.anco \vith politeness. An unarmed old man was going acres 
tho hollow camp aquaro when a largo boarliound 
sprang on its legs and galloped after him for a frolic. ^ 
old fellow suddenly saw it coming, and never having 
Buoh a creature, for tho Akikfijni liavo no dogs, "'as very 
frightened, and turned to fly. Then it dawned on him t a 
it was tho strange beast of tho white man, so Iio stoppe . 
knelt down, spat into tho palm of his hand ond oxfen e 
it to tho pup so as to express amity in tho same way os 
would have done to its master. Now tho dog hod c®” 
taught to "shako hands,” so, of course, when * 

him, it sat up and extended its paw, and tho . friendlies 
» relations were established between them. 

The Akikuyu in the districts hero dealt with are, accor laS 
to my experience, a sober people, but it has been stated t a 
in some other districts it is for othenriso. ^ _ 

The old men are inveterate snuff-takers, for no jll’kikuy’^ 
smokes. The young warriors occasionally take a pinch, 
a snuff ^bottle is not often seen decorating their boso^' 
Tobacco, like native beer, seems to be reserved as a consolation 
o£ middle life and of old age. Still, to offer snuff to any 
is a form of courte^. It is not an uncommon thing to see 
one traveller accost another to try the favour of a- pinch, 
and such a request is never directly refused. 

The plant is casually cultivated, and tho dried tobacco 
leaf is made up m the form of a rope for the purpose of 
• preservation and convenience in trading. A small portion 
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. THE USE OF SNUFF . 

of such is takca and slightly greased with sheep's tail fat 
that has been rendered down. It is then laid on a flat rubbing 
stone, similar in shape but much smaller than tljo lower one 
used in mealing com. Tlie upper stono employed is, however, 
altogether different from the upper mealing stono, for it 
takes the form of a stone globe the size of a large orange. 
Under this the leal is triturated by a movement imparled 
to the ball that is partly a push and partly a roll. (Exactly 
similar halls are showm. in Fewkes, Tht Ahorigints of Porto 
Jtico, Plate xxxi. figs. c. f. g.) From time to time more 
grease is very carefully added drop by drop only, just sufficient 
being given to maintain it in the condition of a damp pow'der. 

The form in wluch it is sold in the market is shown on 
PI. ix. Tig.t. 

• It is expensive. Such a packet would last a man* 
perhaps three days. It would cost two good sticks of sugar 
cane — something approaching the value of half a day’s work, 
though it is exceedingly difficult to express values accurately 
when describing dealings between native and native. 


' The following terms are employed In speaking of men 


Ka'-bb. . 

Kr-ne 

JIc'-MO 

MVa-xa'-ke . 
WA-KA-inr-v-Ku 
JIurf'-DO ai0-OE'-atA 
Ka-ha-haT 

3d’ztja'-i . 
ll’zCT4''I A XI.A'SA . 
M'zor'-i a BOU'l 


A small boy. 

A big boy (nncircumtised). 

A young man recently cKcniacised. 
A warrior— an adult maa. 

A married man. 

,, With a child. 

II whose children are 

An elderly man 

II who needs a stick. 

• II , of extreme old age. 



DRESS 


The M’kikuyu carries on his person certain garments and 
certain ornaments, tvhich, taken together, constitu e 
dress. His dress (thus defined) varies -with his age an 
the occasion. Some parts of it are worn for the sa 
propriety, some for utQity, and some simply to comply^^ 
custom. It is convenient to consider that every ^ 
on any individual iivilh whom one may he throivn in con ac^j 
falls within one of the above heads, and that each item has ^ 
own story to tell. Here wg shall solely speak of the dr^s 
the boys and men : that of the women is dealt with elsew 

Hair-Beessino \ 

The different ways of dressing the head, either by adding 
to the hair oc by shaving it off, is in itself alone a 
eubject, Everj* little district has, in the case of men» 
its o>m styles of adorning the hair. Throughout li o a 
man is constantly having his head shaved, whole of^ 

• part, in accordance with passing events of moment to hmi. 
To women these remarks do not largely apply, thoug 
occasionally a girl or young woman may bo seen with a mop 
head for special reasons, or a middle-aged woman will shave 
her tuft, as a \>hito voman would commence wearing a cap. 

These frequent ceremonial shavings of the head, and tlm 
subsequent permission of the hair to grow again, appear to bo 
dictated partly by a religious feeling and partly by a mere 
obedience to the canons of custom. 

All hair, other than thot of tlio scalp, is pulled out by th«» 
roots by both men and women. For this purpose tweerers 
are constantly earned nlmut tho person. When an M'kikuj'U 
has nothing ol«e to do, he hunts for stray liaira. 

Tlicir linir is short, curly, and ns fine as tho finest Anglo- 
Saxon hair w hen carefully compared. 
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One tcrt!/ of doing it is to tafee tlie smallest tuft of hair VI i 
possible and to twist into it the fibres of a wood bark, whereby 
the appearance of a cord of long hair is obtained- This 
process is repeated all over tho head, the length of the cords 
being regulated according to their position. When they aro 
all completed, a line is taken across the crown of the Iicad from 
ear to ear. AU cords arising in front of that partii^ are then 
dmded into three equal portions. Tho ends of the cords of each* 
division are finely whipped together, and form thus three 
pendants, tho centre one of which falls over tho middle of tho 
forehead, and tho other tV'O over tho right and left templo 
respectively. They arc retained in their correct position by a 
string connecting tho points. The cords arising belund tho 
transveraei^arting aro disposed of by allowing tho lower ones 
to remain loose, as a thick fringe reaching voU down over the 
neck ; whilst the upper ones, extending from ear to car, are 
brought together to form a pigtail, which hangs over and 
extends below tho fringe. This pigtail is veil whipped at 
intervals to preserve its form. Tho vhole is then anointed 
with a plentiful amount of rcdochreous clay and oil rendered 
down from the tail of the sheep. 

Another style of dressing the hair is to take the long wing PL 
plumes of the vulture (n’de-ri) and to strip tho vane from either 
side of the stem, thus obtaining from each plume two curling 
bands of feather. These strips of feather are then securely 
whipped by one end to tufts of hair, Tho tufts aro composed of 
all the hair arising from tho top of the head over an area of the 
size of the hand : where our religious bates the scalp hy shaving, 
the native attaches strips of feather as closely as ho can. 

• The rest of the hair is left inits natural state — short, crisp, 
curly, like a thin woven mat. 

The head is anointed with mutton fat and red ochre, but 
not so the feathers. These are carefully and tastefully arranged 
so that the natural curl, obtamed by stripping the vane from the 
axis, shall bo the same for all feathers on one side of the head. Pi 



Plate x 

A KikCyu VVahrior — O nDiNAitv Dress 

Shows — 

a Special form of hair-dressing with strip of feathers 
h The shaved forehead 
c The ornamental brow 6Uet of beads 
d Cham earrmgs (PI jchI Fig 3 ) 
e Metal collar and cham (PI xviii. Fig 1 ) 
f String necklace (PI xs Fig 1 ) 
g Part of shoulders and chest covered with red ochre and 
fat (showing dark above the clear skin of ann and 
breast) 

} The body strap of shells worn diagonally 
1 The garment, here made of calico (Americano) > one 
method of wearing 

j Arm ornaments— (l) Brass wire, cod (2) Strap worked 
with beads (PI xxvui Fig 1 ) 
k Method of wennng sword on right side. 

I Upper iron portion (i ti mu) and part of the middle or 
w ooden portion (m \ ti) of fighting spear 
M Lett arm bracelet — ^nght armlet 
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Plate xi 


Fig I shows — 

a A common stjle of dressing the hair lengthened, 
parted, whipped into plglulU tlmt from the back of 
the head lengthened till it covers the whole of the * 
nech. 

b The cut that u customaij when shaping the stomach 
of the os Into a head cohering This example has 
not yet been tnmmed and ornamented 
c The cartilage of the ear adorned wUh n special form of 
^ar ornament (See PI xui Fig 2 ) 

(I A double row of raised scars on the left arm 
c A special form of arm ornament (Cf PI xxMi Fig 5) 

Fig 2 shows— 

a The hair dressed m the same way as Fig 1 Tlie pig 
tads ate, howe\cr, here fashioned in a manner much 
more common than Is there shown 
b The head covenng is accurately shaped and bordered 
With beads 

c Tlie tope-bke lobe of the ear is Bho\m passed upwanls 
over the cartilage The cartilage lies beneath the 
head covenng * 

Attached to the cartilage and dependent from it is an 
ornament (ti g{ n) formed of a thin triangular plate 
of bone The antenor extremity of the n gl n is 
tucked behind the antenor half of the lobe This 
ornament is often attached to the hair at the back 
of the head or dependent over the forehead (See 
PI XXV ) 

d The garment is worn passing over and around both 
shoulders, the manner always adopted for warmth 

•9 
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HAIR-DRESSING 


This effect (PI x ) is very pleasing , the steel black of tke 
feathers contrasting -well with the coloured ointment, an 
harmomsxng with the natural colour of the skin of the face 
With the hair dressed thus, a fillet, consisting of a siogl® 
row of small black and white beads (mu ga si), is worn 
placed low on the forehead, but little above the eyebrows , 
and from its centre a pendant drops to the root of the nose 
Anoike,r uay of dressing the hair is to take a tuft m the 
centre of the crown and to attach to it a pellet of clay the shape 
"nd size of a filbert From this central button others are 


ymmetrically arranged m concentric circles, each plaque 
oubhing Its neighbour above, below, and laterally Being 
oated 'iwth grease and red ochre, the appearance is that of a 
oof of red ornamental tiles The whole of the Wr of the 
lead la thus treated One small ornament only is worn 
lependent from the crown when the hair is thus dressed 
One of the commonest styles is very effective I® 

;he naturally abort hair having been lengthened by having 
bark string twisted up with it, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say. cords of the desired length having been 
attached to the head by twisting them into tufts of the natural 
short Imr, an effect is obtained exactly like the roped coat o 
a prize poodle dog 


The hair thus lengthened is then aUow ed to hang naturally 
w^thout any further restraint The cords arc of such a lengtli 
as to reach to the shoulders, but those falling over the forehead 
are made short not depending below the brows In fact, the 
hair immediately aho\e the foreliead is shaved off m order 
that the short cords m front may hang in the fashion desired 
o hat nor cap is generally worn by the people, a form 
of casque shaped head coveting, made from the stomach 
o the ox turned inside out may, howcicr, occasionally be 
seen Tins headgear is much worn by the Masai warriors, 
and the Akikiij u have proboblj copied it from them 
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Ear Ornaments 

The first thought of a M’kikuyu is to ornament his ears : 
to this even the dressing of his hair is a secondary consideration. 

Ear ornaments may be divided into — 

(1) Those attached to the edge of the cartilage (du-g6-ra) 
of the ear. 

(2) Those supported by the lobe (gd-tu). • 

The cartilage, in the case of men, has three holes made in 

its upper convex border to support three quills in an erect PL lu 
position. Sometimes another hole is made in it lower down, 
but this is to carry some other form of ornament, for quills Pi. W 
are not worn projecting horizontally. 

In 6omi? districts the men wear five quills instead of three, 
but five quills are usually only worn by the women. 

Some months before the time (or the circumcision rite to be 
performed, the lobes of the boys’ ears are pierced. The 
aperture is gradually dilated, by constantly wearing in it a suc- 
cession of rings of gradually increasing size, until an object PL xi 
the size of the largest orange may bo passed through it easily. 

To achieve tins condition is said to take about four months. 

Together with dilatation of theaperture, hypertrophy of the 
lobe takes place, until it becomes like a round india-rubber 
cord the size of a stout lead pencil, and often reaches as a loop 
down, to the shoulder. 

When not m use for the support of an ornament, the dilated 
loho is loosely twisted up, and the eye, thereby formed at the 
end, passed over the cartilage so as to hang it up and to prevent PL a 
•it getting tom. Should this happen a surgical operation ia 
required to make good the damage, and for this the fee is a 
goat. 

Some of the ornaments worn by men in the cartilage are— 

(1) The ear quills (s. ron-i-or'-i, pi ny-or'-i, also chu-ma). vi 
In the simplest form these are single stems of grass having 
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a bead of gum at the base. Tho free end is passed through the 
hole in tho cnrtilngo. It cannot slip out backwards, because 
of tho bead of gum. It docs not slip out downwards, because 
of tho position it assumes in conscquonco of its length. 

Tho same ornament, in a different form, consists of a 
of leather placed in tho hollow of tho upper edge of tlie ear, 
into which arc fitted thOnrger ends of tho stems of three 
feathers. Each rachis passes through a corresponding hole 
made in tho upper border of tho cartilage. On each sha 
are placed six dark bluo beads, and tho tip is finished o 
with ono small white bead and a whipping of thread 


gum. 

. (2) A helix of brass wire (hu-la-hu-li) forming 'U boss, 

- worn in the lowest aperture made in tho edge o:^.the carh 

(3) A ring of the very smallest coloured beads, threaded 
on a fibre of tendon, worn in the fourth or lowest aperture 
made in the cartilage. 

(4) A tassel of the finest beads. 

In men the dilated lobe may support— 

, (1) A cylinder of icood (mu*ti wa gu*tu), plain or orna 
mented. 

3 (2) A disc of u'ood, usually ornamented with inlaid beads. 

!• (3) Hoops of various sizes. They are carved from wood, 

and have a deeply-concave border, in which the rope-like lobe 
of the ear lies. 

(4) An oral disc (go-so-rei-i) of lead, Europeans say that 
these' were originally beaten out of Maria Theresa dollars, 
formerly current cn the coast. 

56 (B) A cylinder made of twisted wire, the shape and size of 

a small cotton reel— from this depends short lengths of chain. 



1 ORTKAIT Ot KaR tR | 

One of tlie most mnuemnl of th.* M.i 

greitabihtj Mjous — u. 'ind i min ol 

* ril I tl'csotlp shixcd 

ofhisjeirs IS quite exceptional ’ case of i min 

3 A tjpicil Kikt >u eir — 

'w 'iM 

(!•) Th(. lobe (reaehmj; to the letel ot the-c|„„t . 

IT';," -na^T’T/ 

»k.„\ :r\h:To';f »' "oni^cy 

t'tbt shoolder by , thooR aid slidtof at.eetT' °'"' 

5 A pair of iron wire armlets 

0 The usuil wilkinf stick 
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I AR OHSAMtNTl> 

1 in Ml in' do, a peculiar ormmtnt of the lolt (f 
the enr, worn hj mi.n onlj One to rk rm\ he worn 
I ijj I Method of miking mi-in'-do 
A. Rhort length of >roti wire (\) is whipped it eich en 
with fine iron wire (x, \) \ sm ill tih of copper is no« 

wr-xpped nrnund each end md li immered into a . 
the pirticvilir shape shown Tlie bir is then hent to ' 
required form and the final whipping added 
Length in the straight, 3 m 
Length when shaped, ij in 
Tw o mi in -do weigh J or 
I ig in IS Fig 1 to winch the final shape has 
gi\en and the final additional whipping of fine copper w'*' 
added between x and x 

3 Ml m' do ornamented with short lengths of 
worn by elderly men only For comfort the wearer na 
added a wrapping of leather at top Length from top 0 
curve to bottom of fringe, 4 j in weight, 2J oz 

3 Hu la hu h, ornament worn by anybody in lowest 0 

the perforations in the cartilage “ t ormerly it w as w orn 0 
old men, but not nowadays Diameter, ^ in The centr 
stands abote the surface | in 

4 Lengths of iron chain w orn attached to the cartilaif®* 
obtained from Meru (foot of Mt Kenya) The pattern 0 
the chain is kamba ( ) Length, 4J in 

5 Open ring of iron wire whipped with fine copper 
wire to which is attached lengths of fine chain Morn m 
the cartilage A number of similar but considerably larger 
rings are show n in use PI n, p 32 a 

6 Ke chu 1 ( 1 ring ) is an ornament of the lobe A 
spiral of iron wire in the form of a cylinder, is whipped 

fine copper wire at either extremity To a bead span lengths 
(glin ) of chain are attached Weigh*, 2 oz To fit it to 
the ear the iron wire is straightened out On it an iron tube 
IS then threaded By means of the tube the slraichtened 
wire is then coded around the lobe of the ear to form the 
figure shown m use PI xii p 3’ a, PI Ixiu 
3ab 
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I AM OhNAMISTS — UjiIIF ONt^ 

I A pile of rinjjsin’dt -l>c)of different sires for cxp'tr'^^ 
inp tlie loin, of the enr Worn !»> j;irls md joun^ 
women, nlso bj wirnors iiul men of ill tjios. hut 
b\ boNs iiul K'rls until prcpirinj; for initntion 

2t a I, ah 1 ximpks tikcn from pile * slewed fro^ 
different ispects Circumference of the sniillcst, 4 t*’ ’ 
the hr^jcsi, 8J III 

3 » 3 '*« 3 ^ Solid discs of wood, ornimented with bend 
on outer face, worn lor orn'inieiit in the distended lo ’e 

3 Circumference, 7^10 , depth, 3I m 

3 « M 7*m , ,, 

.. 7* in . „ 

L'lfj.csl specimen in collection is 910 in circumference 

5 A plain solid cylinder of wood, shaped nt the ends 
(ki Ion gi'-tt jagu -tu) The two points that come nett to 
the neck are somewhat shortened n h — ij m Not worn 
in pairs 

4 ’aimilar article to 5, but larger and sbghtlj orna 
mented <i-{/ = 3jin 

6 Is similar to 5 and 4, and made of solid I'ory 
Referred to as mu'-ti wa gu' tu The lower inside tip 
has been shortened 

7, 7a Ki bn gi -ti ya gu'-tu A beautifullj modelled 
wood ornament into which the rope hi e lobe is slipped 
Not common Worn by avamors only 7n, position when 
in use 7, laid on its side to show construction 

Length, yn, n-rf b = 3^ in 
Depth, 7a, d-c = m 

3*d 
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Lar “Blocks 

I Cirved ormmcnt of \vood (tnu -ti wi gu -tu) The 
spike a IS p'lssecl through the distended lobe of the etr 
The lobe is then slightly stretched to allow it to be slippy 
over the lower point, b Between b tnd c is “i shallow 
groove extending round the whole circumference of the 
-irticle In this groove the hypertiophied lobe lies hke a 
solid rubber tyre on a bicycle wheel Uncommon Extreme 

length, in Length of prong, o-c, eg in Circumference 
m groove, I* c, yi in 

’ A common form of ornament for the lobe (mu -ti wa 
gu' tu) A hollow wooden C)ltnder ctrveii into form indi 
cated The extremities of the spikes are united by a string 
of beads The lower end of the cylinder is thrust into the 
slightly stretched loop formed by the hypertrophied lobe 
which lies around it at the le\»l d-t In wear the spikes 
maintain a position directed upwards and slightly forward 
Girth, d-r, 6 J m tatreme length, 5 ^ in Length of prong. 
’I in Interval between prongs, outside to outside, 3? 
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Cau “Sticks * (Ron i oi'*i) 

Worn in the cirtilage of eir 

One of the most typical ornaments of the Akiknyu 
The essential thing is the spikes (fc c), avhich nsu abo\e the 
upper bonier of the cartilage Tlie piece of leather (n), jnto 
u hich the “sticks ' are set, lies in the gutter in the upper 
external bonier of the cartilage Its function is mereK to 
support the sticks The chain ilepcnJent from the leather 
as here shoun is a somewhat unusual addition 

<-/ PI Ml. l»l axs 




NtCKLACE 


TUc beaJs of tiie string arc a dark blue (tlic most ^ alu 
olour) The extremity of each length of the fringe 
bam IS terminated by tt%o milk-«hite beads tied to it. 
Length of necklace, 15! m. 

General length of fringe throughout, 2J in. 
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Nick Okvamjnt« 

i. Mu-lii-iu-o, ur 
colHr, formtil of ,\ 
single rod of stout 
iron uire whipped 
around with fine iron 
V. trc. Os cr the centre 
(where there is no 
whipping) lengths of 
clintn arc laid, and 
then over them two 
pieces of flit iron .irc 
folded. These are 
compressed lateralis, 
conserting them into 
a tube. 1 rom each 
tube four lengths of 
fine iron chain depend 
to the wiist. 

One of the com- 
monest and most 
graceful of the neck 
ornaments Worn 
both by men and 
women* neset bs 
children 

Circumference of 
collar, I in 

1 Length of depen- 
dent chain, 24 in. 

Obtained from an 
M’kikuyu of the 
Mer'-u country (foot-hills of Mt Kensa) 

2 \ flat ornamental collar of Hexible iron Made 
apparently by binding a core of smaller gauge ssvre with 
other much stouter, leasing a considerable and even 
intersal between each turn The whole has been then 
somewhatfiattened and rendered homogeneous b> hammer- 
ing. Each turn thus tests agairst Us fellow at an angle of 
45°. One extremity of the whipping wire terminates in a 
hook and the other in an eye. 

Obtained from an M'kikuyu from the Mer'-u country 
(foot-hills of Mt. Kenya). 

3ak 
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NcCKtACES 


I A necklace of beads wiih a fringe of trumpe • 
pieces of lla^d^^ood. Such is ^vorn by boys ^nlj 

men not by others. It is simply called mi -ti. 
interest is in the design. 


Total length, 15 in. 
Length of trumpet, i m. 


2 Hoops of fine grass plaited over a core 
fma-li-gi-ri-gi). Made by little girls when 
and used by them only The hoop is formed ^ .g 
together the two ends of twine. Some haU-do 
worn. 

Length, 19^ m. 


3. Ki-ban'-di, a neck ornament made and vvor y 

bojs Five lengths of grass stem (li in ) nt® of 

together bj a double string passing through the cRVi y^^^ 
each Another cord forming the neck string ^is* ^ 

same time, Passed through each bight projecting a* 
upper end. The string passing through the grass «tem 
then drawn tight and secured. 


4 A single string of beads of graduated sizes, 
larger beads are formed of the wood mu-hu'-ti, *1'®, 
ones of the wood ki-ra'-go They arc valued for •I’® ® 
they are considered to give oH when rubbed together 
wear. Worn doubled, forming two necklaces. 


Total length of string, 60 in 

Circumference of largest bead, 2^ in. , of smallest, ii 


5 Mon'-do, satchel worn round the neck bj ho' • 
warriors, and elderly men. Lach compartment contains • 
*• medicine”— »r, a variety of different drugs as com- 
pounded for the wearer bj the medicinc-man to .* 

charm The design and workm.anship of the article 1 
that of the. wearer. 

Sire, 2 X 2 in. 
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Ncci I ACIS 


I M-i rei-mt-'-Ii, "vn orn'iment of fixetl design 'VO 
boys only up to time of circumcision 

A string of blue beids (l6 in) his betwixt 
Its Intt-nor portion eighteen tibs of leither 0 c e 

‘ A courie shell, to 

chim (14 >n ). 


It and whipped with copper \% 
which ire ittiched six lengths of 
1 pendant 


2 I ken 


collarette, worn by big girls mJ marn 


1 he pittern IS siid to be \erj old fishioned 


Length of necklace, 21 in 
pendant, 3 m 
, chain, II in 

Necklice beids, two outside rows, milk white 
,, centre row , red 

Pendint beads, two outside rows, red 

, ,, centre row, milk white 

3 Represents one of two specimens Both 
obviously hid much weir Eich obtiined from 1 
source, yet details of construction ire identical * 
lice formed of treble row of beids, centre row dirk 
outer rows milk white To this is itnched row of 
shells, their extremities united by single row of milk w * 
bends 

The treble row of beids is miintiined in ribbon 
by strip of leither pierced by three holes to cirry the t re 
thrtiding strings 

Length of coUnreite, 18I in 
,, pendmt, 1} in 
N ,, chain, ii{ in 

Pendant of one work«.d with blue bends 
„ other „ ,, white ,, 





1*1 will 



V Vai uaiu h Necklace 

The leiXLS of -i certain 
pHnt 'irc. much 'ipprecnted 
for their sci.nt Tliej come, 
the mtiNi-s SIN, from the 
country near Like Nnnasln, 
'inil hence were formerly only 
obtained through the Mast* 
by tntle I rom the leaves 
these necklaces are made b> 
the \kiki>u Each element 
consists, on section, of one or 
more leaves compressed into 
a solid cone The appearance 
of an open wire whipping i* 
due to the midrib Each 
cone IS held tightly against 
Its neighbour by a knotted 
cord encircling its larger end 
f in from the base 

Of each element, length 

Of total necklace, length 
-8 in 

The Kikuyu name of the 
necklace and of the plant 
from which it is made i* 
lua h 1 cliu a 
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Ornamentation of the Pace ane Neck. 

Tho noso, tbo nostrils, and botK o! the Ups are never in any 
■way pierced or ornamented, 

' No !?irkik6yu, in tbo districts dealt with, either files or 
removes any of his teeth. This is the more romarhahle con- 
sidering the fearsome practice of the AkaniTja, from whom the 
Ahikuyu say they arc descended.^! The llas-ai, too, invariably 
remove an npper incisor in order, they declare, that they may 
he fed with milk when the jaws are clenched with tetanus. 
On the other hand, the Aldku3ni, their neighbours, say, when 
questioned, that they find no necessity to do so for this purpose. 
As a rule their teeth are excellent, and caries rare. In cases 
of decay and extreme pain, a tooth is removed by breaking 
away the wall of the socket with the point of a knife tapped on 
its butt with a stone. The damage done to the jaw is con- 
siderable. The dentist’s fee is a load of flour. They do not 
seem to experience pain to anything Uke the same extent that 
a European would under similar circumstances. The natives 
'are constantly poUahing their teeth with a green stick which 
. has been chewed at one end, so as to form a brush, and they 
say they use charcoal, or a form of soft stone, as tooth-powder. 
I have never seen them use a toothpick, but have been warned 
that to employ a porcupine quill for the purpose \7ill result in 
all the teeth presently becoming friable, and breaking down 
like dried mud.” 

L Big lads and girls frequently decorate their cheeks with a 
pair or more of patches in the form of a star, and each the 
size of a shilUng. For this purpose a vegetable dye is tised 
that temporarily stains their naturally brownish-black skin 
to an intensely black hue. They also sometimes adorn 
their faces with a painted domino of blue or ted on the occasion 
of a dance ; it has no significance that the writer is aware of, 
but he has seen it also amongst the Masai."^ 

The neck is always, from earliest childhood, decorated 
by some form of collar or band. This is usually composed 
cither of heads of sorts, of cordage, or of wrought metalwork. In 
addition, there is the chain sling of the universal snuff bottle 
5 
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KAIMENT 


Each ago ot each set wears the ornaments pc 
Custom oren prescribes, loo, tho manner ‘ , j,, the 

shnU ho worn according to tho occasion ‘ 

belt that IS edged w ith a fnngo of chain must bo 
tho waist in pubho, jet tho same is pcrmittcu ,, 
and 13 wsually orn, as a pash, passing o% er ono s 
under tho opposite arm when herding tho goats . m 
Host of tho different forms of ornament arc i u 
:ho plates, and arc accompanic<l by detailed notes on 


RAIilEST ^ ^ 

Tho ono and only garment worn b> men and 
protection is tho n’gu o, a form of capo Of these 
aro made of goat skins selected for their colour, w ' ^ 

be either all dark chestnut, or chestnut and white as a 
skins, and ornamented with beads and raided ,.*te9 

Short bright lengths of chain aro also attached to small 

of beads, and ^ery effectively set off the rich, dar 
skin This garment may often now bo seen mode of ® 
which is sometimes preferred on account of its ng 
The length required is three “ hands ” ‘ lotelv^ 

This garment is worn m such a manner as to comp 
drape the whole of the upper part of the body, and w _ 
m its place by an adjustable thong which brings tog® 
the ends of the upper border at a point SJ m ^gt; 

comers This thong nips the right shoulder, either J ^ 
above or below its curve The right arm is thus free ^ 
pulate the sword and spear The left arm is either jg 
or left bare according to the fancy of the w eater The w ^ 
effect IS very graceful 

When working in the fields men often weir only a banao ^ 
leaf Th^ midrib forms a strap around the waist, w i 
the blade of the leaf, sphttmg into strips, depends, from 
midnb, forming a short petticoat It is considered improp® 

1 A hand is tho distance from the mteitial condyle of the elbow joint 

t p of the m ddlo finger Thepnceis a fixedeom The purchaser is only ent 

to claim his own arm as the measure He is not entitled to call many long at 
friend. The seller may not himself measure off the stuff 
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Bven when working quite alone, to ho unclothed, and any 
one transgre< 59 ing is liable to be reported, and brought before 
the ciders of the village* * A man, however, is considered • 
fully dressed if he is wearing his mu-ni-ot'-ai which is a strap 
an inch, wide, from which depends a fringe of fine chain 3 in. ■" 
deep, as referred to above. 

The short capo is sometimes seen in the colder and 
wetter parts lengthened to the knee and %ridDncd. It is then PL ixn 
made of the handsome pelts of the grey monkey or of the 
hyrax. But these long robes are not worn by the younger 
men. 

Obnamekts op Arms, Waist, Legs 
C The curve of the shoulder and the outer part of the upper 
atm is ofteiv decorated by small lenticular artificial scars PL »5. i 
of a .keloid character. Beyond this no form of tattooing 
is indulged in. On the upper arm some one of the many 
special ornaments for the purpose is almost invariably worn, 
as also are different sorts of bracelets, some shapes extending 
balE‘way to the elbow. 

On the fingers may sometimes be seen rings formed of a 
coil of fine vire ; again, in some parts an incurved lozenge- 
shoped plaquo of iron forms the upper surface of a ring which 
' covers the whole of the back of the proximal phalanx. This 
form of ring is very common amongst the Masai. pl. 

. Round the waist is worn some form of fringe which varies 
in character with the occasion. 

Above the swell of the calf is usually some form of orna- 
ment, whilst the ankle is commonly encircled vdib. a thong 
on which are threaded a number of little bells which pleasantly 
mark the wearer’s otherwise silent tread. These lie below 
a band of black fur. 

SandaU are seldom worn except by travellers*. 


PUITE XXIV 


Tits Osc ^so Osn GinMEST or Mev and Bo\»» 

THE N*o>3*o 

1 A n ffw*o folcletl to show manner of wearing iU Sue 

this example, 4 ( x SS} In 

2 Another specimen spread out flat to show the cut 
Sue of thu, 42 X 22 in 

PJ viii p 20c, PI XXV p S6c, show the appearance m 
wear 
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Two Yoino Warriors in Mum 

Figure to left shows — 

(o) Mode of weiring the girment, in this cise 
of goitskins 

(b) Beadwork cip of stomich of the ox 
(e) Peculiar mingulir ormment (n’gi' n), attached 
to hair and dependent o\er forehead ® 
PI XI Fig 2 

(d) The ear quills See PI xm 

(e) The collar with dependent chain reic hinijhelow 

the wiist Two such ire here worn ** 

PI x\m Fig I 

if) The m cdeof wearing the sword The scihbird 
lies ne\t to the skin on the side where 1 1 * 
girment is open See PI n 
(< r) Bricelets of iron wire PI xxmi Fig 5 

(/») Fighting speir The whole is of wrought iron* 
except thit portion here gnsped b\ the le * 
hind 

(i) Ornimental girtef See PI \x Fig 2 
(y) Beids round left ml le PI xxmii 

Figure to right shows — 

(n) The girment, here made of tnde cihco 
(1) The hiir lengthened suIficientN to extend o^ cr the 
forcheid ind w ell dow n the nipe of the ntck 
(c) The fillet of heids across the forcheid 
( I) Another form of fighting speir 
(e)“MedKinc’ sewn into Icitlwr sicl.et, md 
ittiched to 1 strip Avorn round tl t right 
inkle 
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An M kiku^L OF M DjiLt Vri ikom the Lowti* 

Slopi s ov Mount Kinancoi 

A N>ell firoomeil md di^mfed old gentleman 

PI allows — 

(n) Tin. Hrge warm j,Trnient occTsionTlly worn in the 
coldir districts It is imilc oT pfeked monktj 
skins 

(l>) Metho I of sstTring tic gtrmtnt wlcn warmth »* 
not desirid 

(c) Tie spe-ir carrictl b\ NcCcrtns Icmc liLhitr tit'’ 
tin. fighting owe I'l cxxii 
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I'l-iVTl, X\\ lit 


Ki-m-a'-ia, on rMimoincKFi* 

Worn by bo}s, nnmnrricil Rirls, and warriors. 

Cj girls around tin, neck and around tbe upper arm 
By bojs and men abo\e tbc call, above the swell o 
biceps, and around tbe neck. 

j. Sue, 8^ X J in (at ornanitnlal lab) 

2. Sue, 95 X I m To show tongue at one end 
passed through the hole m the other end. Length o torig 
5 in. C/. 2R. 

3. Size, loj X i m 

2n IS Fig. 2 to show method of fastening by a slidi g 
bend. 

3(1. The common form of stop on any thong* being 
cylinder formed of fine iron or copper wire. 

4. A necklace (rare) formed of discs of bone. 

18 ^ in. m diameter and concavo-convex — probably vie 
method of manufacture Process has not been observe 

Two other specimens of embroidered straps, riot h 
shown, measure respectively iij x J in and nj ^ xff 
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Waist 1 KisrES 

1 An unornimenttd Itithcr stnp to v\ hicU is 
frinj^t of corils.t mnumlicr. CncU of tiicst 

8 in m lenj^tli, nnd is composed of short piece* ° 
stem (1 in 1 Lichcord is Urimn'ittd either bj the a ‘ 
of the upper extremity of the fruit of the goiirJ, 

*1 cltw of tfie ini betr, uhicli is hollovs On moseais’' 
clunking sound, ns of sleigli-bclls, is produced 
(I B clnw 

I = gourd (similnr to tip of n cucumber) 

' IheAfi. «i. er <».or»«is<rri.iC‘ Umvrrsnily 
by ssnrnors nnd by middle nged men Prom n lent ler 
strnp, otnnmented with n double row of blue nnd" ® 
bends, depend short lengths (’i in ) of chnin The 
an I ornnmentntion of the mu ni or' o does not sOf> 
fastened by pnssiitg the pointed thotig, terminnting 
extremity, through n hole pierced in the other The spir 
of br-iss wire (c) thnt is slid nlong tne pointed thong ns a 
stop IS here well shown 

Length of belt (fringed), 30 m 
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LAND AND AGRICULTURE 


Tun Kikfijni country w m fertile ns it **^^''*'^** n , gp 
only problem for tho student is how ft people 
unwarliko has contrived to possess nnd to Jiold so dcsiw 
a residence. In its natural condition it obounds, os /pr 
seen, in both wood and water, while the soil is so suite 
cereal crops that it has become tho granary of this por 
Africa. In the case of famino in other districts, largo ^ 
of corn are bought hero by tho Government and forwa 
for tho purposes of relief. Tlie present condition of the lao 
can best bo made clear by considering it os virgin, ^oo c ► 
fallow, or cultivated. Of tbeso tho last is by for the xnos 

important. Tho land which is used for pasture— It can 


scarcely bo called pastoral Iand-*>is spoken of liercafter. ^ 
Tho manner in which tho Virgin Land on tho confines o 
the country is being brought into private ownership has 1^®® 
described. In the heart of tho country the only 
which remain are the sacred groves and the common groun 
preserved by custom, such as the dancing-greens. These last 
in some cases owe their present form to communal labour. 

Woodland is, generally speaking, non-existent, the country 
having been denuded of trees, but there are the following 
exceptions In addition to the sacred groves, which 
usually found on hiUtops, a certain species of giant forest 
tree is considered sacred and is always preserved. It is kno^^ 
as the mu-ti mu-gu, and is a form of ficus. These trees maf b® 
estroyed by grass fires, but are never intentionally cut down, 
Isolated trees here and there are allowed to remain in order 
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that bce-hoxes may ho placed in them, and they form con- ri. 
splcuous objects in tho landscape. Tho traveller \\ho goes 
half a mile out of his way attracted by the hope of ehodo, will 
bo doomed to find tho bees already in possession. 

Certain trees, up to about twenty feet in height, aro found 
amongst tho cultivated land. Tlicy aro pollarded stocks 
whoso shoots aro useful in hut-building; therefore they aro 
spared. 

Lastly, in parts of tho country, all too few in number, 
small copaea may bo found preserved for limber. These cannot 
be used without leave being obtained and pajunent given. 
They aro said to belong ** to tho chief,” or at times “ to tho 
elders." It remains for other inquirers to show how far this 
is a case of communal ownership. Tho obligation of tho clan 
M’wc-s&'ga to keep certain lands under woodland has already 
been pointed out. 

Fallow Land is all in private ownership, and cannot be 
again brought into cultivation by any one except tho owner, 
Nvithout his leave. Tor such permission, in the majority of 
• cases, payment would bo expected in the form of goats, though 
a rich man might occasionally make a present to a friend uho 
desired an additional shamba. 

Ctillirafcd Land . — ^Tho Akikuyu aro essentially an agri- 
cultural nation. The countryside, when not awaiting its turn 
of cultivation, presents tho appearance of largo allotments 
' or of small fields divided by hedges. The arable ground is 
generally in lots of one and a half to three acres, one or more 
being assigned to the care of each -wife of tho head of the home- 
stead. Interspersed are large plantations of bananas, manioc 
and sugar-cano. 

The whole of the people are cultivatora of the soil. It 
• is tho duty of the men to clear the land of tho virgin forest 
or of tho brushwood that covers it after lying fallow and 
roughly to break up the surface. Their help is also required 
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agriculture 


to sctiro tlio birdi from Iho ripening crops; bejom , jo 

nominally contribute nothing. In practice, hon over, 
much more, planting and hoeing nntl harvesting, or * ® ^ 
has not womcnhintl enough to cultivate hU groun 
obliged to assist, and it U not considered dcroga o 

OnoJ3 

Tn-o instruments only are employed in agriculture. 
the crow-bar (mu-ga-ru-ru) for ibo original breaking up 
ground, uluch proceeding hn» already been deseri c • 
is a wooden stake seven feet long, about as thick as 
and sharpened at one end into a long fmo point. «olatc 

.3 Tlie other is known ns the kd-hi-yu, and is a 
instrument of iron like a spear-head, sot into a short a 
It is stabbed into the ground and the handle depresse 
which means the soil is prized up witii great rapidity a® 
a spade. Tlio power U chiefly derived from tlio wris . 
kd-hi-yu are made by the native smiths and ore ol ^ 
iron. They are not sharpened. Their form 
invariable. 

The equatorial year haa of course no winter and suuJ 
Its passage is marked by two wet seasons, which occur m 
are our spring and autumn. Planting is done in all cas 
the first commencement of the rains, and harvesting as 
as the crop has ripened after their cessation. There 
therefore two seed times and two harvests in tw’elve men 
and when an M’kikdyu speaks of ” a year,” he means 
months. 

Cutting out in paper in ample quantity the moon m ^ 
different phases, and with a supply of counters to 
rain, hoeing, birds, etc., we got some of our native , 
set out for us -what th^ considered to be a typical Kikuyu 
agricultural year. After due deliberation the subjoined scbem^ 
was considered by them to be so. It must be taken, ^ 
an absolute statement of fact, but as the Kikdyu ideal of * 
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Women Hoeing 

1. Both figures (a and fc) show attitude of women at 
held-work and method of holding kd-hi-yu. 

2. n shows attitude in repose, h attitude in work. 

3. n shows attitude in repose, b typical attitude m 
^planting and hoeing. The spinal curves are reinarkahwi 

also the slight degree of flexure of knee-joint. 
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typical year. Tho rains arc very irregular, and if tlioy fail 
altogether tho crop perishes. 


1st Month 

• 

Plant 

, 3 O 

LJRLt Pales 

_C 

2nd Month 


3 O 

nesry'llains 

C 

Srd }>Ionth 

• 

3 O 

ll«ary Rsim 

C 

Uain Stops. 

4th Month 


0 > O 

Iloejng 

c 

5th Month 

o 

3 O 

c 



Uoetns Sird'Searmg 

6th Month 

o 

3 O 

c 


Cird scartrv; and llarrcst 


Maizo.tho principal crop, is sown by stabbing holes vith tho 
kal-hu, about 0 inches m depth and 2 feet apart, into each of 
which two seeds are dropped. 

During the hoeing and weeding season the women are much 
occupied in. tho fields, tho attitude which they assume for 
worh, bending straight from the waist doimw ards w ith knees 
almost straight, would not commend itself to a European. 
The men squat on their heels for tbesaiae work The kd-hi-yu 
IS a very efficient instrument for dealing inth w eeds, as they are 
thereby prized up bodily by the roots. 

As soon as the crops are sufficiently npe to'attract the 
birds, the protection of them becomes a serious business m 
which the whole population take part. Temporary platforms 
are erected in the fields so that the whole field of operations 
may bo in view, and stones and pieces of earth are throim 
at the depredators , slin^ arc also used for this purpose. The 
flocks oi small thieves ate addressed by every abusive epithet, 
and hoarse ones and shouts echo from hiU to hill throughout 
the country-side. 
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At harvcat-timo the ears of com oro gathered by h^d a 
carried in bags of plaited string to the huts, where t 
hung up to dry. They oro then stored in huge baskets * • 

the enclosure of the horoesfead. Tlicso baskets are roe c 
and set upon legs, to avoid the depredation of vermin. 

Tlie more important grains are : — _ ^ 

Maize (zea mays): Kik. m’bem'-bi ; Swa. mu-hin 
Kaffir com (Sorghum voilgaro): IGk. moh'-cha or m' 
Swa.m’td-ma, the Indian millet. _ p, 

jjficc'-h‘, a fine grain, something like canary seed in app 
ancc. .ji.j; 

Others of less importance are dilTorent forms o mi 
known to the Akikd}^ as mu-kom'-bi, muim'-bi, u-gu® 
.These are grovm in'comparatively small quantities. 

' All these grains are exotic, and the Akikuyu say ^ 
been derived from tho * “ white man of very lo®S 
and have reached them in trade through the Akam ba> 
tribe situated between them and the coast. A chief to^ 
his grandfather would have refused to touch maize, whic 
now the mainstay of the people. It is interesting to note, i 
the same way, that the European varieties of maize introduce^ 
since the English occupation, which at first tho natives 
not touch, are now becoming appreciated by them. Thi 
slightly unfortunate from the point of view' of the settled 
who has to guard his crops from theft in a way former y 
unnecessary. 

Other crops that are growm are different forms of beam 
n’ja-hi, a small variety; m’bo-shi-o, the seed of ^bich 
I in. long; and n’ju-gu, or pigeon-pea (cajaniis jndiens -h 
This last is a shrub about 9 feet high, and is very largely grown- 
The fire-drill is often made of this wood. When the seed-po^ 
have been gathered the bushes are pulled up and preserve 
for fuel. 

The arum lily (Kik» n’do-ma), the sweet potato 
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Bl I t-HOARI R AND SlINC 
1 Hull roircr consists of — 

t Tlie innillc — i stick i6 in long 

h A flit tongue of wood — l^xgin Tht long border^ 
ire slnrpencd to 1 cutting edge It «s r'C*" 

It one end to carrj 
c The tbong — mide of birk twine 
In use the thong is whirled nround tlie head with the 
irm extended, and then twitched— not cricked like 1 whip 
When well handled it mikes a loud sound of 1 chiracter 
something between 1 pistol shot ind the whoop of 1 motor 
syren Used to scire birds 

2 Asmill, roughly made sling employed to hurl pellets 
of mud Made of bark twine woven by the fingers m t e 
same manner as women weaie their bags 

Cf PI xUiu p 78b It IS used from 1 phtfotm 
erected in the centre of each plot of ripening grim 

The principle of the sling is not employed m wirfare 
or for my other purpose 

.6 in 

c d ,i ,n 
c = 12 in 
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n'g^rd-cM), tbo sugar-cane (luV. ki-gwa, pi. i-gT\’a), arc also 
cullwated. Plantations of manioc may bo soon, and muck 
tesetnble an Engliak hop garden. Each vino trails over its 
supporting polo, which are situated about 12 feet apart. 

The only fruit cultivated arc bananas (Kik. ma-ri-go), of 
these there are many varieties, each differently esteemed. It 
is most difficult to recognise any difference in the plants, but 
the appearance and character of the fruit varies greatly. 

Tobacco (Kik. m’ba-ki) is lately gromi, both for homo 
consumption, in the form of snuff, and also as an article of 
trade with the surrounding tribes. 

The Castor Oil tree (Kik. ri-a-ri-ld) is cultivated, and the 
oil of the seeds used as grease for the skin and garments by 
those too poor to afford mutton fat. 



FLOCKS AND HERDS 


E tho Akikuyu are in the main, as has been 
ilturnl people, most possess, in addition to their 
a certain number of goats and sheep : cattle oro ^ 
id property of tho fou% Tlio lire stock are prized for t cir 
when alive, and for tlieir fleali and liidM when dead. T cy 
ppreciated, hoAvovor, not so much ns a source of food, bu 
iy as being the embodiment of wealth. All that go 
otes to the European, his flocks and herds do to t e 
kiiyu* for them ho uould pawn his very soul, forgotfu 
•d times that the possession of this form of Avealth miS 
improbably cost him his life. One of the chief objects 
he accumulation of live stock is that they may be us® 
the purchase of Avives. To those acquainted with the 
kuyc, perhaps the most reahstic touch in the folk tales 
jrded hes in the answers given by the boy M'wam'bia 
he mythical N’jen'ge. The animal whose life he has save 
s him to state what he would like as reward. H® 

t for goats and then for women. When his wishes haveheen 

lerously granted, and he is requested to say Avhat nest 
desires, he rephes, “ Nothing more ” I 
The goat is taken as the umt of value. If a man wishes to 
y a wife he must pay so many “ goats,” but the actual pay* 
mt may take the fonn of cattle, sheep, and goats. So, too, m 
e purchaseof ivory .negotiations used lo be earned on in terms 
goats. The fixed ratio of value of goats to cattle is as 13 to 1. 
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TUq total amount of cattle held by the Akikuyu has olu ays 
5a Email. A herd tho property of an individual may vary 
m ten to otic hundred beasts. 

Grazing ground in the heart of ICikhyu docs not exist to any 
ipreciahle extent. It is therefore tho general practice for 
Tds to be gent to tho confines of the cultivated land, ivhero 
1 certain parts there exist tracts \iluch liavo been denuded by 
re of thick forest grou-th. Tills ground is naturally covered 
y grass so dense that progress ts only possible along tho game 
racks, uhilst in height it sometimes reaches above tho head of 
i man on horseback. In this sea of grass the rhino lives, and 
o it the AkikujTi set fire in the dry season, uith tho result 
that the country is gradually brought, and maintained, in a 
condition that permits of its being pastured by their cattle. 

To these grounds tho herds are sent, u hero tlicy are placed 
at night in strong enclosures and guarded with unceasing 
•vigilance, both at pasture and in tho stockade, by a numerous 
armed escort to protect them from lions and raiders. 

. It has been said that tho cattle of the Akikuyu arc branded 
with a tribal mark. All inquiries that I have been able to 
make point to such brands being purely for identification, and 
dictated by the fancy of tho erwner. Occasionally some 
particular marlung may be considered ns ** medicine,” and to 
have protective power.’ 

The care of the cattle and everything connected rvith them 
is work that custom assigns to men and boys, and they are 
not supposed to drink other milk than that of tho cow. 

The calves are shut up apart from their mothers at night, 
and in tho early morning the herd is milked to a moderate 
extent, and then the calves are permitted to suck their mothers 
■ dry. The cows will not give up their milk except in the pre- 
sence of their calves ; and should a calf die it is sldnned and 
the skin stuffed with grass the cow licks it over and seems 
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iatisfied, and permits her milk to flow. In the 
Ives are turned loose as the herd approaches the lom 
and have the whole of the day’s milk. , 

Iking is done into a half calabash held with one 
this it is poured into a long narrow gourd, whic e 
msly been well rinsed out with cows* urine and „ 

moke. The consequence of its thus being put into 

[s, t.c. vessels in which the milk ferment is presen « 
immediately it is heated, with a view to sterilising j ^ 

:3 up into curds and whey, whilst, if not heated, it quic 
; sour. As the natives make no attempt at keeping » , 
I drawbacks do not matter to them, but from the European 
iller’s point of view it is a very serious evil. Whenatta • 
ysentery a supply of pure boiled milk is almost essen 
loovery, and even for bad fever it is most valuable ; he 
moat unfortunate that the natives often think that o 
: an animal into any vessel other than the usual half ca a 
i, e ff. into a European white enamelled bovl, is likaly to 
:e it go oS its milk. Curds, whey, cream, butter, end cheese 
never prepared ; in fact, the three latter are tinknown* 

The sheep and goals are pastured together, sometim®* 
cmpanied by a few odd cattle and calves, should the owner 
so happy as to possess such. Their grazing ** 

fallow land, TvhicU 'is sometimes referred to as t e 
;session of the goats.” The boys, when the country 
quiet, generally have charge of tlie smaller flocks ; ^ 

jk may be anything from ten or t^xenty sheep and goats to 
ree or four hundred, the joint property of neighbours, 
'ery sheep and goat is marked not by any form of brand, 
t by mutilating the ear in some way. The flocks are counted 
ery morning and every evening as a matter of routine, so 
at, what between counting his goats and the contents of 
.e lot bottle, our M’kikuyu is decidedly quick at figures. 

It is a pretty sight to see the flocks brought home for the 
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night. The mothers break into a trot 'as tlioy climb tlio 
hillside on which the village stands, and call to their youngsters. 
The kids, perhaps as many as fifty in number, are liberated 
simultaneously by a woman from tbeir common pound, and 
scamper for all they are worth through the low archway of 
growing greenery, which alone gives access to a Kikuyu 
homestead. They career like young rocking-horses don-n the 
short greensward without, heUcr-skeUer, waggbng their little 
tails, and often tumbling over each other in their eagerness, 
as they run straight to their mothers, whom all but the youngest 
recognise almost immediately. 

Every sheep and goat xs sheltered for the m'ght in tho 
hut bccupied by the owners, and as tho chill of sundo^vn 
comes, they wend their way with calm assurance into their 

■ respective homes and stand round tho fire in the centre, warm- 
ing themselves, • presently to jostle there witli their owners. 
In the case of a heavy rain shower they assert themselves 

■ still more energetically. Eventually thoy are put away for 
tho mght on the floor under the bedsteads, but the visitor 
constautly tumbles over one in the perpetual gloom of a native 
hut. Their presence thus in the house is of the greatest value, 
as the alkali in their urine prevents the ingress of the burrowing 
flea or jigger. 'Where no goats are present, as in the case of 
very poor people, children and sick persons may be seen wath 
their fingers and toes dropping off, in consequence of the 
jiggers in their hands and feet. 

vriie haa her wwn hayose, and uvery house has its own 
quota of goats — the term “goat” being used indifferently by the 
Akikuyu for both slicep and goat. On these, though not in any 
sense her property, she has practically a lien, for they are those 
which, on some ground or other, she can claim on behalf of her 
own Children against the other wives should her husband die. 
E^Ye3 are not milked, bnt the she-goats are. Their mni- 13 re- 
garded as the perquisite of the women, and as such is ?x^ed by 
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them for the young children This, however, 
large quantity, as though the quality is rich and e ic 
yield is small, and the larger proportion is require o 
kids. . 

It is an interesting fact that unless the goats are P 
supplied with saline earth they will not give thick m 
keep in condition. A trough contaimng such earth is 
in every homestead (cf. p. 59 and PI. xl. p. C8a). 



FOOD -AND COOKERY 


Tub Akikuyw may bo looked on as essentially vegetarians. 
Meat, in tbo form ot beef, mutton, and goats* flesh, though 
it is fce<iuently eaten, is the lujoiry of the few, and only par- 
taken o! in small quantity on occasions of sacrifice or festival. 

As regards food, thoy aro very conservative in their taste, 
and have a real repugnance to even try, when offered to 
them, any cereals or vegetables other than those they are 
accuatomed to. Wlute European bread and biscuits at© not 
to tbeir palate attractive ; sugar and salt are. 

This last, in its refined whit© European form, is always, by 
strangers, suspected of being poison, and refused. Thoy, 
however, accept with avidity tbo crude yellow-brown cr3r8tal8, 
with plenty of coral grit amongst them, which is the trade 
article, and obtained by tbo evaporation of sea water. 


ANIMAL FOOD 

Theoretically, certain of tho Akikuyu clans aro by custom 
allowed to cat a few sorts of wild game, but practically no 
M’kikuyu who lias not been much in contact with tho game- 
eating N’dorobo or Akam'ba, will touch it. If ho does, ho 
is looked on by hLs fellows as a pariah. Nothing but dire 
stan-ation will induce tUo Akikuyu to trj’ to cat wild meat 
and then, being unaccustomed to flesh in any quantity, they 
are soon attacked by dysentery, 

BLrtU, reptiles, insects, and grubs of any sort a»e never 
7 
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eaten the locust and the wliito flying ant are not reco^m ^ 
as edible As regards fisb, it i» specifically lai 
custom and tradition, that the eating of it makes a p 
ceremonially unclean 


their 


Eggs, too, are not used as food the Akikuyu give as 
reason for not keeping fowls, that the crou mg of the coc 
betray the whereabouts of their homesteads to raiding 


Cattle, sheep, and goats, even 


nesieaus iv/ — o . -,1 
when they die a natural 

death, are eaten On very great occa'»ions a bull is ® 
food The favourite animal for slaughter is a 
castrated ram that has been kept m the dark un 
mistress’s bedstead for three months and fed on sweet po 

tops He IS the only ammal m the country that ever gets rea 

fat, and his tail whereon his fat chiefly tends to accouiu 
grows to the size and weight of one of his lund leg® 
goats are castrated v\ ith the view to ultimate slaughter, 
it IS not customary to fatten them in the same ivay 
Ammals are not killed until they reach maturity , 8^ 
is unusual to kill anv female such being re«erv ed for bree ii^S 


ManfKER OF Slaughter 

The Kikuyu manner of slaughter, in the case of sheep or 
goat, IS as follows — 

The ammal is held as it stands, or is thrown to the ground 
The nostrils are then closed by grasping the muzzle w ith 
hand whilst its wundpipe^is tightly pinched with the other 
A sheep makes no struggle or resistance, and m a very "hort 
time is dead or almost so It is then placed across a man ** 
knees in a resting attitude, with its fore feet tucked under 
its breast, and a sword is thrust into the root of the neck 
Thereupon nearly all the blood in the body escapes, and i® 
collect^l into a calabash held to receive it 
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A Imowledgo of this method of slaughter is of practical 
importance, as the cook and boys of tho traveller aro usually 
Swahilis from tho coast, to whom, as Mohammedans, meat 
lulled in this way is nrvcatahlc. Mutton thus made for the white 
man’s table, and for presents to his Kikuyu friends, docs 
not somehow’ disappear with tho remarkable celerity that 
is so usually tho case when tho beast has bad its throat cut 
by the hand of the True Believer. 


Methods of Cooking Flesh 

Broiling on a wooden grid is the customary way of cook- 
ing flesh. Occasionally, however, a small portion may bo 
roasted on a spit stuck Into the ground. Boiled meat is never 
eaten by men, but the natives say that women make a sort 
of IeLsU stew ^v^th meat and vegetables when given a sheep, 
as a special luxury, after child-birth. 

While the sheep or goat is being killed and the blood 
collected, a large fire is made and stirred, so as to rapidly 
break down into a mass of glowing embers. When it has 
become such, at one end of tho fire two Y-shaped sticks 
.are driven into the ground, say 3 ft. apart. In the fork 
of each of these rests the extremity of a rod some 4 ft. 
long. The same thing is done at the other end of the 
fire. Then transversely across the face of tho glowing 
mass of embers are laid some half-dozen other bars to 
form the grial CJf tiiese ifie ends are supported by the 
two bars first mentioned. 5Iade of green sticks of suitable 
strength, this grid neither sags with its load nor catches 
fire, though removed but some 3 in. from the liot 
coaU. 

The joints and black pud^ngs ate then placed on it and 
turned about occasionally ; no attempt is made to bas^e tlipm 
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by boiling, and eaten hot. Often small quantities of 
and different beans are added, and the mass, when co > 
employed as a food when travelling. 

M’we'-ij and the other kinds of millet are usually rubb ^ 
down into flour, as otherwise they have a scouring e 
They are employed in making gruel- , They are also ca^ ^ 
about unground, and eaten by odd mouthfuls when trave 

Beans (Kte. N’ja'-hi; M’bo'-shi-o; 

Tho-ro'-ko ; Thu'-xt) 

These different species of bean are not rubbed into 
but are boded, either separately or mixed %rith maize, 
eaten either hot or in the form of a cold cake. The p®* 
contaimng the young seeds are never used ns a green 
table as uith us. 


JlrmoD OP Making Frotni 
The method of making flour Is os follows : The grain ^ 
first placed in a uoodcn mortar (ki>n6) formed from n shor 
length of the trunk of a tree, holloued out for about -0 
at one end, and of which the other is sunk into the ground, 
leaving the hollowed-out portion alone above it. A ben'J 
wooden pestle, some 5 ft. long, Ls used, with a stabbu^ 
action, to bruise the grain. When this has been done it 
brought to the rubbing stones. Tlieso ore two flat slabs c 
granite, of w bich the lower one, about 21 in. long, 1 0 in. " • 
nnd 3 in. thick, forms the bed or table. The upper stone or 
rubber U some 18 in. long, 0 in. wide, and 3 in. thick. In 
the larger stone is let into the ground bo that one rnti may 
bo ral-MKl a few inches. Behind thi^ raised end the woman 
knec^. She places n handful of the hniiswl grain on the 
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upper end ot the slab, lays the nibbing stone transi-crsely 
across the loner, and holding it by its extremities, and raisin- 
one edge, brings a certain amount of grain betwixt the two’ 
She then suddenly throws her weight fonvards and down 
wards whilst stiHening her arms. Tlie upper stone is thus 
made to travel over the face ot the lower, whilst the material 
bchnxt them is redneed to a fine meal. In 1006 the market 
value of 00 lbs. of meal thus prepared was goods to the value 
of 8d., and forty such loads were prepared at three davs’ 
notice on one occasion svithout its being considered any thin- 
out of the common. On 1} lb. of maize, or ot any ot tlm 
different forms of meal, varied, say. every third day by beans 
a man will keep contented and in good condition, makine 
la miles per diem under a 60 lb. load, and do so for mant 
weeks. **»auj 

1 ^li" traveller or resident in Kikiivu 

should at the earliest opportunity learn to recognise thrao 

of time that IS required to prepare a meal from each. ® ^ 

< JacI l^falheV ^ 

perhaps a couple of hundred hungry porters uaU 
all affection for their parent, and dTserrii™ i " 
of nowhere, if. by want of knUd-r^r foi"nf ^ 
to teed them on unground m’we-Ii, or condemns t’l, ° 
diet of beans many days in succession. 
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Fbutt 

The' only cultivated fimit is the banana. Certain 
them are eaten unripe, whilst the pulp is still (Juite s 
These are peeled and thrown on the embers to roast. 
kind is allowed to grow' ripe on the tree. The peel o 
remains quite green, but the pulp becomes soft and npe. 
another variety is cut and plunged into the store of ne 
ground m’ta-ma flour, or buried in the ground in a large p 
The rind of these turns yellow and the fruit has a de c ^ 
flavour. This btirying is, however, only an occasional 

Though the banana is universally grown wherever pos-i 
it is not more than a subsidiary element of the food-supply* ^ 
To say that there are no wild edible fruits or 
practically speaking, an accurate statement. The pn"^® ^ 
this part of the world In this respect is quite remarta 
At no time of the year can a man keep himself ahr© 
wild vegetable produce. ^ 

At the higher elevations the blackberry and the raspk® ^ 
grow rankly, but fruit but little. Still, they are recognised 
edible and gathered by the passer-by. The “elcphan 
berries ” of the Lai-ki-pi-a plains yield an occasional bandfu • 
Now and then a fruit liko a green medlar is met ■\rilh. ^ 
again there is a large forest tree whoso fruit contain pips t 
aro sucked for an adliestve sweet pulp with which th®y 
coated. But all the foregoing arc only gathered for the postin' 
of the idle moment. 


Honev 

lionet/, of which tbo Afcikuyu aro exceedingly fond, i^ 
u coUoctcd cverj^^here. All over the country, where inliaWtcth 

may bo seen isolated trees. In every tree is one, and soro*^ 
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^^o•vlE-^ PouNDiNc Grain 


^ R pk t 


In mornrs formed of sections of tree trunks The butt of 
etch niortnr ,s set into the gromij 

tica The nortar is holloaed ott bt means of an aae 
blade set into the eatremitt of a heart shaft hhe one o, 
the pounding slid s here represented 


BlSr STONES 


IN LSL 


The 

m'\nner 

Sven 


t,r-iin IS being rubl>cil into flour, m 
by the kneeling figure 
e Servinis qutrters author s cimr 


the Kikiij 




ft' -S A' phu! 

Bee-dox or Hixe 


be„=„.h. The ■•' - -^ey 

a dead branch lashed to each, and •>y 

secured, ' the bee-box js 
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Illust -xtion si ovis — The wa> in which the Kil P°* 
IS supported on three ston s and the fire ilterunr Is starte 
benetth it 

A half ^ourd used ns n dish sbel nd the standing figf^^ 
The woman cookinj; isweanne bend hoops in cartiinge 
of enr PI c F g 5 p 1406 

Collnr nnd chnin PI xvi Fig r p 32 k 
Numerous long necklnces of \ onen cords 
Bracelets an 1 broad garters of ron t ire , 

Both figures are clnd ahl e The PI illustrntes the 
adnptabilitj of the garments to the requirements of the 
moment 
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times haU a dozen, bee-boxes, placed there for the wild bees to 
Imild their comb in^ secure from the attachs of the difleront 
honej’-cating birds. 

These boxes arc formed from short lengths of trunks of 
trees, hollowed out by means of tho bladobf an axo set into tbo 
end of a shaft some C ft. long, and weighing altogether about 
C lbs., so as to form a chisel, for no curr'cd cutting tool of tho 
nature of a gouge is known. Tlxc timber chosen is somo soft 
wood, often a mimosa, tho girth twice the size of a man’s body, 
and about 5 ft. in length. The exterior is firet wrought 
into a true cylinder by adzing with an axe, and then one end 
of the length of tree trunk is set upright in tho ground at a 
suitable depth and angle. The workman — for tho making of 
bee-boxes is always the work of nman — nowprocceds to remove, 
by successive stabs, all the wood from tho centre of tho trunk. 
Eventually ho obtains a hollow shell a couplo of inches thick. 
This is nicely dressed externally with tho axe. Round tho 
margin of each extremity, on the inner aspect, a deop groove 
is cut about 2 ins. from its edge, into w'hich flat boards, each 
oneobtainedby adzing down a solid tree trunk, arc fitted. Tho 
finished article looks like a properly headed-up barrel. No 
holes ate intentionally made anywhere to admit the bees ; 
these find their w'ay in through the interstices in the fitting 
of the end-pieces. As many as lialf a dozen of these bee-boxes 
may be seen at a large native market on sale. They are laid 
upon suitable forked branches in the isolated tree, and secured 
in place by lashings of tough creepers. In the ease of new 
boxes, bunches of sweet-smelling flowers are tied to one 
extremity when it is first put in place. The idea is to attract 
the bees to it. 

A peculiarity of the Akikfiyu is never to suspend their 
boxes beneath the branch, by means of a span and bridle as 
tho Akam'ba do. Considering that they trace their descent 
from the Akam'ba, this point is worthy of notice. In some 
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parts of Kikfij'U, towards tlio Akara'ba border, the 
aro ornamontcd by simplo designs in, poker ^ ork. In ® 
of the country licro described such is never done, thoug 
usual for a man to 'brand his box •with a clan design. ^ 

Theft of honey from these boxes, vhich may bo mi 
the owner’s homo, is a recognised offence of a serious c a 
Tlio lioney is gathered by niglit. TIio bees aro 
of their hives by holding smoked torohes beneath e 
The honey is then collected into Icatliern hags. It ^ 
in the condition in which it happens to bo obtaine ’ 
black with ago and smoko, and mixed uith much ro 
comb. No attempt is made at separation or punfica i 
From it a form of drink is prepared. 


SALT 

No sahne deposits are known in Kikuyu. A small am<^n 
of coarse salt has, for long past, been obtained on the bor 
of the country from caravans passing to the northvaWl 
Ugan'da, and some too, perhaps, by way of trade through t & 
Akam'ba , but the people generally have had to conten 
themselves with the ash obtained by bummg the papyrus rus 
In many places the winding valley between tno lulls forms c. 
marsh ■which is covered by an impenetrable growth of tbi 
grass, which rises to a height of 12 ft. or more. 'Tb© 
smouldering fires of the ash-gatherers are still to-day t® 
be seen, even in the opened-out districts, and their product 
to ho purchased in the markets, but trade salt is now rapidly 
displacing it. 

The Akikfiyu do not, however, seem to experience any 
especial craving for salt, though they much appreciate it as a 
gift. With a thimbleful of salt doled out by the crystal, and a 
like amount of snufE by the pinch, it is easy to keep a wayside 
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acqua'mtanco nlert and Tivacions for hoars, and to gather all 
the scandat of the neighhonrhood. 

The clay tying beneath the surface mould in certain marshes, 
and in the face of past and present river banks, has in the 
past been C5:cavated by elephants and other game. To some 
of these places the Akikdyu drive their flocks to lick the salino 
earth. They also make it up into flat cakes of 20 lbs. each, 
to take home or to sell in the markets. Every homestead has, 

' on. its fiiirrounding green, a trough some 8 to 20 ft. longpi. 
hollowed out of a tree trunk. The saline clay is broken up 
in this with a little water, when the flocks greedily lick it up. 
The owners consider this clay essential to tho health of their 
animals, and all over tlio country this practico maintains, 
tho natives going to great expense and trouble to procure it, 
but it ia not used as human food. 

Of whets to the appetite the Akikuyu know nothing. 


THE KITCHEN 

All cooking, except that of meat, is done by the women. 
They cultivate tho ground, gather the proceeds for use, and 
transport it home. They fetch the firewood too : a great 
labour, and also the water. The coolcLng is usually done on 
small fires outside tho hut for convenience, but sometimes 
it is done inside. There are no ceremonies nor rites con- Cf 
nected with the fire at which cooking is done, nor with anv 
other form o! fire. Roasting is not practised, nor is frying. 
Baking in any form is unknown. Cooking amongst hot 
embers, grilling, boiling, and stewing are, as has been seen, 
recognised methods of preparing food. 

Pots are described under Pottery. They vary in size 
from ^ gallon to 4 or 5 gallons. There are only two shapes. 
No form of lid. or stopper is made for them. Tliough they 
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have lugs they are never suspended over the fire, nor is any 
form of ring made for their rounded bottoms. Eacli is set 
betwixt three stones, and the fire built beneath. No food 
can bo cooked in or eaten from a cracked pot ; to do so makes 
a person ceremomally unclean, and involves an expensive 
purification. The narrow-necked vessels are only used as 
. receptacles for fluids. The lack of covers or lids is made good 
by closing the mouth of cooking pots when in use with a 
mass of green loaves. 

Calabashes or gourds of different sizes, bisected longi 
tudinally, form the only dishes and receptacles for food. Food 
is eaten out of one common dish. A native hut, f-c* 
home of 1 one wife, will have three or four earthenware pot*?, 
half a dozen half-calabashes of different sizes as dishes, and 
a couple of gourd flasks, each fitted with sling and leather 
cap, to carry milk or gruel when absent from home. Cooking 
• vessels are not formaUy cleansed : the nature of the work 
they do renders such unnecessary. 

Stirring in cooking is done with a stick. A special whisl^' 
made like the butt of an arrow plumed ^rith strips of leather, 
IS used, for stirring up the gruel in the long narrovr gourd in 
which It IS carried on a journey, and may sometimes be found 
m a man’s quiver, filesses, however, made of flour are pre- 
pared of such a consistency that they may either be drunk 
as a soup from the dish, or else gathered up as a bolus vith 
the fingers, and so carried to the mouth. 

No form of kitchen middens exist, nor are they being 
termed. The character of the food and the nature of Kikiij-u ' 
customs ahke preclude any such formation. 
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MEALS 

The only formal meal of the day is that partaken of nt 
sundown. It is eaten \isually outside tUo Iiut, but inside 
• the enclosure. The morning meal is some that has been 
kept over from supper. Men and women never eat together. 
A ■\\oman is not allowed to see a man cat meat, still less does 
she cook it for him. 

Ko kmfe, spoon, or fork aro employed with any dish. If 
a piece of meat wants dividing it is chopped in half with the 
touch o! a sword point. 

The principal man hands to each diner in order of pre- 
cedence his portion. No one cxliibits any eagerness to begin, 
nor hurries with what has been given him, nor asks for a further 
help. If the meal is meat, how'cvcr, tho whole on tho grid 
is generally distributed at first. It is tho rule to cat slowly. 
The first moutUful taken must be spat out on to the ground, 
Btneditius heaedteat. In a general way only equals in rank 
eat together. 


FORMS OF DRINK 

No kind of drink accompanies a meal. A man drinks 
when he is thirsty. Many porters on the march drink cold 
water freely : on a kno-vm road they reserve themselves for 
• particular sources of supply as being the most palatable. 
The Akikuyu have no idea of preventing water becoming 
contaminated. The consequence is that the rivers and brooks 
become abominably polluted with the rush of the first rains 
and much dysenteric trouble ensues. The Government 
officials could do an immense amount of good by simply 
proclaiming the sanctity of water. The natives quite realise 



the rftcot of contnmlnAtion, nml voiiUl xwlcomc tlie enforce* 
inrnl of tlic most ulringcnl nilcH ot the diffcirnt Government 
^tfltions. 


GncKt. (Mr-Tiion'-A) 

Wnlcrj’ Gnicl is largely tlruiik cold Jjy oil in daily life, 
and is much liked. In the manner and extent of use, and in 
tho Consideration in ^^hlch it is held, it occupies much the 
t-nme jdaec as heer dot's amongst our labouring rJasscs, 

It is made from any of the niualler grains mcntionetl, 
mbiicd doun into flour, but from maizo it is not made. Sup- 
plies of gmcl may frequently bo reen l>cing carrietl about in 
large narrow-neckoil calabashes containing tip to C gallons, 
tho mouth being atoppered ssith a rcrow ol nueot leaves. It 
is not made os an article for «.slo. 


Nativk Br.nn (X'jo'-m) 

Tills is the pure juice of the sugnr'Cahcellghtly fermented. 
Ko svatcr is added to it, citlior in manufacture or in use. It 
is the chief alcoholic drink of the Akikiyu. It has a nhghtly 
acid taste yet ^‘ome'l^hat resembles a soft cider. A quart 
svould.ho a reasonable amount for a man to fake. On it 
the natives flometizno.s become intoxicated to the o.xtcnt of 
becoming muddle-licadcd, gamilous, noi«y, or treacherously 
nggressire, but they do not seem to be inclined to become 
sleepy or physically incapable. Still their friends recognise 
them as being under alcoholic inllucnco and treat them ac- 
cordingly. Drunkenness is not considered ludicrous, and a 
sot is despised. No man Is alloucd to drink n’j6*hi before ho 
has attained the position of an elder ; the idea docs not 
seem to attract tlie younger men, who never express any 
wish or exhibit any inclination to be allowed to partake. 




Shows on end Mew ol the tree triinh, in which nre 
exensnted n series o( shallow* mortars lor pounding the 
c.ine. Down its length thewomcn stand .ilternntely- not 
facing one another. 

The peculiar habit ol crossing the legs when standing 
at ease is seen in the case ol the bo\ on the left. 

Tlie large platters ( 1 >I. Nsiii.' F,g. p ^5 
used to carry the pounded pulp to a group ol men near 
by (not sliown) whose duty it is to wring out the juice 

The white material on the ground is the snow-white 
sticks ol peeled cane cut into short lengths ready lor 
pounding. 
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MANUFACTURE OF NATIVE BEER C3 


Occasionally formal drinking parties are summoned by a 
chief, which arc very serious functions. Every step at these 
meetings is taken in exact aocordanco with precedent estab- 
lished by custom. They are called in order tliat important 
news may bo imparted to alt in the most formal manner. 
Henco' everybody who is anybody is invited, and takes care 
to bo present. Such a party, summoned by a chief to present 
mo to his people as a close friend and ally, is described some- 
■wliat fully on p. 200. 

K’jo'hi ia made as follows : — 


Tho trunk of a largo tree, some 10 to 20 ft. long, and 18 in. 
or more in diameter, is roughly squared on three sides and 
bedded firmly into the ground, whilst at the same time rising 
above it to a convenient height. Tho upper surface is then 
wrought fiat, with the e.vccption of a strong edge 3 in. deep 
and as much wide, which runs all the way round. On this 
surface, at intervaU of about 18 in. apart, cup-shaped 
cavities forming mortars are worked. They are about 0 in 
across and 6 in. depth. Such a log may be seen any- 
where, the explanation being that it hes where it feU 
^e pestles employed am about 6 ft, long, weigh about 
10 lbs., are clubbed at the end, and resemble tho Indian 
club of the gymnasium wath a long and much stouter 
shaft. 


The sugar-cane when cut is forthwith stripped of its 
dark hard outer surface with a sharpened kai-hu or si me 
^e now snow-white sticks are made up into bundles and carried 
by the women to the log. together with a quantity of stronv 
twano, some large platters, haU calabashes of large size and 
large gourd bottles for storage of the jnice. The cane cut 
into short lengths, is now thrown mto the trough ; the women 
range themselves on either side alternately, and one gives 
tho lead by driving her pestle into her mortar and starting 
an impromptu song. In the next stroke she makes she il 
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ompnnicd by tlio olhcn, ^\ho tnko the time from her, unci 
lon>e, In tlu* form of a chorus, the Rcntimcnls expressed hy 
i BOloist. 

As soon ns a portion of the cane Is erushccl it is piled up 
the yrent platters (Li*tn<ru-ni) nnd carried to the men, uho 
nroimd the large Imlf cnlnhashes in order to uring out the 
ce. J 2 nch man holds in his left hand n stick, the size of n 
gcr nnd about 10 in. long, to one end of uhicli n few yards 
strong bnrk string is nttnehed. Ho rests tho stick ngninst 
0 face of tho pile of pounded tane, and opening his hand 
isps tho mass of pulp in the centre of wln'ch now lies tho 
ck A\ith its string dependent. He then passes tho string 
th the right hand up nnd donn tho length of tho stick. 
10 resuU is n spindle-shaped mass of pulp secured round tho 
ntral stick hy n number of strings passing over its surface, 
lis spindlo ho now takes in Ins two hands and slow ly UTingy 
'cr tho calabash. Wlicn no more juice flows tho string is 
.st off from around the mass, nnd the dry snow -white fibre 
lat formed the spindlo falls from its control stick axis to the 
'ound Tho wholo mass is thus treated. From the calabash 
shes tho juice is ladled into largo nnrrow-ncckcd gourds, nnd 
iken home. Into it is then placed some of the dried pods of 
10 alofa tree. These aro sold in tho native markets split 
ad dried. Tho effect of tho introduction of this fruit is, the 
atives sa}’, to set up fennentation. Next morning, * e. in 
bout eighteen hours from being expressed, the jmee is ready 
ir drinking. 

It is stated that another form of alcoholic drink is made. 
Vater is added to honey in the proportion of two parts of 
’ater to one of honey. Tho strained fluid is ready for 
xinking in less than twenty-four hours. Neither of these 
leverages remains potable for more than a day. As might be 
.nticipated, that made from honey is much the more in- 
oxicating. 
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EPirojm OF kiktJye food 

The dishes of KUciijru cookery are few : — 

1. Black pudding or sausage is made from the blood, mixed . 
\vith pieces of fat, meat, kidney, heart, and other viscera 
chopped up small and placed in tho stomach, and into lengths 
of the great intestine. These are first secured vrith a skewer, 
and then tied with a strip of the tough inner bark of a bush. 

2. Meat broiled as previously described. 

3. Plain boiled maize or beans (the hard seeds), or tho 
tubers of the arum lily and its green stems. 

4. A stiff hasty pudding or cake made by boiling together 
• 'mixed grains, whole beans, and fiours. It is eaten hot or 

cold, and is a favourite food to cany on a journey. 

5. Parched maize *, also a small grain like canary seed eaten 
raw. 

0. Honey mixed with plenty of broken comb. 

7. Sugar-cane peeled and chewed. 

The beverages are : — 

1. TMn gruel. 

2. Native beer, i.e. fermented sugar-cane juice or mead. 
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HUT-BUILDING 

The Kikujni hut (nj-um'-ba) ih a strong, comfortable, well- 
built structure, admirably adapted to the requirements of its 
users. 

It lends itself to the employment of any form of vegetable 
growth available, and It demands no tool as essential for its 
construction, though tho universal digging and slashing knife 
(fc4-hi*yu) is always, as n matter of fact, employed. Every 
hut, largo and small, is constructed in exactly tho samo ViAy. 
Its merits aro manifold, as will bo pointed out later i its chief 
faults arc lack of light, and of any means of ventilation beyond 
the door. 

To build a hut the following is tJjo procedure : — 

Marhing out the Site. — A circular mark, about 16 ft. in 
diameter, is scratched into the ground on tbo site selected. 
No guide beyond the eyo is used. 

Diggivg the inner Iting of Holes. — ^Holes, nineteen in number, 
equidistant from one another, arc then dug in the lino -of the 
scratch. Each hole is mode by stabbing the digging-knife or 
a pointed stick into the ground, and removing with tlie hand 
the earth so loosened. A hole is thus rapidly made, of any 
depth desired up to the length of a man’s arm, and yet only 
large enough for the arm to pass down it, whilst the surrounding 
soil remains undisturbed. 

Selling up the Inner Ring of Posts — Into each of the nineteen 
holes is placed a post the size of tho wrist, and bifurcated at its 
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c’ Matft hoop on which the frame is bui^r 
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upper end. Tlieso posts rise nhovo tlio level of the ground 
about 4 ft. 

Setting up Interior Pillars to carry the Poof , — An oblong is 
next marked off in tbo centre of the circle, 3 ft. by 4 ft. 0 in. 

At eacb corner of this figure four posts, of the thickness of the Pi 
upper arm, are Bimilarly set up. -Tlieso likeiviso have their ' 
free extremities bifurcated, and stand above the ground some 
C ft. 

MateriaXemployed for Lashings . — A shrub known as kam'-ba 
supplies the place of string or rope. Its habit of growth is in 
the form of straight shoots some 8 to 12 ft. high, like hazel 
wands. Throughout the year the bark strips readily. It 
grows in great profusion. The wands are cut ; the bark at 
the end of the stick freed with the thumbnail or teeth, and 
then, with one pull, the whole of the bark leaves the rod to 
the very tip. Bundles of bark aro thus prepared as required. 

Preparation of Frame for Apex of Poof . — A strong hoop, ri. 
some 3 ft. in diameter, is made of pliant rods bound together 
till they form a roll rather thicker than the wrist. This hoop, 

- when completed, is laid flat upon the ground. Into the earth, 
at the centre of the hoop, is driven a stake, sharpened at both 
ends, some 4 ft. long. The smaller ends of a number of pliant 
rods are now lashed to the middle of this axial stake. Then, 
one by one, each rod is forced towards the ground, so as to 
take a curve -with the convexity directed downwards, and then 
each rod in its turn is lashed to the hoop at the point where 
it crosses it. Further rigi^ty is presently secured by adding 
another ring midway between the first one and the axial 
stake. 

A framework is thus obtained that in shape resembles the 
^ bloom o£\he convolvulus, whilst the axial stake maybe likened 
to the stalk of the blossom. 

This framework will presently be required in the construc- 
tion of the roof, of which it forms the summit of the dome. 
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From every roof in Kikfiyn the axial stake may be noticed 
projecting ns a terminal some 2 ft. or more high. 

Thp . . Wall-Plalz or Cnrh-Ptate . — Into and around the X- 
shaped upper ends of the wall-posts are then bent long ph'ant 
rods. The«e, when interwoven; form a ring of great strength. 
On this ri.ng the sticks that support the load of thatch wiU 
presently rest. 

The IFulfe.— When the curb-plate has been finished, the 
walls are filled in with fine wattling, smaller uprights being 
introduced between the main uprights as required. When 
tho hut has been completed this wall is daubed with clay : 
not with cattle dung. Sometimes the wall is made of 
planks set on end, and applied edge to edge, but such is only ■ 
eeen n the case of a wealthy man in a forest district. The 
poeul ar nictliod of making these planks will be dealt with 
cwewlioro. 


Tie Itallcr, in relation to t7,e Terminal oj Apex of Sooi.- 
The rafters or roof poles, in the form of long tapering saplings, 
whoso butts are about the thickness of the wrist are mw 
rested on tho wali-plate, and lashed to it ivith strips of bark 
Below and beyond the- wall-plate these ends project for some 
4 ft., to form tho eaves, while their smaUer ends are brought 
together in tho eontro to form n eonical roof with a pitch of 
40 degrees. The frame to form tho apex, previously eon- 
struoted, is now adjusted into position, and the small ends of 
Bomo of tho rafters lashed to it, tho upper end of a rafter i 
oaoli case being laid parallel to one of the vertical rods of 
which tho frame is composed. 

Provision for the Altachment of Thatch . — Flexible rods are 
now woven, and at tho same time tested, around the rafters 
BO as to form complete hoops op horizontal bands, which cm' 
brace each rafter in the substance of a form of woodcQ ro e 
Tho interval between each of these bands depends on the Icn th 
of tho thatching material to bo employed, but is usually about 
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18 in. Tiio sirongest and most carefully-applied hand is 
that -n-hioh embraces the butta of tbo rafters, and forms the 
edge of the eaves. 

• Provj^ton lo support the Eaves.— It has been stated that the 
rafters project some 4 ft. beyond the waU-plato to form a 
deep eave or verandah ; also, that their butts are connected 
together with a specially strong woven and twisted band of 
flesdble rods. At intervals of about 4 ft. holes are now dug 
beneath the extremities of rafters.. Each hole is of such a depth 
that a post with a forked head can bo slipped into it, and then 
raised upwards from the bottom of the hole sufficiently to take 
the weight of the rafter. Tho hole is then gradually filled with 
earth and well rammed, wliich drives tho earth beneath tho 
heel of the post, and compels it to carry its load. 

‘Transverse — From tho curb*plato on ono side, 

resting in tho '-.-shaped ends of two of the centre posts, 
down to the curb-plato on tho opposite side, ruas an arch of 
strong, flexible rods carried beneath the rafters, and lashed to 
them. 

The other two central posts carry a similar arch resting 
on their Y-sJ'..^ped extremities. 

Four supplementary bands complete tho framework of 
the roof. 

Thatching . — A number of loads of reeds, flags, or long 
grass, carefully cut and bound into long, conical bundles, 
tapering to a point, and each weighing perhaps ninety pounds, 
are now brought in and thrown down near the house. Ono 
6y one tfiey are opened; and tfio material made up into a 
number of wisps, each containing as much as can be grasped 
in the two hands. Each wisp is carefully tied at its butt 
>with a scrap of tying-bark (kam'-ba). 

Some hundreds of these having been got ready, thatching 
now begins. To the lowest hoop or band that embraces the 
lower ends of the rafters they are, one by one, securely tied, 
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>\ith tho thick end, or butt of the wisp, doumwards A com- 
plete circle of closely applied tvisps is thus completed 

Another circle is nou commenced, but tho u isps or sheaves 
of grass m this case, as m all future ones, have their butts 
u-pxiardsy beii^ lashed to tho roof hoop next in senes, wlulst 
tho free brush like ends project nell beyond the eaves The 
thatching, having been once started in this way, is gradually 
carried upwards by tying donn circle after circle of ivisps 
of grass, each overlapping that beneath it, and each liaving 
its butt upwards A thoroughly good thatched roof is thus 
arrived at It resists decay in a wonderful v.ay, for the 
nhite ants and other destructive creatures do not attack 
it in consequence of the smoke that permeates throughout 
the whole of it from the fire beneath 

TAfi Door — Thera is no window, nor is there any provision 
for the emt of smoke it seems somehow to leak away through 
the whole surface of the roof The door is always made the 
same shape and size It is a neatly noven wattle hurdle made 
from a tough creeper At night it is set up against the entrance 
on the inner side and there firmly secured by wedging a 
strong piece of timber between its inner face and the nearest 
of the four inner pillars (c c ) 

The Fireplace — Into the forks of these pillars are laid 
two cross bars and on the cross bars are laid bonzontally 
broad planks, so as to form a ceiling to that part of the roof 
comprised ivithin the four pillars On the floor beneath 
are three stones/ betmxt which the fire is made ■ahilst the 
upper surface of the boards form a platform on which firewood 
and articles are laid This ceiling is obviously a great safe 
guard against a conflagration tho possibility of ivhich how 
ever., never seems to he taken, into account by the Akikdyu 
who do not hesitate to throw on small sticks in quantity to 
make a hnlhant blaze ii hen temporary illumination la desired 
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Tiir Door oi a Hlt 

Being taken to the home of the purchaser by the craftsman 
who’has made it. 
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with tho thick end, or butt of the wisp, downwards A c 
plete circle of closely apphed wisps is thus completed 
Another circle is now commenced, but the wisps or shee 
of grass in this case, as in all future ones, have their bt 
upwards, bemg lashed to the roof hoop next in senes, wh 
the free brush hke ends project well beyond the eaves T 
thatching, having been once started m this way, is gradua 
earned upwards by tying doivn circle after circle of vi'\ 
of grass, each overlapping that beneath it, and each havir 
its butt upwards A thoroughly good thatched roof is thi 
arrived at It resists decay in a wonderful way, for tl 
white ants and other destructive creatures do not attnc 
it in consequence of the smoke that permeates throughou 
the Avhole of it from the fire beneath 

The Door —There is no window, nor is there any provisioi 
for the exit of smoke it seems somehow to leak aw ay tbrougl 
tho whole surface of the root The door is always made the 
same shape and size It is a neatly-woven wattle hurdle made ^ 
from a tough creeper At night it is set up against tho entrance 
on the inner side, and there firmly secured by wedging a 
strong piece of timber between its inner face and the nearest 
of tho four inner pillars {c c ) 

The Fireplace — Into the forks of these pillars are laid 
two cross bars, and on the cross bars are laid honzontallj 
broad planks, so as to form a ceiling to that part of the roof 
comprised wntlun tho four pillars On the floor beneath 
are three stones,* betwixt which tho fire w made, whilst tho 
upper surface of tho boards form a platform on w Inch fircru ood 
and articles are laid This ceiling is obviouilv a great safe- 
guard against a conflagration, tho po'iaibilitj of which how- 
ever, ne\cr seems to bo taken into account b^ the Akiku^ni, 
who do not hesitate to throw on nmnll slicks m quantity to 
make a bnlhant blaze srlicn temjKimij illumination fs de«iro<l 
* M«rrU|:« Ctaatomi p 191 
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General Summary,— A house, such as described, buUt of 
good materials, vAW last a lifetime, ■ttith occasional repairs, 
provided it bo occupied. If, however, it be deserted, it will 
entirely disappear in the course of a few years under the 
ravages of white ants and boring beetles. 


BRIDGE-BtHLRINa 

Kikuyu is a land of streams. Coming from the mountains 
near at hand, they are liable to sudden rises and fallings of 
considerable amount. Tlieir rocky channels, cut through 
mountain gorges, will not permit of overflow, whilst at the 
same time the gradient is considerable. Hence, with a very 
small rise of water, the force of the current renders a ford 
dangerous or impassable. The people have in consequence 
become expert bridge^builders. Should circumstances permit, 
a tree is felled so that it shall fall across the stream and rest 
on either shore. This, however, can only bo done where cliff- 
like hanks rise above flood level, or the trunk would be swept 
away on. the occasion of the first thunderstorm in the moun- 
tains above. This form of bridge is consequently onlv seen 
in the wilder parts. The usual form of bridge, however, is a 
suspension one : a sort of spider’s-w eb of creepers carried 
from one tree to another. It is often no easy matter to recog- 
nise it. As paths were made os unobtrusive as possible for 
purposes of defence, bo a bndge was for choice constructed 
in a spot and in a manner calculated to screen it from obser- 
vation. 

A first-class bridge would be built thus : 

The biggest and tallest tree available is felled and axed flat 
onone surface. In drying, it often takes more or less of a twdst, 
BO that when one part of the flat surface looks upward, the 
• remainder of the flat surface faces somewhat to the right or 
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\ \\ irrior, an ilh the scabbard of his sn% onl 
IS watching the photographer from the niiJiUe o < 
bridge 
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Gtmral Summary.— A. house, such as described, built of 
good materials, last a lifetime, with occasional repairs, 
provided it bo occupied. If, houcver, it bo deserted, it will 
entirely disappear in the courso of a few years under the 
ravages of white ants and boring bcotlcs. 


BRTDGE-BT31LD1XG 

Kikuyu is a land of streams. Coming from the mountains 
near at hand, they are liable to sudden rises and fallings of 
considerable amount. Their rocky channels, cut through 
mountain gorges, ndll not permit of overflow, whilst at the 
same time the gradient is considerable. Hence, with a very 
small rise of water, the force of the current renders a ford 
dangerous or impassable. The people bavo in consequence 
become expert bridge-builders. Should circumstances permit, 
a tree is felled so that it shall fall across the stream and rest 
on either shore. This, however, can only be done where cliff- 
like banks rise above flood level, or the trunk would be swept 
away on the occasion of the first thunderstorm in the moun- 
tains above. This form of bridge is consequently only seen 
in the wilder parts. The usual form of bridge, however, is a 
suspension one : a sort of spider’s-web of creepers carried 
from one tree to another. It is often no easy matter to recog- 
nise it. As paths were made as unobtrusive as possible for 
purposes of defence, so a bridge was for choice constructed 
in a spot and m a manner calculated to screen it from obser- 
vation. 

A first-class bridge would be built thus : 

The biggest and tallest tree available is felled and axed flat 
on one surface . In drying, it often takes more or less of a tivist 
so that uben one part of the fiat surface looks upward the 
■ remainder of the fiat surface faces somewhat to the nght or 
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to tho left. Should thb defect be very pronounced, another 
smaller piece is sewn to it, so as to mako good the defect. 
Should no larger tree be available to mako a footway, a 
spindle-shaped fascine of sticks and creepers supplies its place. 
Thus is the footway made. The mdth may vary from the 
breadth of a man’s foot to a plank broad enough for a corr to 
traverse. 

A pair of strong posts — tree trunks with the first bifurcation 
of the branches left on — are then set up a few feet apart on one 
banlc — and are connected by a heavy crossbar. On this cross- 
bar one end of the foot-plank rests. 

By the side of the posts that carry the crossbar are erected 
another pair of fairly strong tree trunks, each some 30 ft. 
or more above the ground. 

To each of these tall posts two cords may for the present 
be said to be attached ; the first cord is attached to the post 
at a point some 18 ft. above the level of the foot-plank or foot- 
rope, forming a hand-rail as it were ; the second cord is attached 
to the upper extremity of the post-its use will presently be 
explained. Every 12 in. or so along the length of the cord 
referred to as the “ hand-rail,” a large number of smaller 
cords are attached, which vary in lengths in accordance with 
the Bag of the hand-rail. The lower extremity of these 
short lengths are attached to the footway. Hence, the weight 
of the footway, and any load that may bo placed on the 
footway, 15 thus carried by the " hand-rail." 

The second cord, previously stated to have been attached 
to the upper extremity of the 30-foot post, is now carried 
somewhat beyond the middle point of the “hand-rail,” thus 
“iA *Jzib lllany other corda. 

similarly pass between points along the “hand-rail rope” 
and the vertical post of its own aide. 

What has been said of one end or half of the bridge, equally 
applies to the other. 
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A series of Y-sUaped upriglits and crossbars foiro an inclined 
piano of varying length from tbo ground to the commence- 
ment of the foot-plahk. 

From these short posts that thus carry the approach, stays 
are carried to the tall 30-foot posts that support the “ hand- 
rail'’ ropes, in order to meet the strain put i;pon them by . 
the weight of the bridge transmitted to them. 

The whole structure is made of tree trunks end of tough 
creepers. Every part jdelda till each cord comes to do some 
share of the work. The result is admirable, as all that is sought 
is attained by the simplest means. The soundness of the prin- 
ciple and practice is shov.-n by the fact that in the grounds 
of the Staff College at Camberley is a large demonstration 
bridge constructed of planks, posts, and wire, identical other- 
wise in every respect with that of the Akikijyu* In other 
words, our sappers cannot evolve anything better. 

The suspension bridge shown (Plato sliv.) illustrates on© 
where the footway was made of a rope of stjeks. Tliis had 
done so much work that the footway had stretched until 
the whole thing was admitted by’ all to be about to fall to 
pieces ; yet, under the pressure of necessity, I managed, 
by strict discipline, to pass about four hundred men, with 
their women and goats, »ovcr it in a steady stream, and still 
it did not part. 

tVhensuch a bridge is carried between two great leafy trees 
growing on either side of a river, and often with their branches 
almost touching, it almost defies detection. Another great 
point in favour of these bridges is, that with a few touches of 
an axe pursuit can be checked. The approaches, too, are often 
covered by war-pits to cool the impetuosity of raiders. 
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riUE SIAICIXG 

No tradition or explanation of t!io origin of firo exists 
amongst the Akikuyu, nor has it any place m social or religious 
ceremony It is produced m one way only — by the fnction 
between two pieces of wood The implements for making it 
vary but slightly in pattern 

The Upper, or Drill, stick (u hn'-di) is a straight rod like 
a lead pencil, 13 in to 24 in in length, and 1 m to 1} in m 
circumference The lower end is convex \Vlicn using the 
longer drills of 24 in , the palms of the hands are not 
apphed more than tw o thirds of the w ay up It may perhaps 
be well here to explain that to obtain fire by the friction 
between two pieces of wood it is essential that one shall be 
hard and the other soft, of which the harder shall be the dnll 
Again, not any drill will do wnth ony fire stick The texture of 
the wood of the one has to bear a certain relation to the tex- 
ture of the wood of the other in order to produce fire The 
Akikuyu say, m explanation, that “ one is the man and the 
other IS the woman ’* The upper or drill stick (u bn'di) may 
be made of the w ood of the following trees — 

Ni u gu o , Mu lin di ki , Mu gu mu , Mu chfi gu , Mu gi o , 
Ru gu tu or Ka gu tu (* Vemonia Sp ) , Mu cha sa (Vemonia 
Sp ) , Mu h ka (t Vernoma Sp ) 

The Lower or Fire stick (j^ ka) is made of an altogether 
different wood It is of the pulverised tissues of this stick 
that the tinder is formed, and gradually brought to a glow bj 
the friction of the drill 

It IS oval in sections, 9 in to 12J m long by in to m 
in circumference, flattened on its lower aspect, and tapered to 
a point at either extremity On the upper surface of its 
middle third, about half a dozen cavities the size of half a pea, 
are formed to receive the end of the dnll The wall of each 
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Upper or Drill sticV. 
Lower or Fire stick. 
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S^1o\\^ — 

1 MvUkkI oC hoUlmji lUc tlriU ^ttck prior to btj,mriii}' 

uork. — I e , tlit lliuinh ind finger tips of right 
hindimd h} the third 'ind foiirtli fingers of tlic 
left hind 

2 riic opposed pilms in their doNtn'cvird course ire 

hcri. ipproiching tlie limit of tiieir rnngt 

3 The method of returning the pilms to the top of the 

dnl stick — 

(t) rite left lianl by third md fourth fingers presses 
the point of the drill firmly dounttards into the 
ciMtv of the fire stick 

(i») T 1 e rtf'! t haml h^s been thrown upwards to the 
top of the drift uliich it is now in the ict of 
grasping, m order that it may presently do the 
ivork now being done by the left — •« e , of 
pressing the point of the drill into the cavity 
in the fire stick, whilst its companion travels 
upwards to be again opposed to it 
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cavity is cut down to its bottom at ono point, and a tiny gutter 
made to proceed from it. Down this gutter the pulverised 
woody fibre insensibly trickles as it escapes from beneath the 
drill. None of it remains in the cavity of the fire stick. 

This lower block or fire stick may be made of the w ood of 
the following trees 

Mu-rin'-ga *, Mu-chu-gu ; Mu-i-goi-a ; Mu-t6-i (1 Vcmonia) ; 
^Iu-r6-vu. 

To make fire, tw'O natives proceed as follows : Ono from • 
his quiver takes his drill and fire stick. From his scabbard 
he draws his sword. They sit on their heels opposite to ono 
another. The sword lies on the ground between them, its 
■point directed towards the man about to use the drill. The 
assistant then firmly holds tho fire stick transversely across 
and a little above the tip of the weapon, and places a small 
. handful of dry crumpled grass bandy. 

•• The fire-maker then rubs the palms of his hands, and also 
the tip of the drill, on the dry ground, and drops a minute 
quantity of earth into tho chosen concavity on tho fire stick. 
In this cavity tho convex end of the drill is now placed. He 
then applies the flattened palms of his hands to the upper 
end of the drill. Proceeding quite slowly, he causes the drill 
to rotate by moving the flattened palms backwards and 
forw’ards against each other, at the same time steadily pressing 
the drill downward into tho cavity of the fire stick. As the 
palms pass down the stick the speed of rotation is gradually 
increased to the maximum. 

■ When the lower borders of the hands have arrived ^vithin 
6 inches of the fire stick, the third and little finger of the left 
hand are thrown around the drill to retain it firmly in position, 
whilst the right hand is rapidly thrown upwards to enable 
its third and little fingera to grasp the upper end of the drill. 
By the right hand the drill is now retained in position, whilst 
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tho left h released and brought upwards opposite to its fellow. 
Tlio flexed fingers aro now extended, and tho flattened palms, 
again opposed to one another, make another journey dow n the 
length of tho drill. 

As tho drill rotates, smoko appears, whilst tho powdered 
wood of tho stick fire, gradually dribbling down tho gutter 
made in its sido leading from tho cavity in w'hich the drill 
is rotating, forms a littlo mound on tho sword blado. Tho 
particles forming tho pile cohere, but do not smoko or glow. 
Wlicn tho mound has attained to tho amount that would lio 
on a threepenny piece, it is found by cxpericnee that a portion 
of it, tho size of half a pea, can bo blow n up into a solid red-hot 
ember. Tho man, therefore, haring mado his littlo pile, 
leisurely picks up a few blades of drj’ grass, on to wliich he 
tilts from tho sword blade tho littlo mound of coherent dust, 
and encloses it in tho grass, llo gently blows on it three or 
four times, whereupon tho grass bursts into flame. 

Thirty to forty seconds is tho average time required to 
p’roduco the mass ready to blow* up. A flame is fairly uni- 
formly started in threo-quartors of a minute from the time of 
beginning to dnll. This statement is ba<ted on a number of 
observations carefully made with a stop-watch. 

Fire is also carried obout from place to place by herdsmen, 
cultivators, and travellers, in the form of a smouldering brand. 

In tho settled portions of Kikuyu, fuel is often exceedingly 
scarce. Nothing that interferes with cultivation is allowed 
to stand, beyond a few isolated sacred trees. Hence, for fuel, 
the natives depend on the small brushwood from land lying 
fallow, and on the dead bushes of the bean (nju-gu), of which 
large crops are grown 

At a particular dance a small fire is made in the centre 
of the ground, on which the branches of a special tree are 
placed before and during the performance.^ But it is the 
icr p ISO 
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smoko derived from tho special herbage, and not tho fire, that 
U the point of this proceeding. Again, in offering sacrifice, 
fire is employed; but it has no sanctity, being simply a necessity 
for tho preparation of the cooked meat that constitutes the 
sacrifice. 

On the other hand, a living man pursued by tho “ Bad 
People” -was able to make good his escape by interposing a 
fire beriv ixt himself and tho gliostly pack.' 

The idea of a spirit also seems to bo associated with tho 
fire in a hut.- 

When a new hut has been built, the three stones of which 
the fireplace is formed must be new and uncontaminated,* 
but no special consideration is given to tho making of the 
first fire within their circle. 


STRING-IVIAKING 

String (mu-gi*o), which is used for various purposes, and is 
to he found on sale in most of tho native markets, is made 
from the bark of certain trees, and also from the tendons of 
animals (i6-ga). 

The native names of the trees of uhich the barks are 
employed for making string are : — 

Mu-gi-o— this plant gives its name to all vegetable 
string, whether such he made from the mu-gi-o tree itself, 
or from the bark of trees of any other kind. Mon-du-e 
(Abutilon, sp.) ; Mu-ke-o; STu-lin'-da n’gu-ru-b ; Mu-gu-mu. 

The process of manufacture is the same whatever plant is 
employed. 

The firet step is to peel (ku-nor'-a) the rods, the second to 
chew (ku-ta-nu-ka) the stripped bark, and the last to roll 
(ku-o-go-sa) tho masticated fibre into a yam of the desired 

‘Cf. p 244 ‘Cf p.a4i ' »Cfp. 131. 
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fineness. 'Ttvo of such yams are rolled, the one immediately 
after the other, and as they arc formed they are again rolled 
in the reverse direction into a turo-stranded cord. This cord 
is afterwards plaited, or woven, aitli the fingers alone, into 
bags which vary in size from those that would be only large 
enough to hold half a dozen pennies, to others big and strong 
enough to contain a sack of potatoes. The same form of string, 
in different sizes and qualities, is used for the making of snares, 
to repair calabashes by sewing, to string beads together, to tie 
up the daily load of sweet-potato tops, and to bind together 
the sugar-cane pulp in order to UTing out its juice (ku-hi-ha 
n’jo-hi) when making the' national fermented drink (n’jo-hi), 
Custom ordains that string for some purposes shall he 
made by the men, and for other purposes by the women. The 
twine that the W'omen weave into bags (sing, mon'-do, pi- 
ki-on'-do) is made by them. So, too, a mother must chew and 
make the morsel of cord that binds together the tiny bunch 
of leaves that plays so important a part in the ceremony of 
her son’s circumcision. On the other hand, the men must 
make the cord they require for the manufacture of n’jo-hi and 
for the setting of snares. The men also make the cord which 
binds together the daily collected truss of sweet-potato tops, 
mghtly taken home for the milch goats and the fattemng ram 
that lives in perpetual darkness beneath his master’s bedstead. 
The mending, too, of cracked calabashes is done by the men. 

The tendons of which string is made are chiefly obtained 
from the domestic animals, the goat, the sheep, and the ox. 
A very small amount is derived from the wild game by occa- 
sional barter with the race of wild hunters — the N’dorobo. 

The method by which the tendons arc extracted from the 
carcase of the animal by the Akikdyu show3 some ingenuity. 
After the beast is skinned, they are taken up singly and placed 
in a cleft stick ; this is then graduaUy w’orked backwards, thus 
separating the flesh from the ligament. They are then dried 
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Ihree String Bags 
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in the sun and careluUy preserved, being only split up and 
twisted into thread as, required. 

A Kikuyu cord is formed of two strands, each strand con- 
sisting of a single yarn. Each yam is made by rolling the 
fibre employed betv.ccn the right palm and tho right thigh, 
in a direction downwards and outwards ; immediately after- 
wards the two yarns are twisted together by a return move- 
ment of tho hand directed upwards and inwards. 

String is thus made of varying degrees of fineness, say from 
the size of the smallest knitting needle to that of a moderately 
•sized one. I have never seen anything heavier than the above, 
or of the character of rope. For this purpose wild vines are 
roughly twisted together, e.g. in making bridges, or snares for 
large animals. 

The customary price for a ball of strong well-made twine, 
as used for bag weaving, is to*day (1908) 1 pice (1 rupee 
=«64 piceasls. 4d.). Such a ball weighs 31 oz. (weighed) and 
contains 70 yards (measured). 


lEON 

Y^iNNiiTa TUB Oke, ani> the Manotacture of 
I nON FROM IT 

In the tabyiinth ot that form Kikuyu, the native of 
to-day is found smelting iron in a manner so simple that, as 
wo watch the different steps he takes to achieve his end, we 
feel we are standing beside primitive man before the dawn 
of lustory. 

The mind of the native is difficult to fathom and his dis- 
position to gauge. I was allowed apparently to go every- 
where and to see everything : I was treated -ivith the greatest 
politeness : everything that would be hkely to please me was 
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done, but any question or allusion on my part to the subject 
of the mnmng and extraction of iron was always met with 
rephes calculated to lead the conversation into other channels 
“Iron came from a place a great way off • ” Never mmd, 
I would travel there specially “It uas dug from a great 
hole ” All nght, I would enter it “ The hol6 could only 
be descended with a rope ” Could not I climb any rope ^ 
“ The rope was decayed and might break, and it would be 
said that my hosts had killed me ” I would make a ne'n rope 
specially, and leave a letter to absolve them from blame 
“ But the spot was in the heart of a hostile district , a 
really bad people to the west of us *’ I would take a strong 
escort and make friends by givmg presents I felt sure they 
would hke me 1 “ No, no To take me there would provoke 

hostihties with their neighbours it was politically impossible 
for me to go,” and so on ad tnfintlum 

Yet all the tune the spot was an open quarry, m the heart 
of their own country, situated due east, distant about five 
miles 1 

Pobteness and patience, however, w ork wonders, and when 
long afterwards they did take me to the spot, the prevanca 
tions of the past formed material for many a joke 

Those branches of the Akikuyu that I have been amongst 
cannot imagine a time when iron nas not in use I have made 
careful and wide inquiry to estabhsh this point Tlieir folk- 
tales too, though dealmg uith times so remote that the animals 
are mythical, nevertheless refer to articles made of iron 

The population may amount to perhaps 500,000 Eiery 
individual is the possessor of at least some iron a child may 
lia-i e less than an ounce, whilst a man or woman may perhaps 
hold as much as ten or fifteen pounds m different forms, hut 
all, for use or ornament, have a Uttle 

The following is a fairly exhaustive list of the articles in 
use amongst the Akikdj'u that are made of iron — 
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nearer the head of the glen, ia led, Tsith steady fall, in an 
artificial channel, over the surface of the detritus of the cliff. 
In this •way its action can be brought to bear as desired against 
the material of the glacis at any level, and at any point, 
throughout the greater part of the length of the gorge. 

Thus is excavated, and carried down into the brook belou , 
the ferriferous sand formed from the more disintegrated 
portions of the rock, whilst those portions that are somewhat 
harder remain in situ, as huge boulders and isolated masses, 
making a chaotic scene and rendering progress difficult. The 
bounding cliffs of the ravine being thus gradually deprived 
of the support of their natural buttress, are constantly break- 
ing away. After this manner have apparently millions of 
tons of material been removed by the directing hand of inan, 
associated with the action of the torrential rains. 

The winning of the ore is done by the women and children 
of a few families living near by, as an occasional employment : 
the cultivation of the sod is still their primary occupation 
which they have not renounced, to any considerable extent^ for 
the greater gain that would arise from collecting the iron sand. 

Selecting a spot by the side of the stream where the 
ground is hard, or some place in the course of the flume, the 
rmtive smooths out a shallow pan. Its shape is somewhat 
that of a scollop shell Its dimensions are 3 feet by 2 feet. 
At the point where tlie shell trould be hinged to its fellow, 
and for 2 feet on either side, ho builds a ■wall a few inches high 
of sticlcs and grass, leaving an opening about 0 inches ide m 
the middle. This opening he then temporarily closes with a 
separate wisp of grass. 

Jlaking a pile of about ten quarts of the iron-bearing sand, 
at the end of the pan farthest from liim, and standing with 
one foot just outside his little grass gate and the other in tlu*^ 
stream, ho takes a half gourd in his hand and begins work. 
Holding the gourd by its neck, he scoops up the water and 
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Drying the Washed Iron sand 

A pile of washe 1 ore is shown in the foreground spread 
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da’«lie=? it against the face of the pile ■nith a rapidity and 
accuracy that is obviously the outcome of practice. Tho 
vater flo^vs away in a steady stream, turbid with tho lighter 
materials in suspension. •Larger pieces ho lightly flicks out 
of the pan wnth tho fmger-tips aa he pauses from time to time. 

So he continues until-most of the pile has disappeared. Tho 
sand now covers the floor of the pan, and has assumed a much 
darker colour than formerly, owing to tho larger proportion 
of iron ore raised with it. Again it is piled up at tho same 
spot in the pan, and again the same process is repeated. From 
time to time he lifts tho wisp of grass that closes tho opening 
in the little fence, and scrapes up nnth his hands tho rich 
deposit accumulated in front and beneath it, as also that 
nluch by now covers tho floor of the pan. 

This process of oUemately piling and washing is repeated 
some half-dozen times. When the iron grains spread over 
the floor of the pan fairly mask, by their black colour, any 
sand mixed with them, be scrapes up and puts into his half 
• gourd what he has gained, and moving kneo-deep into the 
stream proceeds to give the final washing. 

. Time after time ho stirs \vith his hand the contents of 
gourd, adds more water and pours it off when turbid. At 
•last the water comes away perfectly clear and he can do no 
more. The result is a wet mass of black sand, which is, to 
describe it accurately, a magnetite ore.* It consists of a 
mixture of quartz grams and magnetite, the latter often in 
well-formed octahedral crystals : a small quantity of ilmenite 
is present. This wet sand is at onco spread out on a flat Pi 
rock to dry, and is then ponred into a gourd bottle ready to 
be carried home. To gain a pint of well-cleaned ore would 
take a native a good hour. 

The iron smelters are blacksmiths, some half-dozen in 
number, who live in the neighbourhood of the quany. The 

‘ Kik. llu than go. 
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collection of thQ oro is done by their Tromen and children 
To day only enough is collected for their ivorking needs, in 
addition to perhaps an equal amount sold as raw iron In the 
past the production must have been much greater, judging 
from the extent of the old workings, but a knowledge of the 
political conditions that existed in Kilriiyu prior to the advent 
of the white man, leads mo to think that only those Akikuyu 
resident in the immediate neighbourhood of the deposit ever 
norked it It is inconceivable that it was ever treated as 
other than the private, though common property, of the 
natives m the immediate vicinity There may, however, 
have been a much greater local population than now norking 
energetically at it moreover, the splendid virgin forest 
existed close at hand until \nthm the last three generations 
to day it IS 20 miles distant Too out of the thirteen 
clans into nhich the Akikuyu are divided* do not work m 
iron No member of these two clans can become a smith 
There is nothing of the nature of a trade guild amongst the 
ironworkers, nor is the smelling of iron associated with' any 
ceremomal rite^ The corse of a smith is, however, considered 
to be particularly biting and adhesive, and is expense e for, 
him who has fallen beneath its ban to “ spit out “ * 

The furnace or “ hearth ” consists of a hole in the ground 
hned with tempered clay, similar to that of which pots and 
bellow s’ nozzles are made Its shape is that which a round bowl 
assumes when lateral compression has reduced its diameter 
by one half the edge becomes depressed at the extremities 
of the long axis forming, as it were, two spouts, whilst the 
sides rise up considerably above their level The fireclay 
limng 13 brought well over the edge, forming a wide, com ex, 
eierted border all around The interior of the furnace has 

‘ n e t-lan known m Ibe 'Mwe tW g« or VI ki fi ni and the clan kno« n as tho 
A civ-chi ku th(^ss last also do not ctrenme so 

’ Cl Ceremonial \ nclcani css i>. 2oS 21. 
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tURNACF OR Ht\RTH FOR SMELTING IrON OrE 

\iewed from abo\e (Obiect nn l j 

edge .s •> half calabash , ^ 

Measurements — 

Interior Anterior depression to posterior 
depression. Sin right side to left side 
■’3 in 

Exterior Anterior depression to posterior 
depression 47 in f * 

Apparent substance of wall to in 
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Tub Interior of a Smiths 

Shows a pa r of bellows and their wooden nozzles and 
the e^rfhe^ vare blast pipe into which the wooden nozzles 
pass 

Ananiil 'ig-tinstsvhich rest two tooisforwire drawing 
(to left hand vice to right draw plate) 

A blacksmiths hammer (side view) 

A stone anvil the upper surface of "1 ch shows two 
list nctgrooves Against the anv 1 rests another hammer 
handle uppermost 
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{orm o{ a blunt truncated cone, laterally flattened TIio 
substance of the clay forming the lip, vhere alone I could 
observe it, \vas,I think, about 2 in thick. Oier the uholo 
uas thrown a well-built permanent roof — a circular hut with- 
ovit sides — about 15 ft in diameter 

The bellous consist of a cone, or fool’s-cap, of scrni goat ri ir 
skins, about 4 ft long, and C in in diameter at the largo end 
Into the apex is whipped a carved wooden pipe 0 m m length 
This pipe, when the bellows arc m use, is securely pegged dow n 
to the ground, and over its extremity is loosely fitted the 
expanded hutt of another pipe, made of potterj’^ This carthen- 
ware nozzle is about 3 ft long, and of the size throughout of a ri iv 
man’s ivnst It rests on the lip of the hearth, with its nose 
directed somewhat downwards Its distal half is buried 
beneath the ma«s of black charcoal that occupies the top of 
the hearth, hut of it the nose alone is m a position of great 
heat, as is shown by that part alone becoming fused The 
citcutnfeience of the bnm of the leather fool’s cap, that consti- 
tutes the body of the bellows, is roughly divided into three 
parts To two of these, on its outside, a straight fiat stnp of 
wood IS sewn An adjustable thong is stretched between 
the two extremities of each stick to form a becket 

Shppmg all the fingers of one hand into one loop, and the 
thumb of the «ame hand into the other, tho lad who works the 
bellows brings together the butts of the two straight sticks, 
and rests them upright on the ground Retaining them there 
by pressure, be next proceeds to separate his thumb from the 
fingers and palm, which results m the upper extremity of the 
sticks becoming separated , in other ^vo^d3, the circular open 
ing of the bag is constrained to assume the form of a V, and 
through this V shaped opemng the air enters the bellows 
Still keeping the sticks vertical, he now bnngs them together 
by closing his hand That done, he depresses them on to the 
upper surface of the hag in the line of xts long axis with a steady 
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squeeze. A bla^t is thus ejected through the cartlicn nozzle 
equal to the capacity of that part of tlio leather cone, com- 
pressed by the two sticks. Zlio continuity of the blast is 
maintained by- the resiliency of the uncompressed portion. 
Two such bellows are alnays used simultaneously by the 
native, one being placed on either liand of the blower, w'ho sits 
on his heels between them, and works them alternately. The 
ground is made up so that the bellows, as they rest on it, shall 
slope gently downw’ards into the fire. The same form of 
bellows is used by all Kikuyu smiths. Other instruments 
incidentally employed are the usual blacksmith’s anvil, 
hammer, and tongs. The only materials made use of are the 
cloan-w'ashcd iron sand and charcoal ; nothing else whatsoever. 
The charcoal is made from the wood of a particular tree 
(mu*koM-go).' 

I have not seen a furnace actually being started : they 
commence operations at dawn. IVhen I arrived the furnace 
was full to the top and the bellows working, but, as the mass 
gradually fell in the centre more ore ivas sifted over it by 
the handful, and more charcoal added httle by little The 
top surface of the mass in the hearth always remained black, 
and kept tending to become concave in consequence of the 
combustion of the central core. The blast is maintained till 
sundown The mass is then left in the hearth for the night 
to cool. 

Nest morning I was summoned to see the next step All 
loose charcoal was, as far as possible, scraped aw'ay from 
the top and sides of the mass m the hearth, thereby giving 
it a semi-globular form. A little water w as sprinkled on it : 
a rope of green banana leaf midribs slipped beneath its greatest 
diameter, and it was capsized on to the depressed lip of the 
hearth and so rolled clear. Its appearance was then that of a 
coherent mass of hot charcoal. More ater w as now sprinkled 
* Hu 1.01 1 go— Uridelia micrenthK, Sfull .\rg 
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The smith is looking along the sn ord that he is making 
to see that it is tine. The large anvii is that shonm in the 
preceding figure. In order to take the photograph the 
thatch ol the smithy had preriously been stripped off, with 
the consent ol the owner, on the understanding that he 
should have a new roof for the old one. 
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on it, and the smith and lus crow, with round Avatcr-w'orn 
boulders in their hands, proceeded to knock it to pieces. 

The slag v,-as found distributed throughout the mass as 
it has flowed, whilst the pure iron had similarly run together 
into small lumps. 

Carefully picking out the pieces of pure iron, the smiths then 
carried them to the adjoining forge, and heated and beat them 
into the little “ blooms of ICikuj-u commerce. TIie«c w cigh 
about 2 lbs. each. Ten quarts of sand, which is about tho 
visual charge, might produce half a dozen such "blooms,’* 
whose value in the market w'ould.bc, to-day, a small goat. 

On examination, tho iron thus obtained proves to bo a 
^c^y pure form of steel, that can be drawn into wire or 
fashioned into cutting instruments. Tlicsc, though untem- 
pered, maintain a keen edge. It is welded without difficulty 
^Nimply by heating and hammering.* 

THE BLACKSJIITH 

A good blacksmith makes all the articles that aro formed 
of iron. He is by far the most ttkllful workman, in fact he 
may be said to be tho only highly skilled craftsman to be 
found amongst the Akikuyu. 

^Vhen a man wants a metal article ho docs not simply 
order it of the smith and pay for it or arrange for payment. 
Such, is never done. There is a certain customary routine 
-that is not departed from. Let it be supposed that a spear 
is required. The first step a man takes is to call early some 
morning on the smith, and give him a small present of about 
a quart of n’j6-hi. The subject of making a spear is then fully 
discussed, particularly the number of little " blooms ’’ or blocks 
of iron and loads of charcoal that will have to be provided 

* A most TttluaWo note dealing tnth the foregoing, matter, by Profesaor Cow- 
Jand, F.P. , A P. S M , will be found in Appendix IV. 
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They aro hlocks of granite fasliioned by people who are said 
to live near the Sagana River, and fipccialiso in making them. 
These stone anvils arc oblong in shape with wrought surfaces, 
perhaps 11 in. by 7 in. by 8 in. above ground, and weigh about 
50 lb. each. Tlio value of a pair is one big goat. The lower 

• face of the stone is set into the ground for a few inches. Tho 
upper is smooth' and convex in all directions : it has its comers 
well bevelled ‘off , and across it is incised a single V-shaped 
groove. By means of the groove the two lateral stiffening 
combs of weapons are raised. A particular curvature of face 
and depth of groove is required^ for different work ; a spear 
is not made on the same anvil tliat a sword is made on. It is 
■difficult, however, on inspection to appreciate much difference 
between tho grooves and curvatures of two such anvils ; 
‘but then none save a skilled spearsman can appreciate that 
epecial something in tho finished article— call it “ balance,” 

■or what you please— that renders one spear infinitely more 
acceptable to him than another apparently identical. It 
may be thought that these stones would fracture under tho 
•constant concussion, which occasionally becomes severe when 
heavy work is being done. But they do not appear to break. 

I have never seen a broken stone lying about a smithy ; on 
the contrary, they pass from father to son. A smith well 
known to the writer, told him that of his four anvils, he had 
inherited one pair and bought the other. In this case one 
of his four anvils had no grooves across it. 

The Hammer (ke-li'-ha) is a tool -of great interest. Itrj. 
seems to be unique amongst hammers, and its use has never 
previously been noted. By it excellently finished work is 
turned out. A smith has usually three of them. The follow- 
ing exact description is taken from one of medium size. 
Briefly, the tool is essentially a long heavy bar of iron, into 
the side of which is firmly fixed a wooden peg, Avhereby it 
•may be held. The blow given is that caused by the fall of the 
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bar from tbo vertical to tho horizontal position in conseqncnco 
of tho grip of the hand on the peg being released. 

Tho hammer-head in ft round bar of soft steel weighing 
2J lb. It is 10 in. long and C in. 'in circumference at tho 
point of its greatest girth. This point of greatest girtli *13 
situated, ns a sharp ridge, C in. from ono end and 4 in. from 
tho other. At tho point of greatest girth tho bar of metal 
is pierced by a bolo §■ in. in diameter, to receive tho handle^ 
This handle holo is pierced to tho loft sido of tho lino of longi- ( 
tudinal meaial section. From tho point of greatest girth 
tho short arm rapidly tapers to a sharp point, svhilst tho long 
arm is only reduced in cnlibro until its circumfereneo becomes 
3 in., uhen it terminates in a slightly convex face. This 
face looks downwards uhen tho tool is hold in tho right hand, 
and tho long axis of tho head makes an angle of 45® with tho 
piano of tho horizon. TIio handle is a round stick driven 
into tho hole in tho hammer-head, and is not edged. It 
projects from tho hammer-head C in., and is of equal calibre 
{2^ in.) throughout. 

^Vlmn tho smith picks up his hammer for use he holds it in 
such a svay that tho handle and tho head both lie in tho same 
horizontal plane. Tho convex bevelled face that terminates 
the long arm rests on the work; all tho rest of the hammer- 
head lies to the right-band side of it. Tho smith then raises 
his hand by a few inches to a higher level than the -work, but 
still maintains the handle parallel to and to the right-hand 
side of it. He tightens his grasp of tho slight round handle, 
and simultaneously rotates his tv rist outwards. The hammer- 
head thereby passes from a horizontal to a nearly vertical 
position. He then relaxes his grip, whereupon the slight 
hahdie rotates in Ms grasp, as the long arm of the hammer- 
head falls from the vertical to strike, with its bevelled 
extremity, the appointed spot. At the same time, from 
the wrist, or from the elbow, according to the force of blow 
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Tii> Hammek of klAUVI 

The heaJol the hammer is here specially pHcid with its 
lace directed towards the reader s rit.lit hand, in order to 
show Its slightly conice striking surlacc In use, lioneser 
llir loci IS Uld so tlcfit Its /siiiiled el ! i, lottnrds Or nrli'l 
I, and o/ Oir s iiOi except sehen the spike is being employed 
(with this spike a direct blow is given in the same manner 
as we use a hammer) Made Irom native iron by Kikuyu 
smith m luthor s presence, Gur-i River, igo8 


It S A f* I 

A lit XCK^MlTIl's “Miukinf 

Hertfixtenrthenxv-xrcnozzksof-* bHcUmitli s bellow*. 

■xud one cookmg potwitb Lottom knocked out, are -hewn 
Lach of the nozzles is of the short xinetj used by tie 
siniih those of the iron smelter are four times ts Icr^, 
though identic'il in pattern 

Into the bulbous extremity of these potterj nozzles 
the wooden ones attached periranently to the leather 
bellows, are laid ashen in use 
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required, a flicldng movement is conveyed to the tool, 
•simvlar to that employed to crack a liunting-wliip. 

The smith never stands to his -work : ho sits on the back 
•of his heels, with the whole of the soles of his feet flat on the 
ground. Very rarely indeed, and only in doing the heaviest 
\York, is the hammer ever swung from the shoulder, and then, 
ns no hammer handle is more than C in. long, it can only bo 
grasped with one hand. 

The smith’s Tonga (mi*ha-to) are 15 in. over all and weigh 
23V oz. 

The two parts are united by a well-burred pin. 

The jaws, from hinge to snout, are 4 in. long. 

The proxitaal portion of each jaw is bowed, so as to half 
embrace the work, whilst its nose, J in. in width, is flattened 
for ^ in. to bring it in contact with its neighbour. Between 
and by these two flat surfaces the work is grasped. 

The extremity of each handle is pointed, and is used for 
making and enlarging holes. 

This tool so much resembles a European article that 
particular inquiries were made regarding it. The people, 
however, say that the tongs of the blacksmith have always 
•been identical in pattern with those to-day in use. 

The Belloica (mu-ra) have been fully described and figured 
on p. 85. They are identical in pattern -with those used 
for smelting iron ore, but are somewhat smaller, whilst their 
earthenware nozzles are lighter, and only about a quarter the 
length of those employed for use in smelting. 

It is not unusual for a smith to put up an old bellows’ 

. nozzle to protect his property and crops, and such is “ strong 
medicine.” The accompanying illustration shows five thus 
employed : so largo a number is quite exceptional, the broken 
pot too, near by, suggests tliat it is a case of death. Circum- 
stances prevented the facts being gathered. 

In working, nothing of the nature of a flux is used, nor are 
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any steps taken to clean the surfaces to bo brought together 
when elding Nevertheless, a thoroughl_> good union is 
made, and a broken article from defective vorlvmanship is 
not often seen The Kikujni spear is a good instance of the 
skill of the Kikuyu smith It is a highlj fimshed u eapon of 
complicated make, yet it has a beautiful balance it poises 
80 delightfully that merely to handle a good spear maizes one 
feel bloodthirsty Yet such a spear is simply' tapped out 
under the hammer, then pegged down on a banana log, bur 
nislied by means of a succession of balls of a soft gramte the 
size of a goQ'.e’a egg, and finally given a keen cutting edge 
by rubbing on a suitable stone 

A list of most of the articles made by the smith ore given 
on p 81 


WIRE ■DRAWING 

The smith first cleans lus stone anvil for n ork by scraping 
its face with a 81 % ord (rohiyw), and afterwards with the u ooden 
handle of a hammer (ke h ha} 

The belloW boy (m’goi o) starts his blast A bit of iron, 
^veighing some two pounds or so, is picked up with the tonga 
(mi ha to) placed on tho glowing coals and then more of them 
are heaped over it. ^Vlien bright hot it is taken out of the 
fire with the tongs, and by them held on the anvil wliilst it 
IS hammered out into a four sided bar As it lengthens out 
under repeated heatings and hammerings, one end is pre 
sently made pointed and driven into a wooden handle which 
enables the bar to bo grasped without tho aid of the tongs 
Tho bar is thus w orked out into a long rod of square section, 
each face of which is about m When a few inches ha\ e 
been brought to tho desired size in tho square, their edges 
are beaten down, gi^ung a rounded section to that portion of 
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the rod. As occasion requires, Curther material is added by 
■we\diTvg. A falcly even rod ot iron is thus produced. 

It may be noted that, after each hammering, tho rod in 
its wooden handle is held vertically, and tho butt of the handle 
given a smart bump on tho anvil. Tliis has tho effect of again 
driving the rod, perhaps loosened by the hammering, tightly 
into its handle. 

The next step is to reduce this rod-iron, wrought under 
. the hammer, to a niro of even gauge. Taking a rough coil 
of it, the craftsman proceeds to size it according to the purpose 
it is required (or. To do this ho first makes a sharp point 
to one end of the vire bj' rubbing down that end betvecn 
a maize cob and tho surface of his stone anvil. Tho 
point thus formed he passes through the particular hole 
in the draw-plate or sizing-iron (d-ta) of tho gauge 
required. 

This lUta (lit, “a bow”) is a somewhat flattened spindle- PI. 
shaped bar of iron, 5 in. xl in.xf in. On one of its two 
faces are seven depressed conical cups, each I in. in diameter 
across the base. The apex of each of these cones appears on 
the opposite face as a small hole. Before uso the chosen hole 
is almost obliterated by tho face being tapped with the butt 
of a cold chisel. It is then again opened out exactly the size 
required, by introducing into it the tapered point of an iron 
needle some G in. long (mu-ku-ha). From being thus con- 
stantly tapped, one face of the u-ta — the flattened one 

presents a series of slight depressions, each the size of a 
farthing, in the centre of each of which is the hole that deter- 
mines the gauge of the wire. 

The end of the wire to bo drawn, pointed as described, 
is now passed, first into the base of one of the conical cavities 
in the d-ta, and then outwards, through the hole of defined 
size that forms the apex of the cavity. The smith in Fig lx 
p. 95, is specially demonstrating this point. 
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The now projecting end of wire 13 then seized by means 
of ft damp or hand tiec (ru ga) 

This tool IS very cle^erly designed, so much so that I Imvc 
made special inquiries reopecting its origin I failed, however, 
to gather anything showing that the design has been intro 
duced from without It consists of — 

(o) A bar of iron (roga) split for two tenths its length 
■\\ eight, 2 lbs 41 oz Length, 10 in Like a tuning fork 
{h) A cold cZiMcf or wedge (kc lu si), 7J in long, | in w^dc, 
J in thick Weight, G 07 

(c) A ring or cof/or (n’go me), 22 in in diameter, 1 m deep, 
and I in thick Weight lOJ 02 

The clamp (ni ga) is used m this way — 

First the broad flat point of the wedge (ke rd si) is inserted 
into the cleft of the split iron bar (ro ga) Its jaws aro then 
further separated by tapping the other end of the wedge 
with ft wooden mallet {ju gu ma) until they have become 
sufficiently apart to permit the end of the wire, on which is 
now threaded the u ta, or draw plate to be passed betwixt 
them, and to project an inch or so beyond 

The wedge (ke ra si) is now knocked aw ay, whereupon the 
jaws of the split bar (ro ga) close upon the inserted inro and 
pinch it 

The iron collar (n go me) is then passed over the top of the 
split rod (ro ga), and is maintamedin a position about half way 
down its length by the left hand, whilst with the right the 
w edge (ke rd-si) is inserted and adjusted inside the collar 

By hammenng this wedge (ke ra si) firmly home the two 
jaws of which the spht bar (ro ga) consists are therebj 
brought together so closely that the wire inserted betwixt 
them IS held immovably 

The draw plate or sizing iron (u ta) as threaded on the 
wire 13 now either placed with its two extremities restmg 
m notches cut at the same level in a couple of posts firmly 
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WlRE-DRMMNO 

The smith explains the action of the draw-plate (u-ta) 
by resting it against his toes (it is usually rested against 
two strong notched posts) For demonstration lie has passed 
a short length of wire (shottn) through the u-ta (shown), 
and IS holding the wire by means of the clamp, which is just 
indicated in the shadow behind his hands 
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embedded a fe\s inches apart, and projecting about 2 ft nbo\ e 
ground , or else, in tho caso of light uork, it is placed against 
the feet, and held m position by tho toes 

Tho Mce (ru-ga) is then seized mth both hands and the 
wire d^a^\n forcibly through the u ta I have been copper 
and fine iron u ire being drau n m this v ay, but I |la^ o not seen 
tho rough rod being drawn through tho u ta for the first time 
Tlio workmen told mo, howerer, that the> draw it cold, and 
tho character of tho metal supports this Tho draw-plate 
(u ta) IS not tempered in any ov ay 

One of the commonest gifts of a father to his daughter on 
her mamago is a collar made from iron wire If a man is 
well off he to day makes a point that this shall bo of wiro 
made by hand by tho native smith, and not of trade wire 


« CHAIN JIAKING 

Cliam made from fine iron wire is universally and largely 
used through I^kuyu It is employed solely as an article of 
ornament To this purpose it lends itself admirably In 
pattern and in method of manufacture there is no variation , 
in size it IS not made w ith links larger than xV inch m length 
No form of chain, other than that to bo desenbed, is made or 
employed for anj purpose by tho Akikuyu 

A hank of w ire having been finally sized by being passed 
through the draw plate is usually placed over one of the jaws PJ h 
of a forked stick stuck upright in the ground The native 
sits dow n close to it He then takes a metal rod some 24 m n i 
m length, and of the thickness of a knitting needle that has 
one of Its ends firmly set into tho long axis of a w opden handle 
about 9 m long like a round desk paper ruler Ho then 
laps one end of the suspended hank round the low er part of 
the metal rod and then squeezes, between his right forefinf'er 
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„„a tl.umb, tho V .ro «■» ««' 

causes the rod to rotate I.y rolling tlio uooden 

ulueh It IS fixed lieUiixt the imido of Ins flattened left lian 

and the outside of his left tliigli Ilio flexdde wire rapid J 

trarels up tlio rod, uli.eh thus becomes eorered by an evenly 

applied shipping of ^Mro'vs a long spirit oround I 

%,oMoodcn liandlo is non rcnioeed tlio roduith ‘‘s' P 
pmg laid on a flat-topped stone and a 
eompletob through the v hipping throughout it, 
by means of a short u ido ehiscl or pouch struck u i h a u ooden 
^u„i The Miro shipping can non bo slipped doivn tho 
rntral core uhen it falls apart as a senes of links or circlets 

''Zm^laloVtorldpartofaspira! thol^^ 

iiae mg lai j face ono another, for they ho m 

of each ml “‘“‘PXoV loose links is therefore taken 
diflerent ^ and ono by ono os pushed forward 

and laid on -'““Wo;*;” the butt of a chisel held 

by a finger thereby becomes truly flat 

' "The ufe°nds of osoh link have now been brought opposite 
The tu jl separated by on interval 

to of the chisel edge u.th which they 

rreut This gap enables each bnl to be hooked on to the 
J if tViprchy forming a chain 
““TsUm Cham is formed bit by bit by heekmg the links 
r It IS carefully wound under slight strain round 
S mSdle two fourths of a stick some 16 m long and of 

- “ "a“trud“ tei;:r:5; serr"^ “ 

“msstTol o“rroUer n. th its coating of unnveted chain .snow 

laid on the dearth 

T"r?.Trof «ie yr— 

fhe" r'e "cl across the tep of the aavd by the 
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Tilt ^IU^T Stii in tml Making oi- Chain 


WmJmg the sized wire on to the iron rod The dia- 
meter of this rod decides the size of etch link. 
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and light wooden maHet 
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The Thibd ^Tir lE Tin Maheo oi Chain 

The littlE pile of circlets ot iron ,v,te resulting from 
btep n are now pushed forward, one by one, with the 
Unger and flattened with a single smart tap of the butt of 
the chisel 


PL\TC L\I\ 

Tjie Foluth Step >\ thl Making oI’ Chain 

Fig t shows the result of *Ntep H, prior ti> iheir being 
flattened bj Step 111, being t sample of ImVs, ns cut, hid 
on n table 

I ig 3 'Nnmple links suspended bj n thread 

'iJ 3 links flattened bj Step III, are next hooked 
together, and the chain thus formed is strained around a 
wooden roller, and the end secured so as to maintain the 
tension 

I ig ^ Iron chain to show ev'etmess 

I Ig 5 Coppercham to show rehtite dcgrtxof finentss 






Mas I A J 



PLATE L\\ 


Thf riFTfl StfP is Tlir AfAklNG OF Chafv 

The roller, ^vltll its coating of links (I’l Ixiv Fig 3), 
IS here si ow n in use h is reciinett in position li) *1 couple 
of pegs s\hilst the chiin is grulunllj tlmun off it 
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PL. LXVI 



IV' S ^ 


Thl Si\th and Final Sttp in thl Makinc oi Chain 

As dra«nfrom the roller the chain is led across ^ 
stone, where, by a tap with the side of the cutting en o 
the chisel, the link is closed. 

Also shows ear-rings, previously illustrated in PI. M**- 
r»g. 6, in wear 
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smith, ’who is seated on the ground facing both anvil and 
roller. With one hand he grasps the finished portion of the 
chain, if any such there bo, or, in the ease of a new length of 
chain, a terminal piece of string with the middle, third, and 
fourth fingers, thereby maintaining a steady strain against 
the roller, whilst -vnth the index finger and thumb of the same 

■ hand bo so manipulates the link he is dealing with as to bring 

■ its opening uppermost. This done, ho proceeds to bestow a 
sharp tap immediately over the opening -with the side of the 

. cutting end of his chisel held in the other hand. 

By this single blow the once rounded link becomes oblong, 
its two free ends arc brought into opposition, and a beautifully 
smooth even, chain is produced, which docs not develop defects 
onlong use, By rubbing with sand it is burnished and rendered 
evenly flexible, whilst friction with its wearer’s greasy skin 
gradually imparts to it a brilliant polish. 

Occasionally trade copper wire, the size of boll wire, is 
similarly drawn smaller, and made in the same way into 
• chain of extraordinary fineness, evenness, and smoothness, 
each inch of chain consisting of fourteen linlts. Such fine IM. 
copper chain is, however, uncommon. The steel chain of * 
everyday use has usually seven to ten links to the inch, A PL 
' piece of copper chain I obtained from its maker, whose portrait ^ 
is given, is 69 inches long and weighs exactly 1 ounce. A 
piece of steel chain of his make measures 89 inches and weighs 
exactly ounces. 


POTTERY 

A porous pottery is made very similar in form, character, Pi. 
and ornamentation to the prehistoric pottery of Britain. The 
material employed is a nuxture of a blue clay and a soft sand.^ 

» This sand is called li.nm'.bft ; it b dbiategrated granite rock in Schick qnartz 
grains, lelspat, and mit* liakta m&kenpfmhably the whole b nlv 
13 
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These essentials are found in two deposits 10 miles apart. Xhe 
pottery is made in the neighbourhood of the sand, which is 
mined in a hillside on the bank of the Gd-ra Kiver in Wom- 
b6-gu’s country. Where sand is found, there pottery is made , 
but deposits of sand are few and far between in Kikuyu. No 
sharp sand is found in its rivers and brooks, for the face of the 
country is everj^vhere covered with a rich red rolcanic soil 
of great depth, resting on igneous rocks. Hence a stream 
consists of a channel in the basalt, partially blocked with 
large boulders, and choked with alluvial mud. 

The making of pottery is exclusively the work of the 
women of a few families living in the neighbourhood of the 
sand deposit. They fetch the materials to their homes , 
there they make, dry, and bum the pots, and finally they , 
carry them long distances to the native markets for sale. 

It is difficult to understand how their output can be suB- 
cient to meet the demand, for every death means the destruction 
of all the deceased’s pots, besides the loss due to the accidents 
of daily use amongst a large population. 

The clay (m’bi-u) for pottery is carried by the women, from 
the marsh in which it is found, in wicker panniers, and is 
spread out in the sun to dry, in the form of small rough pieces 
like pulled bread. The natives say that they do this because 
the water which is in the clay when collected is bad beyond 
this they can give no explanation for exposing it to the sun 
' and air. When thoroughly dry it is placed in an elliptical 
hole in the ground 24 in. by 10 in. by 10 in. lined with banana 
leaves ; it is then moistened into a plastic mass, and is at once 
ready for use. It is now known as n’daka. 

From the mine the sand is brought in bags woven with 
the fingers from twisted twine. The acquisition of the sand 
is not devoid of risk. The natives tunnel into the Iiillside 
for it. As they do nothing to support the sides and roof of 
the drive, the miner is sooner or later overwhelmed. Tliis 
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A Tra^ and Stool 

I Ki-ta-ru'-ru, or tray particularly used for 
gram, as also sand »n pottery-making It is made from 
the plant mu-gi'-o. Diameter, 25 jn ; depth, 3 in. It «s 
made m the form of a rope of graduated size flemished 
down The turns are then sewn together « ith strips of 
the same material The result is .a strong, flat, almost 
light-tight platter, with an exen, upraised border. 

2 The universal form of stool found in e\ery Kikuyu 
home It IS carsed out of the solid. 
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PoTTH{> — W oman winnowing thl Sand 

The coarser particles have been gradu illj w orked dow n- 
wards to a certain point of the circumference of the traj 
oter which they are now in the act of being jerked 
The white patch in the foreground consists entirely of such 
rejected material 

PI IxMii shows the triv in detail 
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event is nttributed by his friends, not to natural causes, but 
to the influence of a spirit living in the bowels of tbo earth . 
in UiQ (Erection in which the tunnel is being driven, who is 
annoyed at his privacy being intruded upon. When, therefore, 

1 ho thus gives expression to "his disapproval, they sacrifice a 
goat on the spot to appease him, and immediately start another 
tunnel, diverging from the old one at the point of fall. Tins 
they continue till the like event again happens, when again 
they make sacrifice and again proceed. And so on ad in- 
finitum. Of course, any attempt at rescue is never even 
contemplated, for no It’kikuyu will approach a dying man, 
least of all, one absolutely in the very clutches of the 
fiend. 

The pottery is made in the shade of the banana plantation 
which usually surrounds the homestead in that part of the 
country, and comes right up to the ru*gi-li, or strong growing pi. 
stockade, by which the collection of huts that go to make up 
a Kikflyu homestead is encircled. 

First, a small quantity of sand is placed on a large tray 
(ki-ta-rfl-ru) which is held in the tno hands. The tray is then PI. 
gently jerked upwards, the movement being imparted by the 
wrists, and this is done in such a way that, when the contents Pi. 
are tossed (nen-gu-hu-ha) into the air, the fine sand falls back 
onto the tray, >\hilst the coarser particles (mu-san'-ga) are 
projected over its edge. The finished product (li-um'-ba) is 
a perfectly smooth, even, fine sand, which is stored for future 
use in a half calabash. 

The dried clay too, in its turn, is carefully moistened, and 
worked up with the fingers to form plastic masses which are 
similarly stored. AH being now ready, and the baby com- 
fortably adjusted for sleep in the small of the mother’s back, 
on one of tho trays used for refimng the sand a couple of double 
handfuls of it are thrown : on this sand a lump of moist clay 
of about equal amount is placed. The sand is then thoroughly 
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mouth do^vnwards. The rough mass of clay forming the base 
now forms the upper border of the work. This border she now 
moistens, and works, and proceeds to mould as before, from time 
to time adding additional rolls of clay. All the time she keeps 
constricting her work ; first the opening will no longer admit 
the whole hand, then one by one the fingers are driven out, till 
finally a ragged edge of clay laps upwards around a single 
finger. The finger is withdrawn : the burr is smoothed 
down : the pot is completed. 

The vessel is now left to harden for a few hours as it stands 
protected by a leaf or two, but the potters do not seem to 
fear the sun’s rays or too rapid drying. It is then carried into 
the living hut and placed on the plank platform over the 
hearth usually devoted to spare fireuood. A smouldering 
fire is maintained on the hearth, which is only about five feet 
from the pottery. Here it remains till sufficient are ready for 
firing. 

When a batch of about forty pots are ready, they are 
taken out and stood side by side on the ground, closely together 
and mouth do'wnwards. Between them small sticks, ends 
do^vnwards, are packed. A quantity of light brushwood is 
then placed on the top of the pots, and the whole set fire to. 
They are then packed in light panniers to take to market. 
It 13 customary for the purchaser to again burn them within 
and without with an armful of chy grass before taking into 
use. 

The only articles made of pottery by tii^ AIdkuyu are the 
wide mouthed pot, the narrow -mouthed pot, and tho 
nozzles for the smith’s bellows. These lost are of tu o sizes 
but are identical in pattern ; those for iron smelting are about 
J* -Ifitg',* A'.hilfit- Jilvwp.Cnrau'nin ordinal smith’s 
not more than 1C in. No article made of fired pottery, other 
than those mentioned, has over been observed by the writer ; 
models in unbumt clay aro referred to elsewhere. 
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PoTTi m — F irst Stacf: Maki>o tiii Um'CR Hai-f 

(nl Figure to right shows around the base a crenated 
appearance, due to the original roU ol clay having been 
forced downwards by the knuckles: the finger-tips of the 
right hand coarsely scraping the clay upwards, in order to 
reduce the substance ol the w'all: the left hand supporting 
the wall from the inside. 

(6) Figure to left shows the next step. The previous 
%vOTk js gone over agjjn tviibapiece of gourd sbeJJ (shavn). 
between this and the left hand inside the correct substance 
IS obtained, the desired shape is giNen, and the work left 
w'ith a fine finished surface. 

(c) Figure m centre show-s the upper half of a pot 
completely finished. Afew leaAesare throw n around the base 
to keep that part mom whilst the rest hardens somewhat. 


A 
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incorporated "n ith the clay by kneading with the ball of the 
thumbs and with the knuckles of the fingers. A mass of 
dough is thus made weiglung about C lbs. This is finally 
shaped into a rough bar (mtm'-du-a) about 9 in. long by 9 in. 
in circumference. 

There are two distinct stages in the manufacture of every 
Fig.c. pot. The first step is to make and to perfectly finish ofl the 
r upper half. The second is to build upon that upper half, uhen 
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the substance of the mad vrall, whilst at the same time she 
increases its height, by gradually scraping upwards the PL 
material of its exterior surface. This is done with the border 
•of the right hand, the movement of that hand being always 
from below upwards. All the while she keeps monng around 
the pot. 

The part of the vessel she is forming is the upper half, 
being the mouth, neck, shoulder, and the upper portion of the 
belly. Proceeding thus, and always working her material 
upwards, she gradually models the wall so that it tends inwards, 
forming the shoulder, which in its turn merges into the neck, 
and finally, by increased pressuns of the inside or left hand, 
the broad upper border of the mouth of the jar is everted. 
From timo to time, should the size of the pot require it, addi- 
tional material is added to the upper ragged border of the wall, 
in the form of a roll of material shaped and sized like a heavy 
accountant’s ruler. This is thoroughly blended with the upper 
border of tbe wall by kneading between the fingers before 
being further dealt with. The upper half of a jar is thus 
.■ completed in the rough. It is then gone over again, but 
instead of the border of the little finger of the right hand, a 
piece of the neck of a gourd is similarly applied, being pi 
dipped into water from time to time. A perfectly smooth 
exterior surface is thus attained, whilst the pot, as a whole, is 
almost as symmetrical as if turned on a lathe. 

With the sharp edge of the piece of gourd she cuts half 
a dozen horizontal grooves about \ in. apart around thn naek-. 
Two or more rounded lugs are attached to the side of the neck 
by mere pressure. The half pot is now finished, A few* leaves p: 
are now placed around the base to prevent that part from 
drying, and it is left for three hours to harden sufficiently to * 
handle. 

The potter then picks up the vessel from the leaves on 
• which it is standing mouth upwards, and replaces it on them 
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incorporated •R’itli the clay by kneading with the ball of the 
thumbs and with the knuckles of the fingers. A mass of 
dough is thus made weighing about 0 lbs. This is finally 
shaped into a rougli bar (mun'-du-a) about 9 in. long by 9 in. 
in circumference. 

There are two distinct stages in the manufacture of every" 
rig.c. pot. The first step is to make and to perfectly' finish off the 
r upper half. The second is to build upon that ixpper half, when 
completed, the dome of clay which forms the lower portion 
of the finished vessel. 

A dozen or so of these bars of moist tempered clay being 
ready, the woman first sprinkles n little dry sand on the tray 
and proceeds to give a final Icneading to one or more of 
them. She then rolls this material into a cyUnder of the 
desired length and circumference, and finally sejueezes and 
pats it with the palms of the hands into an oblong slab of 
say 10 in. by 4 in., and perhaps 2 in. thick. Spreading two 
or three leaves on the ground, she places the slab of clay on 
its edge on them, at the same time bringing its two ends 
together. These she carefully unites by working betwist 
the fingers. Should it be that it is a large pot that she is 
making, the ring is formed of several slabs with their ends 
v'otked together. 

A thick collar of clay is now standing on its edge on the 
leaf. This collar is to form half a pot, and that half the upper 
or mouth half. She now with her thumbs forces doicnicards 
successively from every part of the outer surface of the collar 
about a quarter inch of clay, to form a massive rough base or 
lip aroxmd its lower border, thus obtaining a secure base for 
her immediate uork, and extra material where it will presently 
be required. The fingers of the left hand are then placed 
inside the collar to support the wall, whilst the inner border ^ 
of the half-flexed right band, or rather of the half-flexed little 
finger, is applied to the outside. She then proceeds to reduce 
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the Bubstanco of the mud •wall, whilst at tho samo time sho 
increases its height, by gradnally scraping upwards tho PL I 
material of its exterior surface. This is done with tho border 
of tho right hand, tho movement of that hand being always 
from below upwards. All tho while sho keeps moving around 
the pot. 

Tho part of the vessel she is forming is tho upper half, 
being tho mouth, neck, shoulder, and the upper portion of the 
belly. Proceeding thus, and always working her material 
upwards, she gradually models tho wall so that it tends inwards, 
forming tho shoulder, which in its turn merges into the neck, 
and finally, by increased pressure of tho inside or left hand, 
the broad upper border of the mouth of tho jar is overted. 
From time to time, should tho size of tho pot require it, addi- 
tional material is added to the upper ragged border of tho wall, 
in the form of a roll of material shaped and sized liko a heavy 
accountant’s ruler. This is thoroughly blended vdtb tho upper 
border of the wall by kneading beriveen tho fingers before 
being further dealt with. The upper half of a jar is thus 
.■ completed in the rough. It is then gone over again, but 
instead of the border of the little finger of the right hand, a 
piece of the neck of a gourd is similarly applied, being pi. 
dipped into water from time to time. A perfectly smooth 
exterior surface is thus attained, whilst the pot, as a whole, is 
almost as symmetrical as if turned on a lathe. 

"With the sharp edge of the piece of gourd she cuts half 
a dozen horizontal grooves about J in. apart around the neck. 
Two or more rounded lugs are attached to the side of the neck 
by mere pressure. The half pot is now finished. A few leaves pl 
are now placed around the base to prevent that part from 
drying, and it is left for three hours to harden sufficiently to * 
handle. 

The potter then picks up tho vessel from the leaves on 
• which it is standing mouth upwards, and replaces it on them 
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l*OTTC«\ — 1 IttST StAC.V 

Sliows . 

I The act of cutting m the honzontaf grooves tliat 
surround the neck, and of smoothing off the 
lip. 

2. That this IS done before the fugs are put on. 

3. At n a natiow-mouthed jar The upper li.iff 

js completelyfinished. The base will be added 
presently, as m the case of the other shapes. 

^ I he custom of women shaving the head bare 
except at one fixed spot. Also the m.tss of bead 
ear-hoops that are worn in the cartilage of 
the ears, Cf PL ct. Fig 5. 



Potters — Second Stagi- ; Stli- 


The perfectlj completed upper half, ornamented ^^^lh 
tcised rin};s and with the handles added (PI. Ixy., c), 
i picked up and replaced mouth downwards. The sp.Tre 
lay that pre> fousfvformed its ragged base is no'v brought 
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The pots tre in c nccnlnc circks on iht. 

ground in ilic. optn Brushwool is pHccJ Ktwixt nn \ on 
the top of them "iiiJ tl t mass set ligfa to 
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BRl^^.l^G Water to thf Hile-toi- from the linLit 

AT THI I'OOT 




1. Method of carr\tn^a load. 

2 . Earthenware j.Ir, narrotv-necked pattern; OJoiith 

stnppeii wii’h1ea\es. 

3. Quills in the cartilage and ring in the distended 

lobe of ear. 

Lower border of skirt tied round neck to keep it 
clear of knees when walking. 

toil) 
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METHODS OF CARRYING LOADS 

A\l loads, bo they light or heavy* aro placed by the Akikuyu 
between their shoulders. It is not customary amongst them 
to rest anything on the top of tho head in order to carry it. 
Whether tho artielo bo bag or basket, load of firewood, round 
European bath, or sheet of galvanised iron, it will certainly 
somehow bo corded up in such a way as to enable it to be slung 
from the {otchcad, whiUt resting on the upper part of tho 
back. 

Tho length of the sling is so adjusted that tho load shall 
teat comfortably on the shoulders and loins when the head 
and body aro well bent forward. This sling is usually a strong 
leather strap, and it passes from one extremity of the longest 
axis of the load, across the forehead to the other extremity of 
the load. The arms aro kept raised, the elbows are bent, and 
tho strap is grasped on cither side about the level of the cars, 
whilst every half hour or eo, when travelling over some good 
piece of path, a change is made hy interlocking the fingers of 
the twohands over the nape of the neck. j 

The sling across the forehead prevents the load slipping 
do^vnwards, whilst the effect of the hands grasping and strain- 
ing on the sling, at the particular point indicated, is to keep 
the load well tilted forward and to ease the shocks associated 
’ with movement. 

Sometimes, for a temporary change, the sling is removed 
fram- tibin forehead., ahoctened., and. tJhesi 

instead, lilen do so more commonly than women. 

This method of carrying a load points to the time when the 
whole of Kikfiyu was one dense forest, intersected by narrow 
winding tracks of severe gradient and bad surface, that were 
often so overhung as to partake of the character of a low 
tunnel. In some parts these conditions still survive Tn 
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travel through such country, eveh along the bestjiative paths, 
■with a load on the head is out of all question. Hence, though 
for generations past the conditions have changed, and fields 
and hedgerows have now taken the place of the tropical forest 
as the result of the labours of these industrious agriculturalists, 
nevertheless their method of carrying an object is that of the 
dajra that -were. 

The traveler in Kikuyu with foreign porters u'ill do rrell 
to remember that nothing is more distressing to men bearing 
heavy loads on their heads than to have to reduce their stature, 
and, at the same time, to move forwards and do'wnwards, 
e.g., to pick their way down a steep liillside along a slippery 
Overhung trail. As it is essential that they hold themselves 
erect, all they can do is to progress with bent knees whilst 
moving forward with extreme slowness, for fear of the load 
striking the unseen obstruction overhead. • ' 

A man on his own business considers about 40 lbs. a fair 
load if he has to transport it himself. Acting as a porter for 
others he will carry 65 lbs. A woman, fetching home fireirood 
a distance of five to ten miles, of her own accord makes up 
her load to quite 100 lbs. A Kikuyu man is quite unequal to 
carrying a load that his TPomen think nothing of. The writer 
has often tried to lift a woman’s load of firewood from the 
ground, and found himself unable to do so, though he stands 
SIX feet, and is fairly powerful.* 

I When travelluig »nd b«»Ter hanting with the llic Alaca m densely afforested 
country in Central Newfoundland many yifara ago, the writer had to cany a 
heavy load almost daQy {at four months in the KiktSyu way, which is the Mte* 
Mac fashion, so be can Touch Emm practical experience of its many tnorits The 
Mic Macs, however, employ a second strap, which paases around the front of 
the shoulders and across the chest Thb has tho advantage that the hands and 
Tower arms ate Cift tree, Sat Tde tigdt doniT consfncfihg fde cdest Ts a grave 
drawback. 
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MARKETS 

Markols fot the cxcliango o£ native produce form an im- 
portant part of native life, both from an economic and social 
standpoint. They are held at different places all over the 
countryside, and in more populous districts aro frequently not 
more than some seven miles apart. Tho site chosen for a 
market is an open and convenient space on a hilltop. It is 
not selected as contiguous to any particular hamlets, but, 
in accordance vrith the general convenience of a scattered 
population, in some locaUty uluch forms a rallying point for 
several districts. A market is usually held on such a site 
every fourth day, and the dates are arranged so as not to 
clash nith similar functions in the neighbourhood. An 
M’kikdyu therefore u'bo U bent on commerce can, if be 
be 80 disposed, attend several markets in the course of a 
week. 

The paths leading to a largo market are ffUed, from about 
nine o’clock on the day it is held, with men, women, and children, 
all converging to the one point, and carrying with them the 
produce of their particular neighbourhood. A stream of 
women will approach from the western or wooded district, 
each laden with a bundle of firewood ; while from the opposite 
direction approaches another stream, bearing grain or other 
articles for exchange. In the evening the loads will have 
been reversed, the firewood will have been carried back to the 
tu. tlm disAjAiAa, \o Vne 

more newly settled country. Persona of every kind and trade 
may be found at this common meeting-place. The herdsman 
brings his stock for sale, the young man comes to buy accoutre- 
ments and adornments, the old man to buy a cup of native 
beer and gossip with his confreres. The’ market in the iron 
districts is a peculiarly interesting one. The iron ore is brought 
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by tboso who Imvo ** won ** it, tbo tiny pigs by tho smelters, 
while, from tho woodlnnC, londs of charcoal appear for solo 
wrapped up in tho petioles of banana leaves. 

Between cloven and ono o’clock tho fair is at its height, 
and tho open spneo is a scetiiing mass of black luimanity, to 
tho extent, in a largo market, of some 4000 or COOO souls. It 
is a special duty of Iho N’jAma or native police to keep order 
on these oecasions, except them no man may carry anus in 
or near a market. By (our o’clock tho crowd is beginning 
to disperse, and tho market*plnco is soon a desert strewn ■ndth 
litter and rubbish, while tho sellers and buyers, more or less 
satisfied with thoir day’s work, wend their way to arrive at 
their own firesides before sunset. 

In 1003 barter yvas tbo solo means of exchange, and beads 
tho only medium in which payment u'as accepted. To-day 
the uso of money is generally understood, although from some 
out-of'the-woy markets our headman would return’ to report 
that be had been unable to buy food, os coin was refused, and 
only certain commodities would be accepted. The Govern- 
ment altered the coinage to\vards the end of our sojourn, 
exchanging pico, tho ^lowest denomination, for the more 
convenient cent. The native understood tho older coin, and 
would take back goods they had brought for sale rather than 
accept its substitute. 

The following is a fairly comprehensive list of goods sold on 
February 16, 1908, at tho Wo-wer'-u market, situated on the 
confines of the districts belonging to the chiefs Wom-bu'-gu 
and Mun-ge respectively, and ono of the most important 
markets in Kikfiyu ; — 

ArupeeslB, 4d.; apice=°l fartbijig. 

J^rewood, two stick* sold for 1 pice 

Salt foe go&ts, atte snaU goord ... ,> 1 pico • 

Salt earth, 1 clod ..... ,.5 pice 

2?i4tter3forsiftmgccim(k>-ts-ra-ru) . . „ 5 pice each 
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Monkey skins 

Scrral-Cat skins 

Bird skins 

Native beer (n’i6hi), one ?mall gonrd . 
Bananas, fifteen ..... 
String bags, large, Tvork of three months 
'Mealing stones ..... 
String, balls of . . . ... 

Pots, earthenware, smaller ... 
Do. do. larger . 

Bee boxes 

Com mortars, tree trunk 

Planks for hats ..... 

Planks for beds 

Doors for huts, made of basket work . 
Charcoal, 1 load ..... 
• Fat, a hom full .... . 

Bed earth, per block . . . . 

Spears . ‘ 

Knives ...... 

Headdress, ostrich feathers . 

Tobacco, per packet .... 

Honey, per Jar of say 10 lha. . . 

} Gourds 

Wicker baskets 

Sugar cane 


2 R. each 
2 R, eoch 

1 pice 

1 pieo 

2 R. each 

i R. the pair 

1 pice each 
6 pice 

8 to 10 pice 
40 pico 
10 pico 

2 pice each 
20 pico each 
20 pico 

6 pico 
10 pico 
2 pico 
DtoOR. 
iK 
2R. 

1 pico 
2B. 

Spice 

2 pice 

1 pice for 2 sticks 


All sorts of grain were also sold. 
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Aky .attempt to portray persons or' scones by pictorial re- 
presentation is unknown amongst tho Akiktiyu. . Perhaps the 
nearest approach to such is the record of travel on the gourd 
of the dancing boy, hereafter given. Those caves which we 
have come across have been searOhed in vain for any drawings, 
nor could we find that any such existed. The native is,, 
however, much interested in pictures and photographs, and 
with a little practice recognises familiar persons and scenes, 
even when these are depicted on quite a small scale. 

Attempts at modelling animal figures are sometimes made 
by the children in the pot-making districts, but these are 
unbumt and incapable of preservation. 

Models of the human form have been met with by us, but 
only on rare occasions, in connection with ceremonial dances. 
The image, of which a picture is given, is said to be made in 
three different forms by three different experts : one has the 
arms apart, one the hands at the face, and one the hands as in 
prayer. 

Though their artistic achievements are not high, it would 
be a mistake to suppose that these people have no sense of 
colour, design, or what we should call taste. This is princi- 
pally shown in their clothes and ornaments. Contrary to 
the usually accepted theory with regard to the black man, 
bright colours do not appeal to them, while tho colouring of 
a man’s garment when made from selected goatskins is very 
pleasing to the eye. There are also most deBnite ideas as to 
what is, or is not, beautiful in the form and colour of beads, 
but this is to some extent a matter of fashion. 

Ordinary utensils and most weapons are not decorated, 
but ah elementary know ledgo of design exists, as shoivn in the 
«?. shields (n’dome) reproduced, which are those used by the boys 
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\H^tNAMoTnti andhebLitili Osl 

Description g»\en by boAs who h-id made the abo\t otit 
of stirks pHstered with t-Hj 



Modclling a Human 1 in re 

To be used in some viiv *n reference to isking for ram 
(.see p 191) 
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‘when dancing prior to initiation. The designs, as will bo seen, P. l 
■ vary considerably, but no explanation was forthcoming for the 
adoption of any particular pattern, other than that it was 
dictated by {Ko fancy of tho artist and perhaps also of tlio 
purchaser, .^Sorno of them aro said to bo of Masai origin. 

The' ihdentated lino uniformly shown on. tho insido is that 
whoso use’.i's said to havo>been.commanded by God a hen Ho 
met. the first M’kikhyii on K^nya, and is reproduced also on' 

. the bodies of the dancers. 

The colours employed aro black, made from charcoal ; red, 

‘ or brown, which is an ochreous earth ; white from chalk ; and 
"blue purchased to-day from tho stores of tho Hindoos. 

Bee-boxes elaborately decorated are mot with in some parts 
of Kikuyu, but not in that hero described. 

We have once seen a tree embellished with a floral design. 

Ho note as to the reasonfoc this is forthcoming, but it is believed 
. to be connected \rith its preservation, as marking a boundary or 
for a similar reason, *, 


* PicTUKE Rattles 

Occasionally a boy is to be seen going about by himself, 
dancing, singing, and accompanying the song by R}ial?in g 
a gourd -which he holds in his hand, and which has been p]. i 
s formed into a rattle. This proceeding he continues for a 
month or six eeks, and it b termed ku-i'-nya ki-shan'-di. 

* The words of the song are traditional^ thay 
gibberish, and convey nothing even to the performer. The 
gourd is scored by him with signs which constitute a record 
of his travel. Instruction in the art of this singing and writ- 
ing is given to the boy who wishes to learn it, by a “ warrior ” 
or young man. The fee to a -well-qualified teacher, who 
knows all the signs for writing, is one goatskin. 
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xTii. Tlio gourds depicted were obtained from two of these 
boys on different occasions. . The signs v, ere translated by 
two Akikdyu in our camp, who had themselves as boys gone 
about singing in this manner. Attempts were made to 
understand more fully tho method of writing,’ by asking for 
other specified scenes to be depicted in tho sarho way, but all 
such endeavours ended in failure. • Tl»o art, it was pleaded, 
had been forgotten. Wo were told where one of its professors 
resided, but tho locality was at some distanco, and circum- 
stances did not permit of a visit. 

These gourds constitute. It is believed, tho only form of 
dra^ring or picture writing. The shells which 'are affixed to 
tho gourd form part of thO story: those which arc strung 
around it with chains of beads merely servo tho purpose of 
decoration. 
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rm: AVik&yu ns a race aro g\{tod vrith the TOu«ical car. 
Their songs are almost oh^aJa lmpro^^sed solos wth a chorus 
sung to a V. cll-kno« n air Some hundreds of persons, strangers 
to one another, ^MU ]om in a song uith the dash and precision 
of a trained choir 

Eacli contingent oi any large \>ed> ot men, asscmhling for 
some fixed purpose at a given rcndczious, mil thus stnko up 
the same song as they ami e on tho crest of tho last hill before 
reaching tho appointed spot TIio cfTect is \cry fine, when 
perhaps half a dozen bands, each consisting of some hundreds 
of men, arc thus converging on one point from different direc- 
tions amongst the eca of hills * 

There is no recognised conductor, but certain indiiiduals, 
of fluent tongue and ready mt, often take tho lead Ono 
man at tho head of a travelling party m single file will 
extemporise against another m its rear, with tho result that 
the mam body aro kept in a roar of laughter at tho salhcs of 
tho two champions, whilst supporting them with a hearty 
chorus 

The rhythmical movements of Ihcir dances, too, show their 
marked sense of musical time 

By song and dance they give expression to their emotions 
with a spontaneity that is quite foreign to us From amongst 
a casual party of women of all ages tho semor, with her face 
wreathed in smiles, will separate herself and advance to greet 
iho stranger with the most comical steps and posturings, whilst 
at the same time she expresses general sentiments of amity 
on behalf of all m a song of high pitch Similarly, when men 
are taken on a journey far from their own district they are 
hable to become suddenly home-sick after singing certain 
songs, and may desert in a body in consequence 
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The only instruments for tlio production of sound ore ;• 

1. Horns. — (a) Tho straight, pointed one of the or; 
ond tho graceful spiral of tho greater kudu. In tho side 
tho horn, at its closed and pointed extremity, obout 3 
from tho end, an opening, the size of tho thumb-nail, is niO' 
to •which tho lips aro applied. Prom it one note only 
obtained. This instrument is tlio wor and dancing horn 
tho men. Tho •wotnen never uso it. 

(b) A cylinder of bamboo about 2 in. in diameter, entire 
open at each extremity. Tho mouth is applied to one cr 
Ono note only is obtained. Tins instrument is used or 
by the women. Certain women blowing on tliese prcce 
the dancers at circumcision festivals. 

2. JRaltUs. — (a) An oval 'sheet of iron, uith the en 
brought to a blunt point— C in. long— is folded over un' 
tho edges aro only J in. apart — tho form produced beii 
something like that of tho banana fruit. Within this cylmd' 
several iron bullets are enclosed. It is worn strapped in 
horizontal position above the knee joint. 

(6) A piece of thin iron is folded to the shape on 
size of the seed of a broad bean. In the fold two hob 
are punched. Tlirougli these boles a string is passed. Th 
free edges of the metal are brought sufSciently close togethe 
to retain four small iron pellets. These rolling about giv 
the sound. Half a dozen of these bells ore threaded on • 
cord, and form the lowermost ornament of the ankle. The; 
are knoivn as gin-^-gi (g = Eng. gate). 

(c) A gourd is filled with small objects to form i 
rattle, and its mouth secured with adhesive gum. Thes< 
are used by boys, -ivho go about singing and dancmg, and whe 
inscribe on the gourd the story of their journeyings. 

3. Goat and Goto Sells . — These are made the shape of the 
blossom of the Canterbury bell. They are made of two 
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pieces oi flat iron niuted by a connecting bar, ■which forms 
the loop for suspension. Each piece is curved, go as to form 
half the bell. The aides of each piece are, however, not 
brought quite together. An iron clapper is fitted. 

A similar bell is also carved from a hard wood. These 
have a wooden clapper. They are very uncommon. 

Since writing the above, I have received the folloving 
Notes and Music from Dr. 0 . S. Myers, who has most kindly 
examined the wax records taken by us by means of the 
phonograpb : — 

“ They (the cylinders) are full of interest, I enclose half a 
dozen of the airs written out. Unfortunately it is almost 
impossible to tackle some of the songs. The natives have sung 
80 loudly that ‘ oue cannot ^ee the forest for the trees,* I 
have not attempted to determine the exact pitch of the notes, 
as that cannot be done in the originals. . . . 

“ The Dfimo song is very Interesting for its rhythm. You 
will see that successive bars have the following number of beats 
per bar *. — 

2, 4, 4, 3 : 3,* 2, 3, S, : 3, 3, 4, 3 : 3, 2, 3, 3 
24 24 

We have here a grouping together of different measures to form 
larger periods, which are regularly repeated, — a striking 
characteristic of many primitive songs, and one of the best 
examples I have ever met with, 

“ If the fourth air is sung with the third, it should certainly 
be transposed a tone lower, . . , 

“ The tempo is very exactly kept, whether the measure is 
simple, as in No. 1 and No, 6, or complex, as in No. 2 and in No. 
4, where two five-pulse bars are succeeded by a four-pulse bar. 

"You vnll notice that the first four of the airs are each 
composed of four notes, the last two of three notes. Both 
major and minor thirds occur. The fourth occurs in four of 
IS 
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tho Bjx BongB Indeed, No 6 w built up very largely from the 
use of fourlliB Tho fifth w cmplojcd onI> tuace, namely, 
m No 6 nnd m No 4, but a** in tho latter this interval is sung 
ghssaudo (I have indicated thw by tho mark — ) there is some 
doubt about exactly fixing it Tho minor sixth m No 3 is of 
interest, because in some xerses of this song tho first note, F, 
of tho chorus is sung simultaneously uith tho last note, A, 
of tho solo, forming tho consonant minor sixth Tlio major 
s xth occurs in No 4 

“ Tho songs shoii a considerable development of musical 
form Tlie nltemation of chorus \nth solo, the alternation of 
one phrase i\ith another, the n«o nnd fall of tho melody, are 
cvidcnco of this 

“ It 18 interesting to note that if F be considered the tome 
of songs No 2 and No 3, the notes in each case fordi the scale 

r, G, A. c. 

and if No 4 bo lowered a tone so that F is its tonic, its four 
notes run 

F, A, C, D 

No 6 transferred so that its key-note is F (instead of 0, as 
written out) runs 

r,G A 

Thus these songs may bo said to bo based on a scale of a major 
second, major third fifth, and major sisth (Scale I ) 

The other two songs if likewise transposed run 
No 1 F,G,At» E? 

No 6 r , B !>,0 

The real tome of these two songs probably hes a fifth lower, 
the apparent tonio being actually the dominant If this be so, 
these songs, transposed to the scale of F, give the notes 
No I F, Bb, C, D EE) 

No 6 F Bb.C, 

Avhich gives a scale (Scale II ) of a fourth fifth major sixth, 
and minor seventh, of which the middle pair occur in Scale I 
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PA-RT II 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL LIFE 


U ” (AreTuiic Late) '* i$ JuU in aU ita ^ovineea of the dearest indleattona 
that Society in primitive limes teas luit, tchat H is assumed to he at present, a 
collection o! in^vidnals. In fact, and in vina of the men tcAo eomfcsed it, it 
v!as an aggregation of families,*’ — ^AI aine’s Ancient Late. , 


FAMILY LIFE 
HOStESTEADS 

The unit of all life in Kikuyt is the family and the family 
homestead. Villages, strictly speaking, there are none, though 
here and there several homesteads may assemble in proximity 
to the dwelling of a chief. These clusters of mu8hroom*Uke 
huts are sown all over the country, in some parts %vith extra- 
ordinary thickness, in others separated by stretches of land 
lying barren and waiting its turn to be recultivated. They are 
almost always built on the hillsides, experience having taught 
that such positions are warmer In cold weather, or as the 
chill of evening comes on, than the damp, low-lying valle}^. 

Each homestead has its own little enclosure, and in old 
days each was invariably surrounded by a high green hedge 
or stockade, which was entered by an arch of greenery usually 
so low as to necessitate stooping ; this served as an enclosure 
for the cattle, for defence, and for purposes of concealment. In 
the homesteads of very wealthy men, such as the chiefs, there 
are generally two compounds, an outer and an inner one. 

' The size of the homestead varies in proportion to the 
wealth of its owner. The poor man will have a single hut only 
for himself and his one wife ; the rich man’s will consist of 
eight or ten huts *, the cluef’s of even* more. Each wife is 
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cntlllrd to her own hou'^o; nml where there ore povenil t!ie 
owTier lias in addition one for Ids own necommodation. Tlicro 
is frcqncntl}* nl^o the “ tldn*gi'»ni.” or luit for t!io young men, 
which acts as the g»('<(t-ho«so. Tlic “ thingira ” pouictimcn 
stands a little apart, and is the joint sleeping place or hachelor 
lodgings of the hoy friends from feverni homesteads, srho 
return to (heir respective families for food. A young mon 
marrying generally builds his hnt just outside, hut in close 
proximity to the parental homestead ; but such may some- 
times bo seen within the name enclosure. In cither case it is 
easy to see that whore the head of the establishment dies and 
the grown-up non becomes guardian of his father's wives, the 
arrangement works easily and nalumlly. Tlie homestead also 
contains little bams or huge baskets for storing food w’hich, ex- 
cept for the fact that they atanifon legs, almost give the effect of 
nn additional hut. As each wife possesses her own, the number 
of these forms a guide to the mroalcs of the estoblishment.^ 

Tlio interior of the huU is quite dark, and visitors should 
take a candle. In the centre is tho ffreplocc.* The wall space 
is partitioiie<l off by sticks Into small compartments w’hich 
form tho bedsteads. Tlie bed consists of one plank, or, if this 
is unattainable, of email sticks closely applied. Tiio head 
is higher than tho foot. One partition usually gerves as a 
cupboard and contains ntensUs. Small belongings aro kept 
in a jar or sometimes in a bco box. tVooden stools are used. 

I “have never been in a hut, and rarely in a homestead, 
which was not clean and orderly, the presence of the goats, 
which are taken into the huts at night, necessitating regular 
sweeping.' The same usually applies to the bare ground of the 
homesteads inside the enclosure, which is as a rule swept up 
and kept neat in a way which shames the camping-ground of 
most Europeans. 

Each homestead has also its own little estate, consisting 
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of the shambas, or plots of cultivated ground, belonging to 
the various wives, and usually also of banana groves These 
are generally m close proximity to the dwellings, but may, if 
ground is not procurable, be at a little distance 

Owing to the very simple needs of the ALilchyu, a large 
population can support itself by agriculture in comparatively 
limited space, the result being to combine, from the point of 
vion of the blach man, all the advantages associated in the 
mmd of the nhite man with both tonn and country life 
The greater part of Kjkujni may thus be said to be one vast 
garden city of the most approved type 

Particulars from my notebook of a few tj^ical homesteads, 
and the occupants of the various huts which they contain, 
may be of interest 

lIo‘m€3tead ^ Tvo hvls 

1 A mothet and daughter 

2 Father and small boy 

Hom<«(<ad B Three 7tuts 

t Parenta and email boy <\nother son stated to bo at Xatrobi 

2 Widow. aaid to be “a relation” 

3 (At a short distance > Mamed eon. wife, and first grandchild 

UomtMtad C Txco h\U$ 

1 Hosband and wife 

S Another wife and two childreo 

Ilomtsltad D Fne hvta — homt o/ a J/edicine-moR 

1 Pnncipal wife, three children seen. 

2 W ife and one young child 

3 Wife and two chihlren 

4 Latest wife mamed six mouths. 

6 Medicine-man 


ifomerfeod E Two neijKfcouriny inrfcaiirej 
Ftrd tnclo9ur{~tvo huU 

1 Young man 

2 Ilts wife , had not yet bought another ’ 


Second eficfomre — that of dcccaseil father of young man Four hnU 

1 W .ilow nml dingUtr JM ' bonglil,’ uid going to her husband’s 

home 

2 W u\ow— HTlnldren * 

3 \\ idow— - do ’ 

4 Tliingfra— other sons of finnly 


Uomtdtad f One hut 
Father mother and children. 

llomedtadO One hut 

Widow hring alone — danchter had mamei • Son heme wvtli 
bmgira One olh.r child dead --^n uemg with inenda u 


woMnx 

I’O'^moN* or Wosir.y 

Tiir. stranger |)a««ing tlirough lljc latid nJiOFcea the women 
working with bent backs in the fields, or toiling along the road 
witli huge loads of firewood, obtains little idea of the homo 
lifo of a Ivikujni woman, nnd that little is erroneous. TIio 
position of euch a woman in girlhood, wifehood, mothcriiood, 
and old ago is in many way® preferable to that of her white 
alster. What it loses in breadth of interest, it gains in the 
increased certainty of tho natural joya of homo life, nnd s»ith 
mro exceptions In the absence of wearing nn.xiety os to ways 
nnd means. < 

My first introduction to a Kikiijni home w'os by means 
of an old lady who camo to our camp to sell bags. I went 
back ss'ith her to her hut to pay a return call. TJio winding 
path led along tho hillside, with wide views over tho smiling, 
undulating landscape, sinking away in tho distnneo to the 
groat Athi plains. Wc skirted the edge of tho sacred grove, 
passed between patches of cultivated ground, to where, near 
tlio homestead, tho young men of the party ucre sleeping in 
tho sun, then down through springing com to the little huts 
standing among a grove of bananas. My friend w as a w idow', 
and lived in one of them w ith her remaining cliild ; another 
hut close at hand was tho home of her elder and married 
daughter, who came with lier baby to help to receive the 
visitor. We sat under the shade of the hut, and discussed the 
weather, the crops, and tho grandchild, and felt that human 
and feminine interests were of more importance than the 
colour of skin. 

A woman has no legal status. Theoretically her husband 
may treat her as he likes, without being amenable to tribal 
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justice , in practice she is protected bj ber initial value and 
by tradition Custom prescribes the line bctueen a man’s 
work and a woman’s, and this begins in earliest years, — tho 
little girls make string bags, tho httlo bo^s herd the goats 
It wull bo noticed m one of tho folk-loro stones that although 
the hero has been provided with ono hundred wives, it is 
expressly stated that “as no children were jet bom ho was 
herding the goats himself 

“We work in the fields, wo cook tho food, wo bring tho 
firewood, that is all,” was the bnef epitome given to mo by 
the wife of an old chief, and though it does not entirely cover 
the ground, substantially it is true TJio woman is essentially 
the home maker , the man fights to protect that homo As ho 
may be away on war raids, tho paramount duty of the caro 
of the food supply falls on tho woman There is, however, 
no hard and fast line with regard to the work m the fields, 
a man may not unfrequcntly be seen aiding Ins femimne 
belongings, while certain parts of the work fall on him alone 
The old saying with regard to the “magic of property” turn 
ing “sand into gold,” is true amongst the lOkuyu Cultiva- 
tion estabhshes ownership The plot of ground or shamba, 
•which the woman tends, is looked 'upon as hers she can take 
a pndo in its success or failure She prefers to be the owner of 
a large shatnba, which can be tho envy of her neighbours, 
regardless of the extra work it may entail Each wife has 
her own httle granary in which to store her corn , she does not 
share it even w ith other members of the same homestead 

The carrying of heavy loads of firewood and other produce 
13 work to which, it is hardly necessary to say, the women are 
mured from their earliest childhood Quite tmy girls may 
be seen trotting along by their elders carrymg their own 
proportionate burden A girl of about thirteen came into the 
camp one day at eleven o’clock, beanng a load of bananas 
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generally head downwards, in the work of tho day. The 
older children, as all tho world over, not as nursemaids to their 
little brothers and sisters, and endeavour in quaint fashion to 
carry them after tho manner of their elders. Tho children 
of both Boxes aro singularly quiet and u-cU behaved; they are 
never to bo seen playing games, and they seem to need no 
occupation. I have counted as many as twenty-two children 
together at one time, under tho ago of some fourteen years, all 
sitting quietly, and none of them engaged in any way, with the 
exception of some of tho Uttio girls who wore making bags. 
This quiet apathy of childhood is in ningular contrast wth 
tho energy put forth in movement ond dances in later years. 
When a girl is from ten or twelve to fifteen years, comes the 
greatdayof horinitiatlonintothotribe. No man would marry 
n girl who has not gone through these rites ; but they do sot 
marry very young, not apparently before sixteen or seventeen 
years, and possibly later. 

These young years are very cheerful ones to the Kikfiyu 
maiden. She of course assists her mother In the household and 
fields, but she has an amount of gaiety which many an English 
girl would envy. Almost every moonlight night she can go 
to a dance, where she chooses her own partner. The young men 
come in properly adorned and turned out, for if they did not, 
as they inform us, “ none of the girls would dance with them.” 

BeTKOTSAI. and MARKIAOn 

A girl’s betrothal is entirely her own affair. The leading 
wife of the chief Mang6 was asked, “ What I should tell the 
white women on my return to Engiand ob<tat tbs womea <st 
Kikfiyu ? ” “Tell them,” she said, “two things. One ia, that 
we never marry any one we do not want to ; and the other is, 
that we like our husbands to have as many uives as possible.” 

A girl may occasionally bo bespoken as a cliild by some 
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veighing 30 lb., A\hicli nho had carried Bomo 14 miles since 
daybreak. Sometimes tlio women go as much ns 10 miles 
for firewood. Starting at dau'n for. the forest, running ond 
laughing, and in lugh Bpirits, they do tho distance in, say, , 
three hours, arriving on tho ground at 0 a.m. They then 
cliop up tho dead, dry, sweet-smelling pencil-cedam'ood trees 
into lengths of about 6 ft., and each makes up for herself a 
load of some half-doxcn pieces, weighing in all perhaps 100 lb. 
Tho load i.s then carefully secured, ond slung wth tho strong 
leather strap, 2 in. uido and some 16 to 20 ft. long, vhich 
every woman possesses, or should possess, for tho purpose. 

By the timo tho loads arc all ready it is approaching noon. 
The women, therefore, rest till about 2 p.m. Tlicn they pick 
up their loads and start homewards, where they will arrive 
about 7 p.m. : an hour after dhrk. It is not customary to 
sleep out and to spend two daj's on a trip, and it is only of 
lato, sinco wide tracks have been cut and seourity established 
under British rulo, that they have taken to going so far from 
home. This description applies to tho old settled country 
from which tho forest is now far distant. People still farther 
removed from it have to come and buy their wood at the 
home market of the wood-cutters ; the purchasers, then, in 
their turn, carry the loads another 6, 10, or 1C miles. Their 
muscles become in this way so used to the strain, that when 
their male belongings state “ this is a very heavy load, it is 
fit to be carried by a woman, not by a man,” they are pro- 
bably only stating a fact. 

The women also fetch the water. As the Akikuyu gener- 
ip.299, build their houses on tho steep hill slopes and tops, the 
“• water for cooking and drinking has to be carried up from 
the valley bottom. The bi^er children, boya and girls, and 
the women do this. The men never assist. 

There are other duties, such as sewing skins, assisting 
to build huts, and so forth, which fall to. the share of the 
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women ; tnt '*■ remembered in any attempt to com- 

pare tbo liio oi the primitiro woman with that ot lier more 
civilised sister, that she is'spaTci “»®y arduons duties which 
are the portion ot the latter. No spring cleaning has to he 
faced, no washing day appals, no children have to he got 
ready for school. There are many seasons when little work 
is recpiited in the fields ; firewood has only to ho brought homo 
occasionally. Frequently, when the homesteads are visited, 
the women may he found practically at leisuro ; their lot is 
incomparably easier than that of the ordinary working man’s 
wife at home. The Kikfiyu woman, os for as an outsider can 
gather, takes her position for granted. Tlnnga may bo good, 
had, or indifierent ; they are all in the day’s work. The old 
lady previously referred to declined to express any preference 
with regard to the various duties. I do not think that she had 
one. ’’’When we are not working in the fields we carry firewood " 
was all that I could extract. Once, and once only, I got a 
glimpse of a woman looking at her lot from the outside. There 
• was full moon, and we were travelling by night as the most 
pleasant method. Our caravan was joined by some native 
women who were journeying along the road. They chattered 
vivaciously to our men behind, and 1 presently asked what 
•was tte topic ot conveiBation. " She says,” I 
"that it must be nice to be a n-hite ^voman ' 

horse and not carry a heavy load.” ’ ^ 
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From the moment of her birth a gitl n.v, . 
welcome than a boy ; her work at home is v l 

sheismarriageahlesbewiUfetehthirtTBoat. “.T „ 

makes its first acquaintance with the wnrij , 

mewoi its mother’s ^eck. where, secure in “ 

of a bood,it becomes inured to sun and ft' 

“"“■ra.and takes nan 
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A ClIISI I , AS A\l , AM» A Dirotst -K.Mt I 

I ig 1 1 lie smsll tiul of tliciron htrcsilown 

IS set mto tilt Inilt of i pole some 7 fttt Ion;*, in tlic line of 
the pole s longitutUml ixis, mtl x ferrule of ^^rten rhmo- 
ctros-hiilc shrunk on to it 1 lie lower border is rubbed 
to 1 keen cutting edge A section of tree-trunk is first 
nnde somcwlnt eoncixe with the axe , it is then reduced 
to a hollow celindcr by a succession of stabs with this 
tool Thus are mortars and bee-l>oxes made This chisel 
and the axe-blade are identical articles , it is simply a 
matter as to how thc\ arc set into the handle. 

Length) 7I m Width, max , ij in Weight, 12} oz 
Tig 3 The Kikuju axe (i-tlian'-da) The handle is 
alwajsmadeof theshapeshown To form the collara piece 
of rhinoceros hide is cut A in*more than half the circum- 
ference of the axe head, and of the depth desired The 
substance of the skin 1$ then split, which its great thick- 
nessreadilj permits AcoUar is thus formed, of which the 
front and the back are each half the substance of the 
natural skin, whilst the sides, or point where the^ unite, is 
the full substance of the hide This collar is then dnten 
oter the axe handle, and so into position Afterwards the 
axe blade is driven, through a cleft made in the face of the 
green hide collar, well home into tlie wood The skin is 
of immense strength, and contracts considerably as it dries 
The result is the axe blade is fixed immovably This tool 
IS strong, light, and exceedingly efficient Every woman 
has one 

Length 0/ handle, 22 in 

Maximum circumference over collar 9J in 
Fig 3 ^he agricultural digging-knife (ka hi vu), the 
only iron implement used in cuftivating the soif 
Length of blade, J3I m another is in 
Weight 13I oz another is 15I or 
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TitK« I Kikuji Girls 

Sho^^ 8 

Brow b'MiJ imliciting m'tidenliood PI cii 
Method of wearing upper garment 
Ornaments Bead necklaces, ring m lobe of ear 
Straps of cowne shells across the chest, bracelets 
and anklets of copper wire 
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older and wealthy man, but she would not be obliged to marry 
him on coining to years of discretion unless she so desired. 
Young warriors questioned on the subject, scoffed at tlio idea of 
buying child wivc^. A girl is also at liberty to break off her 
engagement even after the goats have been paid to tbo father, 
but duo restitution must, of course, be made. I have been 
present at two cases for breach of promise. One was a small 
court held on the green just outside the homestead of Mung6, 
consisting of one “ elder,” the young men who knew about the 
case, and an official (n'j&raa), and sat to arrange the return 
of the goats by the father of a girl who had changed her mind. 
The father went off straight away to get the goats. The 
other case was more complicated- It was brought for decision" 
to the chief Karuri. Here, again, the lady had changed her 
mind, but there was no fathcr*living, and the goats could not 
be returned, for they had been eaten, and could not bo replaced. 
The suitor pleaded that the girl should, under these circum- 
stances, be held to her bargain, and judgment was given in bis 
favour. Tliis was, perhaps, not an unfair arrangement, seeing 
that the lady had certainly been a consenting party in the first 
instance, and had, no doubt, enjoyed her share of tbo booty. 
Kartiri turned to me, after giving the decision, and asked 
pathetically what we did in England when people had debts 
to pay and no money to pay them with 1 

If the suitor is rich the goats are all paid up immediately; 
if not, they may be paid in tw'o instalments, the first on his 
proposal^ being accepted, the second being delayed three 
^ or four months. Thirty goats and five or six sheep is the 
customary value of a girl ; but the actual marriage will 
probably take place after twenty goats have been received, 
£ne remamcler sometimes not'beir^ paid over till the eldest 
child is eight or ten years of age. 

'When in South Africa, immediately after the war, one of 
the native commissioners informed me that, o^ving to the 
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destruction of h\o stock, native girls m ins district «ero being 
given in mamngo iMthout payment, but with the understand 
ing that the lirst-bom daughter of the marriage should be the 
property of the •wife’s parents 

The first betrothal present, corresponding to our engage- 
ment ring, 13 a collarette made of whipped copper wire, with 
long pendant iron chain (mu hu nl o) Both the fiantis may 
continue to attend dances, hut after the marriage has been 
arranged it is no longer correct for them to dance wth each 
other Tliat is “very bad,” but “ho can visit her, and they 
can talk ” 

As a very rare occurrence, an unmarried girl may occasion- 
ally ho seen with throe patches the size of a crown piece, one on 
either cheek, and one on the forehead These patches are 
composed of honoj , or some ’adhesive matter, and a small 
aromatic seed This sign mdicates that, unknown to her 

parent, she is off to a clandestine appointment, andsafeguards 

her from all interference 

An unmarried girl about to become a mother meets with the 
gravest disapproval from her parents It would be too much 
to say that this is entirely a matter of morals, the practical 
aspect of the case naturally also presents itself " The mother 
would make a great fuss ‘ Why do you go far * I like you to 
stay here, and if some one hkes you they can buy you ’ ” The 
girl’s compamons would also disapprove The man in such 
circumstances can either buy the girl, and take the child, or 
pay ten goats and one sheep, m which latter case the girl and 
child remain at home The sister of a leading man was severely 
beaten by him, but would not betray the name of the father 
of her child For any second child bom under similar circum- 
stances only a small compensation is required say five goats 
It was very defimtely stated that the mamage value of a girl 
with such a history would be dimimshed , but, on the other 
hand, a prospective husband xmght appear who did not know 
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o! the pa'it, or wlvo did not object, and tho parents would 
natnrallj’ make the beat bargain poaaible. Tho husband takes 
also the child. A rather curious. hUtorj* which came to our 
notice was that of an unmarried girl wlio boro a female child. 
Tho father paid up the regulation ten goats. Later, tho girl, 
being still unbought, thought thot aho would like a husband, 
and tho same man was willing to take her to tho extent of 
paying sis extra sheep ; hut as tho consideration was so small, 
the child in this case remained tho property of the woman’s 
father. 

Tlie account of a marriage is best given in tho words of 
one of our Kikuyu servants, who was in tlio happy position of 
having recently completed the payment for hts bride. It is, 
I think, of sufficient interest to warrant transcribing at length. 

, It was given most fluently, the Various dramalis persona: being 
represented by coins, matches, beads, etc., to make quito sure 
thatl was following tho story correctly. 

'* The young man says to the girl, ‘ I have many goods at 
my father’s, and you do your work very beautifully, I should 
like to buy you,* and she says, * Yes.’ So he goes to her father, 
and the father asks the girl, ‘ Do you like the man very' much t * 
and she says, ‘ Yes.* Tho mother says, ‘ You don’t like any 
one else ? ’ and she says, * No.’ Tho young man has made 
two gourds of native beer (n’johi), a big one and a little one, 
which have been brought by two friends, and the girl takes 
the n’j6hi and pours it into the bom of an ox, and the father 
says, ‘ If you do not like this man I null not drink,’ and then 
he drinks ; then the beer is poured out again, and the mother 
drinks, and the friends who have been called drink. This is 
in the morning. The young man goes back and tells his 
father that he wants to buy tho girl, and the father asks, * How 
many goats her father wants ? ’ and he says, * Twenty.’ The 
father says it is all right, and they go and tell the young man’s 
mother. In the evening, when the goats come home, the 
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father picks out twenty, nntl the young man’s fnends take 
them to the girl’s homt, nntl the man lnm«elf follows behind 
and delivers the goats, and lie rcltims to bis own homo His 
father asks if it is alt right, and the joung man sa\s, * Yes,’ 
and goes to his mother’s house to get food and to the boy’s 
hut (Ihingim) to sleep ITo may, bowescr, tale only ten 
that da> , if so, the next<la> he does not go to the girl's, bocaoso 
ho has not paid up all the goats But m the evening, when the 
goals come m, ho gets tho other ton, and his two fnends ' one 
behind and one beforo, and him«ejf la«t, take them to the 
girl's home Tlic girl sta^s in tho house, and the father 
looks at tho goals and saj s thej are all nght , and tho young 
man goes home, and says that ho will wont a sheep to-morrow 

“ Tlie next day hoand hisfnends, one beforeond one behind, 
take tho sheep to tho girl’s hotne , and ho goes back, and goes 
to tho sharaba and cuts sugar-cane, and makes more native 
beer 

“ The day following, all tho bridegroom’s party, his own 
fnends, his father and his fnends, his mother and her fnends, 
all go to the bride’s home The mother carries a httle gourd 
of beer, and one of her fnends a big gourd, and two other 
fnends carry one cluster of bananas each The bnde’s father 
and mother have collected fnends, but the girl works m the 
“shamba ” (her mother’s plot of ground) and does not appear 

“ Tw o fnends of the mother of the girl take the two gourds, 
and two others the bananas, and all women go into the hou'^e 
The girl s mother produces two gourds of gruel and gives 
one to the young man’s father and fnends and one to the 
young man and his fnends, and the two mothers and their 
fnenda dance the ‘ Gre-tj ro * 

“ Then the father of the girl goes xnside the house and 

* These fneadi lorm eaaretuent witaes^es if aa aetiaa baa aabsaqueatly to be 
brought for breach of promise of mamsge becees tatmg the rstam of the goats 
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linnga out the big gourd of beer, and sajs to the joung man 
and hi9 fnenda, and to the joung man's father and bn friends, 
‘Have jou Cnished dnnUng gruel » ’ and they saj, ‘Yes * 
And the joung man and hw fnends pay, *Wc do not dnnk 
beer,’ so tUej go auaj The girl’s father brings out tuo 
liaU gourds, hts fnendi drink out of one, and the father of the 
young man and hts friends dnnk out of the other The t \o 
fathers retire and talk, and the girl’s father saja, * Your pon 
likes mj daughter verj much, and has brought the goats, and 
I have raised no objection * Then thej join the circle, and 
lull and eat the sheep, and finiah drinking 

"The father of the joung man and his fnends go back to 
the father’s hou'o, and the fnends of the girl’s father all go 
auay except one 

“ The girl's mother bnng* out the httlc gourd, and the 
young man’s mother and her fnends come out at a little 
distance from the girl’s father and fnends, and ha^ c an empty 
gourd, and dnnk beer the girl’s mother and friends dnnk 
inside the hut Then the joung man’s mother comes inside 
the hut and asks for her gourde, and the girl’s mother gets 
grass, and puts tuo pieces inside each gourd (this la a verj old 
custom), and stays in her hut, and tw o ol her fnends gi\ e them 
to two of the fnends of the young man’s mother, and the 
mother and her fnends retire home 

“ The girl’s mother di\ ides one cluster of bananas bctu een 
her fnends and keeps one for herself, and the father takes his 
one fnend to look at the goats and the party v%. GwAlvid ” 

It will be «een m this account, which Tcminds one of some 
of the adventures of the reno\-ned Ahce, that it is the bride 
who is absent from the feast, and the mothers who have the 
dance This last being a legitimate outlet for satisfaction 
which might commend itself elsewhere It must lessen the 
oares of the hostess, when the visitors provide the victuals 
17 
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Sometimes three, or, if the family is wealthy, as many as four 
sheep are brought for the feast Indeed, the bndegroom’s 
family are all througli m their very proper places as the ohhged 
parties The young men’s teetotal principles are altogether 
admiiable, while it will bo noticed that, accordmg to etiquette, 
the women retire into the hut, so that they may not see the 
men eat meat "When the scene closes after the departure of 
the gueats, the father taking lus particular friend to see the 
live stock, and the mother and her friends having a httle 
extra refreshment, we feel ourselves entirely at home 

The story contmues “ The third day the young man, 
comes to the girl’s home and says that he is going to dig a big’ 
shamba for her, and he gets his friends, and they all go and 
dig a hig plot He need not ask any one where it is to be 
except his own father The girl goes and sees the shamba, 
but does not go auyivhere near the hut of her future mother- 
m law She sees the shamba that it is a beautifully big one, 
and she comes back and tells her mother, ‘ He has got ready 
a beautifully big shamba ’ He says to his mother, * Did you 
see the girl,’ and she says, ‘ No ’ He says to the girl, * Why 
did you not come to see the shamba * * and she says, * I did 
come * Then the girl and her two friends go and cultivate- 
the shamba, and when all is ready the young man and his 
two friends take some heer, and go and ask the father’s leave 
to take the girl, and he says, ‘ Ye* ’ The girl is in the house 
When they have fimahed drinking, the youmr man and his 
fnends go and cut sticks for the house and build it, and his 
mother puts grasa on the top When all la ready the girl is 
out walking, or working in the shamba, and the two fnends 
of the bndegroom seize her and cany her off to the new hut, 
and she makes much noise Tlie bridegroom does not come 
near her, but sleeps in his father’s bouse, and the girl’s friends 
bring her food. She weeps four days Tlio mother m law 
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■brings her fat, and she puts it on her head, and two girl friends 
of the bridegroom accompany her, and she goes to her mother’s 
house and stays three hours, and makes a noi«o in the hou^e 
of her mother. Then the two friends go back with her and 
leave her, and the bridegroom comes and sleeps in the hut. 
Afterwards ho gives the remaining ten goats to licr father, 
and one more.” 

The size of the ground prepared for the bride is one and 
a half to three acres, and her father has to inspect and pa®s 
\t os satisfactory. Productivity is the criterion, not size. 

If there are already one or raoro wives in the homestead 
wiiich the brido is entering, the wiiolo of the shambas are 
icad]uatcd, so that each wife may have a share in the new 
ground. The father’s wedding present is two hundred roots 
of the arum lily plant. lie also gives her the iron collar worn rk^ 
by women. It ho is wealthy this is made by band by tho**^* 
native smithy ; if not, trade wire has to suffice. Tlio value of 
Alarge hand-%vrought neck iron is two goats. Tlierc is evidently 
from the foregoing narrative a certain amount of customary 
modesty connected with agirl’s first visit to her future domain, 
and it w’as subsequently stated, ” even if she had been 
to see the shamba, she would tell the young man she had 
not.” The only further contribution to the now establish- 
ment on the part of the bride’s family are tho hearth-stones. 
These it is the especial duty of her mother to provide. She 
and the girl go down together to tho riverside to select 
. them. If the mother is dead, the duty falls to tho daughter 
herself. 

The absolute seizure of the bride by the bridegroom’s 
friends, is, no doubt, an interesting survival of marriage by 
capture. Her state of mind must bo somewhat nervous when 
flhe knows that all preliminaries are accomplished and any 
moment her captors may appear to bear her off, ‘‘ like a porter’s 
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load,” as one ^7oman described it Her struggles and cries 
are, of course, as conventional as the tears of the early Vic- 
torian bride ' 

I V as fortunate enough to see tho 6rst \nsit of a bride to her 
old home The leading ladvof the district, Wan'-gu, vho acts 
as chief under the present regime, had been to the camp m the 
morning for a chat, and had mentioned that this local event 
might be expected dunng the day About three o’clock a 
great noiso was to be heard, and people seen running over a 
hillside a short distance avay Following the sounds as 
quickly as I could, I found myself at a little homestead under 
the hill in time to have a good view of the returning bnde, 
who had ]ust armed She was a well grown girl of about 
sixteen years or possibly more, very smartly turned out, her 
dress and hair freshly adorned with fat and red ochre She 
had sohbed herself into an absolutely hysterical condition, 
and was being held very tenderly by her mother and one of the 
other mothers of tho homestead A bunch of leaves did its 
usual duty as a pocket handkerchief Tliere was no large 
concourse of neighbours, but a bevy of other girls, in ordinary 
work a day attire, looked on unsympathetically 

Presently the girl, still sobbing noisily, went into thfe hut 
with, her mother and some friends, and was followed by two 
girls whom I had not before noticed , these last were turned 
out in gala fashion, somewhat after the manner of the bride, 
and were, I presume, the relations of the bridegroom, who, 
according to subsequent information, each liold one of the 
hands of the bnde on her return journey As it seemed 
better not to intrude on the family party, I sat dow n on a log 
under the caves of another hut with one of tho mothers of the 
establishment, and conversed on tho event of the day The 
heroine had, I was told, been earned off four days before, and 

• It need hardly be said that the taars ot a KiVdyu girl can aU» on occaaiwi 
l>« very geoujnc and that aha can clearly explain they ara aocli. 
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had, in proper manner, cried on tho bed ever since. She had 
now come back, attended by girl friends, for n few hours with 
her mother ; tho fat used for her adornment had been a present 
on tho third day from her husband’s mother, who nould con- 
tinue similar gifts for about two raontlis. Tho bride was 
much pleased with her new house. She was tho first wife, 
there were many goats, and tho bridegroom was charming ; 
altogether, it was a most satisfactory marriage. Tho con- 
ventional howling continued inside tho hut, despite of thcoo 
ros}’ prospects, up till the time I left. 

Tho two families continue social intercourse after the mar- 
riage. I have seen about twenty men drinking native beer 
outside a hut, and been told that the son-in-law had brought 
the drink to the house of his mother-in-law, and that tho women 
were also enjoying it insid^ tho hut. Tho daugliter had 
married about a year before, and lived at a littlo distance, but 
abe and the child had not come over to the festivity. 

On another occasion some camp arrangement had to bo 
given up, for all tho younger men of the district had gone away 
to cat sheep. The party, in this instance, was being held at 
tho new home of a girl who had married to another district, and 
was connected with the birth of her child. The child might, 
we were told, ho any age, but such an entertainment would 
not be given unless one had been bom. 


Polygamy 

Polygamy is of course an integral part of the tribal system. 
It is not merely a question of domestic arrangement, but of 
social organisation. The poverty stricken condition of the 
“ rich ” white man in respect of irives aroused unfailing 
interest. Sly husband’s attempted explanation, “ that a white 
woman preferred to have her husband to herself,” fell ex- 
tremely flat. “ Exactly an opposite vieu’,” Mungo assured us 
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as Tvo sat round the camp fire, ** obtained among the best 
people in Kik6yu The first wife would soon say, ‘Why 
have I to do all the work, why do you not buy another wife ^ ” 
The opimons of his spouse on the same lines have been already 
quoted “ If,” she said, “ there is much food or dnnk to get 
ready, it is very hard work for one, it is very easy for many ” 
The first wife also retains her pre eminence, and her child is 
in any case regarded as the eldest, if it even should have been 
actually bom after that of a later wife She is usually about 
the same age as her husband , the man’s later wives are con 
siderably younger than he is, and the older he grows the more 
difference there is in age between himself and his latest acquisi 
tion Sentiment and prestige are thus on the side of being an 
early comer m the matnmomal estabhshment , on the other 
hand, some girls of a practical ium of mmd prefer to marry 
older and ncher men 

It IS quite usual to come across a man with only one wife , 
many such exist, but this is by force of circumstance, and is a 
sign of poverty Two or three wives is a fairly ordinary allow- 
ance, while the rich man has six or seven The chief Kanin 
is said to have as many as sixty, who perform a useful office 
in looking after his interests in vanous parts of the country 

It IS impossible to suppose that there are no heartburnings 
and jealousies in a homestead, but I have never heard of such 
and the fact that each ivife Las her own hut, shamba, and 
independent establishment, places the whole on the footing 
of a village under one head man 

There is no doubt that the endeavour to estabhsh mono- 
gamy is, and will be, the greatest difficulty in the way of 
the spread of the Christian religion ” The missionaries ” 
according to one M’kikuyu in our employ, a person of con 
siderable influence, “ tell us that a man should have only one 
w ifo , if they teach such nonsense they may as well go awny 

On the other hand, it is difficult to see liow polygamy can 
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permanently osht under the new conditions caused by the 
British conquest. Tribal war has been suppressed, and such 
investigations as it has been possible to make confirm the 
natural anticipation that tho birtlis in each sex are fairly 
equal. 

ClllLPREN 

The Akikuyu are a prolific race. Children aro much valued 
amongst them, and neither of us havo over seen a woman or 
child ill-treated. Tho childless woman, as amongst all 
primitive people, is much to be pitied ; not only does she suffer 
in her natural affection, but loses in tho favour of her husband. 
Becourae is had to the Medicine-man, and the usual killing of 
a goat and drinking of native beer form part of a prescription 
which is said to be efficacious, ^ho medicine known as gon'-du,' 
saidtobo acure for sterility, is one of those given to ilmMedicino- 
Man on his initiation. It is difficult to arrive at figures, oven 
approximately correct, with regard to tho size of the famiiioa, 
Tho natural method of conversing with tho mothers as to tho 
number ot their children is soon found to be, to say tho least, 
a tactless proceeding. It is considered most unlucky to give 
such figures, a sentiment similar, no doubt, to the aversion felt 
in Old Testament days to tho numbering of tho people. The 
inquiry is politely waived, with a request to “como and see.” 
Tliis naturally by no means fulfils the purpose, as tho children 
aro rarely, if over, assembled at ono time. Tho girls may bo 
working in. tho fields, and tho little boys away herding tho 
goats. My next plan of campaign was hardly more success- 
ful. I visited the huts, and made full inquiries as to their 
occupants, usually entering them myself to count tho beds in 
use. This district visiting was of the greatest value in coming 
into touch with tho lives of the people, but not from tho point 
of view of statistics. Tho youi^ and growdng family was of 

* See p. 253. 
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little use for my purpose , while of the older and completed 
ones, the girls were married and had homes of their oivn, and 
the boys w ere not unfrequently reported as at m ork at Nairobi 
I visited some forty six huts m this manner, but for one reason 
or another have only felt tho returns from three sufficiently 
reliable to be included in the follomng figures The method 
finally hit upon had the advantage of giving tho greatest 
result for the least labour Tlie objection to giving family 
statistics uas discovered not to be m force amongst other 
members than tho parents, at anj rate, it did not seem to 
aflect those Kikuyu hoys uho were continually m touch uith 
us Thcce answered readily any questions as to tho number 
of their father’s wives, their grandfather’s uncs, and their 
reapocti\o children and seemed to ha\o a good acquaintance 
with their relations The obvious drawback is that the state 
menta are probably incomplete Those with whom they were 
not well acquainted would most likelj escape their mcmor>, 
and this would certamly be the ca«c with children who hod 
died m early infancj The figures, therefore, ore given for 
such interest as tUoj may possess and m no way pretend 
to Bcientific accuracy On the other hand thej maj.Ithmk, 
bo relied on, for tho reasons given ns cmng on tho side of under, 
and not of o\cr, statement \ fomilv means in c\cry case the 
children borne bv one w ifo onI> 

Forty nine fomilies were reported as having in all 75ho>*^, 
75 girls 0 sex unstated , total, )50 

Fourteen of these families were presumohl^ still incomplete 
» e comprised a fiml child or sera \ouug children on!^, and 
two wen. those of mother* ' ho hud died ^oung Hiese com 
Oboji* I % gills, total C* 

If these figures are subtracted the St n niaining families 
pUe n total of n_’ children or a frn« lion under 4 ehl! Irrn }>er 
famil} 

Only 13 cljihlrrn «crr rcj>orte«J a* has mg soung 
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a return •which •^^ould give a death-rate of only about 84 per 
thousand, as against 138 per thousand in England, and nhicU 
IS obviously of no value Tlio returns for ilung6’8 family, 
which I behove to be the most accurate, show for ten wives, 
several recently married, 21 children, of whom 4 had died m 
infancy 

The size of the famihcs was, on the whole, very uniform . 
3 to 6 children each, but the average is raised by two 
cases One that of the chief N’duini, who stated that his 
mother had home 14 children, 5 of whom were boys, 
3 girls, and the remaimng C, sev unstated The other 
was that of the family of one of our retainers, the only sur- 
vivor of 9, the remaimng 8 having died of starvation 
dunng a great famine He, as the sharp boy of the family, 
had been in service with a white man, and alone weathered 
the storm , his emotion as he spoke of it was very pathetic 
Only two instances were given of childless marriage 


Old WoiiEN 

“A woman of fifty,*’ says Sutro m one of his plays, "is 
like a policeman in Piccadilly, she can toll you the way to 
almost anywhere ” Unfortunately m a progressive civihsa- 
tion, the ways from Piccadilly are, metaphorically at any 
rate, bable to alter m the course of a lifetime There are no 
such disadvantages m a stationary existence, and the amount 
of wisdom or tho reputation for it, which can be accumulated 
m half a century is prodigious It must be admitted that 
part of the deference paid to advancing jears, whether in 
man or woman is due to fear Old ago has something uncanny 
about it, and old persons could probably " make medicme” 
and w otk havoc were they so inclined 

lYhen her first bom is initiated into the tnbe a woman 

iS 
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shaves her head entirely and permanently, becomes entitled 
to the dignified appellation of “Mu*te-mi-a,’* and puts on 
copper earrings, termed “ ki-chan'-ga.” The only reluctance I 
have seen to increasing age came not from a Tvoman, but from 
a man ; the chief ilungS Avould not allow his senior wife to 
■wear these particular copper earrings, “because he did not 
hke to feel bo old.*’ There are not precisely “votes for_ 
■women,” as they do not take part in the judicial councils ; 
but in one instance the head chief, Karuri, has appointed a 
woman to be his lieutenant in a certain district, where she 
reigns with much capacity, and diplomatically adds prestige 
to her position by dressing exceedingly well. It is said, 
probably with truth, that she has bought her husband another 
ivife. 

Under certain circumstances, such as when the chief 
Wombfigu married a new wife, the choice of a site for the now 
but is relegated to a committee of elders, five men and five 
w’omen. Wombtlgu’s brother, who gave an animated account 
o! this function, which ho had just ^ritnessed, was asked 
what would happen if the respective parts of the committeo 
disagreed. “The old ladies,” ho replied, “would have their 
way, because,” ho added emphatically, “it is a great work 
to have borne a child.” A young warrior is taught to get out 
of the road for an old w otnan. Tho women do not toko part in 
the sacrifices to God, though one who is alluded to hereafter 
described herself as tho “wife of God,” and seems lo have 
established a sort of cult. She appears to have been a per- 
sonage of considerable character. The mothers in lukd^Ti 
also take their full share in ritual observances connected 
with initiation. A man onoinla llio candidates for initintion 
(male and female) with “fm,” an old woman follows and 
anoints with oik Tlie sclf-rdianee and dignity of the older 
women is remarkable. Such an one w ill come to pay a formal 
call at tho camp, braving without a qualm the scores of jwrtcrs. 
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SwaliiU servants, and sentry on guard to converse through 
an interpreter with a foreigner, a proceeding which would 
surely strike fear into the bosom of many a middle-aged 
female at home. It Is perhaps fair to say that these wore 
women of social position. Tho best, ns Brou-ning tells us, 
is reserved for the Inst. "Wlion a woman is verj* old, “ so old 
that she has no teeth,” sho is then “ filled with intelligonco,” 
and on her death receives tho high honour of burial, instead 
of being put out for tho hyenas to devour. Can respect go 
further ? 

A tribute 13 due to tho chivalry showTi by Kikuyu chiefs 
to a white woman. On two occasions, in different districts, 
when I have been alono in camp, tho neighbouring potontoto 
has taken mo under his care, and come up onco or twico daily 
to see that things were going ^Vell and I was in need of nothing, 
such as milk or firoirood, which ho could supply. One of those 
chiefs besought mo to pitch my camp nearer to his homestead, 
as ** ho would not liko a white woman who was visiting him 
, to bo eaten by a lion,” a sentiment, needless to say, endorsed 
by the visitor. 


Dress op Women 

The littlo boy runs about as nature made him, hut tho 
smallest little girl is never seen without a leather apron (mwan'- 
go). In adhtion to this indispensable garment there is 
worn a .petticoat (mu-zii-ru) 24 in. by 21 in., oblong in 
form and sommvhat pointed at tho end of the lower corners ; 
it is fastened by strings round the waist. The upper part 
of the body is protected by a cloak (n’gu-o) 47 in. in its 
greatest length. Tho top edge of this garment is straight, 
41,in. in wddth, and then gradually diminishes in breadth, the 
lower half being oval in form. This is also tied, and is worn 
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either over one shoulder and under the arm, or over both, or 
indeed in. any u ay ivhich suits the fancy of the wearer When 
at work it is sometimes abandoned altogether It appears to 
be worn for warmth and not uith any idea of concealing 
the figure , Sewmg is done by means of a straight awl and 
pointed thread A bead is frequently strung before the 
thread is passed through the hole The thread is of fibre or 
smew 

Elaborate hairdressing is left to the men A woman 
shaves her head entirely, save for one small tuft at the back 
With advancing years, custom ordains that even this shall 
disappear It has been difficult to understand the rapt 
gaze of visitors to the camp, till it was found that it was 
directed to the unshaven head of the white woman A head 
such as 18 occasionally seen covered with hair, is m a woman 
a sign of ill health, under which condition it is considered 
beneficial to allow it to attam its natural length 

All girls at their initiation wear the becoming brow band of 
beads and shell disks This ornament indicates maidenhood, 
and IS very generally, although not umversally, worn up till 
the time of marriage The ornaments, with more or less 
definite association with particular epochs in hfe have been 
already alluded to These are the necklace, usually the fii^t 
betrothal present , the collar of iron, commonly the wedding 
present of the father , and the spiral copper ear rings, the sign 
of a woman with an imtiated child 

The girdle made of beads and worn by all women, and 
method of wearing is shown in illustration 

The armlets, anklets and most of the ear ornaments are 
similar to those worn by the men, but a form of car nng 
Fig. s peculiar to women are largo circles of beads fastened in the 
upper part of the ear These are bought m the markets for 
1 pice (=5 1 farthing) each, and the ambition of tho women is 
to haTC 32 in each ear 
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I)KfSs am>Omna>iint o^ 

1. 3 I Minpks «>f tht. n'-n, iti ormnitut uorn 1>% 

initiitLil woniLii, iml l»j ulic.ii il iticin^ prior to tlie 

iiuti)tor\ ccrcmoii% (<c«. I'l cxi p i6ob^ luonrcuorn, 
one in front »nd one In iimns of i htnp rouiul 

till, \\nist riiij nre usiinll^ ktpi hun;» up in tlic mothers 
housi. IS in oni'iincnt 

I hi. tirmin'iU of the friii^i. of i nnJ 3 nn. m i-Iiun' f.u 
— till, cliws of till, int Imr lli.> ire, M.r\ Iicht, beinj; 
«1 in 'viul hollow. Till! jin^le together like sUii,h I tils 
j Size, X 81 in , frin,.. , inclu cl lus, 3 to ^ m 
3 ,, 6 X 5 ^ in ,, ,, ,, 3 III 

3 .. R X |il in .. «ij in 

q \'trj thin sheepskin leithcr ipron (mum ^o), such 
IS IS iimniblv worn b^ cierj femilt 
Size, 9 X 10} in 
Length of kithtr tnpe, 3.| in 
'see P] c p I^oc 

3 L^r rings (lu htng 1) w orn in the cnrtilnge of the cir 
by women Mnile of >cry smill beails threncled on fine 
w ire Each end of the w ire is turned back to form a hook 
The spring of the wire keeps etch hook straining against 
Its fellow About thirty may be worn in one ear but 
Hlteen is the more usual number 

The diameter of each hoop is 3I in 
Thirty hoops aveigh exactly 4 oz 
hor tl ese ear r ngs in uear see PI \cvii 
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HL\mtAM» (Mu ni or' own mu tu-i) 

Worn by j,irls at the cen.mon\ of tlicir initiation, and 
aftcr\\ards until they are married 

TJie follow in/j description is tal>cn /roni four specimens 
Each consists of a strip of thick leather (e-e), j 4, il, ij* 
2 in lonjj, pierctd with holes, through which pass the 
threads (made of bark) on which the rows of beads are 
strung The ends of the threads are then brought together 
and w hipped (if) 

The wiiole area marked fiiKin, in all specimens, is 
composed of wJiite beads eaclusnely Three specimens 
consist of nine rows of beads, one specimen of elesen rows 

The top row, n&rt, in each specimen, consists of white 
beads the next, and e^cry alternate row , of blue beads 

The nine rows are retained in position as a flat band bv 
means of a lacing that is indicated, as a fine black line, at 
point I point rt and elsewhere 

The fringe in all specimens is about 3 in deep it is 
of equal length throughout The numl ers of separate cords 
constituting the fringe are respectnely fifty nine, forty four, 
fifty two fifty 

Esery alternate cord is of chain, and terminated by a 
concas o co ivex disc of bone, which xanes from the sire of 
a sixpence to that of a shilling 

The intermediate cords are of milk white beads, with 
no terminal 

The length of each headband is 18 in Each row 
of beads of headband is xery slightly shorter than the one 
below It Accuracy of fit is essential for i se and this is 
obtained by straining on cords (if) through leather piece 

For use see PI xcm p I24g 
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Dancing DKrsb 

A womin specially decorated with banana leaves for 
the initiation festival, and bearing in her left hand a length 
of bamboo, which she uses as a horn immediately before 
posturing in a peculiar manner From time to time she 
rushes about the ground brandishing her husband s club, 
which she is privileged to have for the day on this one 
occasion only 
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Ordinarj' dancing docs not demand any \*nriation in the 
clothing of the women. On the occasion, hov.ever, of a big 
dance, a woman may add to lier becoming and decorous 
dress an exceedingly short skirt made of banana leaf, much 
like that of an Italian hallcrina. It is not unusual to see a 
woman with her abdomen adorned by a pattern fomied of 
small raised scars. These are made by small cuts, which are 
artificially irritated. Ko female wears any sort of Iiead or 
foot gear. 

The following terms are employed inspeaking of women: — 


Ki-be'-co A inull p»r!. 

A tig girl not T<*t initiate*!. 

JIoi-nrZ-TC .... „ after iniliation. 

Mc-m'-Ki ... .A woman, lietroilicd or marrictl, not 

yet a mollicr. 

"WA-nAt . . . .*A mother of young children: ihs 

le ft*ldre««e(l anj referred to in 
irw«-n.a «ui*kc. 

. . . The motliir of one or more 

imtifttM) children, 

I-nE'*Tt .... A toothle&a oltl wotn.\Q. 
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Wealth is held in immense respect omongst the Akikujni, 
m a manner which is, it must bo confessed, somewhat depress- 
ing, when the ideal simple life appears at last to have been 
reached. The prestige of the European goes up enormously 
with each tent added to his possessions, and the value of 
the vanous mounts of the white men m the district are most 
carefully compared Amongst themselves the man w ho can add 
goat to goat and wife to wife, is deemed fortunate and happy f 
the poor man is looked upon with that pity which is akm to 
contempt It is o\en thought, as will bo seen, that after 
death a wealthy man will ho somehow better off than his 
more indigent brother • 

The object of such accumulation on the part of the native 
IS not very patent to the European No M’kikuyu wants 
riches to alter his manner of hfe, for purposes of travel, of to 
indulge expensive tastes With one or tw o exceptions, in the 
cases of those who have come under white man’s influence, 
the richest chief hves in precisely similar quarters to the 
poorest man One would imagine the endless acquisition of 
wives would pall, and while a number of goats are no doubt 
enjoyed for food, and useful to defray the costs of illness, there 
13 obviously a limi t to what one man can use The solution 
may perhaps be found m the fact of the influence which is 
brought by w ealth, in savage not less than in civilised society 
However this may be, the death of a nch relation is in Kikuyu, 
as possibly at times elsewhere, by no means an unmitigated 
source of sorrow, and quite the usual interest attends the 
testament 

The difficulties of wiU making are proverbial, even when 
tbe testator has only one family to take into account They 
become serious to contemplate when there are to be con- 
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sjdered the claim'? of three, bix, or ten prospective widows, 
and the same number of famihea, comprising children of every 
ago Property, on the other hand, is a simple matter. Trans- 
late “ real ” and “ personal ** by sbambas and goats, and no 
have a comprehensivo catalogue of possessions ; to this.mves 
should perhaps be added, though they occupy n position 
apart 

An old man on his deathbed calls for his family and tho 
old men, and in their prcscnco makes the final division of tho 
goods Ho has theoretically absolute poner of appointment ; 
m practice, his bequests arc largely dictated by custom 

It 13 well to bear m mind the fact that m an uncivilised 
community, rights of property can only exist nhcro they can 
bo erdorced by the strong arm Possession must therefore 
pass to an adult At the samoHimo, tho claims of minors and 
nomen may bo, and arc, safeguarded by custom, and it is 
unwise to assume that because property is said to have been 
inherited by such and such an individual, ho is necessarily 
absolute owner , his rights may very possibly bo only those of 
immediate benefit with responsibilities attached, and his 
ultimate position that of trustee Meum and tuum aro 
naturally less clearly defined in primitive than in civilised 
society 

The whole of the estate — women, shambas, and goats 

passes by custom to the custody of the heir at law If the eldest 
son ts an adult he takes possession of tho property He in- 
herits all lus father’s widowB, but only takes as bis wives any 
j m excess of three, and these only if they have not borne more 
than one child It is customary for a man who has married 
three wives not to add to their number till his eldest bom has 
been received into tho tribe, the younger wives, therefore 
are about the same ago as the heir There is no odium 
attached to a w idow preferring to live with another man, but 
any children bom are reckoned as of the family to which she 
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legitimately belongs, and tho father could not claim tho marh 
for any daughter by such a connection 


Tho position of the eldest son docs not, houovcr, convey 
pnmogenituro m our present aenso of tho uord TJio bulk 
of tho property is held by him on behalf of tho family, and its 


division 13 largely dictated by tho mil of his father, the younger 
son receiving m the end the same slmro ns tho eldest “ Ho 
(tho testator) “ivould givo ten goats to tho jounger sons, and 


tell them irhen thej want meat or fat or dounes for mves, 


to ask tho elder brother , but any ono not behaving them- 


selves, to take ten goats and go ” 

As a general rule each "widow retains possc'jsion of her 
former shamba and cultivates it on bohalf of her fainil> She 


has tho aid of her daughters till they marry , but ns her sons 
grow up and bnng mivcs, sho surrenders part to her daughters 
m law Thus if a woman has tlireo sons, the shamba may be 
divided into four divisions, for tho three daughters in law and 
tho mother respectively This diminution of the size of a 


woman’s plot coincides with the decrease of the claims upon 
her and of her pow er to work Any eon buying a second wife 
w ould procure on outside shamba On the mother’s death her 
share falls into hotch pot In the same way it is usual for a 
widow to bo given the goats which live in her hut, m trust for 
her children if they are minors But with regard to both 
shambaa and goats thcro is a definite power of appomtmenfc 
on the part of a testator, m which personal preference plays a 
part A less favoured w ife would not be di^unhcnted but might 
be given o smaller shore According to one hypothetical , 
example, *' If a man dies leaving four wives ho may say to 
the pnncipal wife, take fifteen goats to tvo others, ten, 
and to the youngest, eight Ho does not hke the last, for she 
makes a noise ” If the children ore groivn up the wife receives 
a small share of live stock soy five In addition to this a portion 
of the personal property can be “settled,” that is to say, that 
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the testator expressly forbids, on pain of his dying curse, that 
such or such a fcmalo animal shall he hilled. It then remains 
daring its life as ticd-up capital, and only its descendants 
can he used. The price for a girl whoso father is not living, 
goes to her brother by the same mother; for the eldest son to 
appropriate it, if by another wife, would bo looked upon as a 
robbery. There is a curious passage in one of the folk tales 
(“ The Girl who cut the Hair ol the ll^'jengo "),' when it would 
appear as if the mother, or the girl herself, had the option of 
deciding to which o! her o\vn brothers the marli should go. 

If, on the other hand, a man dies leaving only infant children, 
his wives and property pass to his brother or brothers, but 
only to those who are younger than himself ; the will of the 
deceased decides whether they shall all go to one, or to several 
younger brothers respectively. The idea is presumably 
that a younger man is better qualified to undertake such 
serious responsibility than are his seniors. This custom secures 
that no woman shall be left without a legitimate protector. 
^0 man would refuse tho obligation, and In the majority of 
instances the woman apparently falls in with the arrangemont. 
There is, however, no compulsion to take up such matrimonial 
life, if it is <UsUked. The widow may return home or live with 
another man ; but, as in the former case, if a child is bom it is 
tho property of the late husband’s family. According to one 
statement, where a widow resides independently, the elder 
brother of her late husband would offer sacrifice for her in case 
of illness, and share with the younger brother the marli for anv 
girl child who might be bom to her. The younger brother, 
where the children are minors, also take possession, with the 
wives, of the shambas which they cultivate, and of the goats, 
but owns it no doubt only in the same conditional manner 
as is the case when the heir is an adult son. The property is 
definitely claimed by the family of the deceased' as they come 
'p.321. 
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to maturity, tho mothers meanwhile keeping a wafchfnJ eye 
over tho beritngo of tlicir offspring. It is not surprising to 
hear that there are often protracted lawsuits over the number 
of goats to bo Buircndcred when Ibo children como of age. 

Tlieoretically, women aro said to have no rights of pro- 
perty, unless, possibly in tho case of extremely old ladies ; 
practically, as baa been shown, these aro acknowledged. In 
tho case of n man having no children and no relations, his 
mother and wives could claim tho shambas. 

An interesting light is throwm on Kikiiyu ideas of ownership 
in the case of an action for trespass, quoted hereafter.* The 
shamba was termed indifferently tliat of the boy or his mother, 
and it would no doubt havo been equally correct to speak of 
it as belonging to the mother’a legitimate protector. 

» P ai2. 



SOCIAL CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES 
GUST051S AT BIRTH 


The customs connected wth childbirth aro those rather 
of nso than ntual It is said that six days prior to tho con- 
finement the mother feeds on flour and milk, only, avoiding 
meat and vegetables Tho child on its birth is w ashed and oiled 
all over by tho attendants * Tho father is not present, and 
does not see tho child for a day or two Tho hut is placed 
in seclusion for four days after tho birth of a girl, and five 
days alter that of a boy , rfo ono is allow ed to enter except 
the immediate women fnends or attendants The mother, 
however, may be seen sitting or taking short strolls outside 
On the fourth or fifth day respectively, purification takes 
place and the woman is shaved , but childbirth does not amount 
to ” tha hu *’ or ceremonial uncleanness, and no Medicine man 
13 called in The women eat together in tho evemng Tho 
next day the father kills a sheep, and there is a feast, after 
which the daily round 13 resumed The mother’s first visit 
to the shamba, placed varyingly on the day of tho punfica 
tion or the day of tho feast, seems to be somewhat of a 
function, custom oidaimttg that she shall gather arum lily 
roots first and then sweet potatoes The shaving of the 
father on tho sixth day has been reported, but this is 
generally denied The statement may be connected with tho 
regulation shaving after tho birth of the second child, which 
IS the sign of his exaltation to the official rank of Mo ran'-ja ® 

* Th« placenta is canned out mto uncuUtrated land and some grain {u glm bj) 
strewn on the ground grass Is cut and placed over this and on tho top tho placenta 
is laid — tho whole is then corered with more grass and gram strewn around. 
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One Fnday, when visiting as usual among the huts, one 
of them was seen to be closed, and I was told that a birth 
had just taken place Beturmng to the same spot on the 
following Sunday, I found the woman out walking near the 
hut, but, for the only time in my experience, permission to 
enter the house was firmly refused The baby, however, uas 
brought out for my inspection, a small, pale brown personage, 
the shade, not of its parents as a whole, but of that of the 
palms of their hands and soles of their feet It was unlucky 
to admire the infant, so I took refuge in inquiries regarding 
its name , it was a boy, and named AT’ganda On Tuesday, 
following information received, I again visited the hut about 
two o'clock m the afternoon, and found two midwives busy 
outside the hut They brought water in a gourd, and washed 
themselves all over with leaves^and hands, “as their work 
was finished ” I had some conversation with the elder mid 
wife, and learnt that the fee for a successful birth is one goat 
If she resides near, it is given without the skin , if at a distance, 
that IS added Like many older members of a profession, she 
viewed with suspicion the effort of its younger recruits I 
sat outside and waited while the attendants went m, aUo a 
young girl to wait on them, cany water, etc The function 
of washing the mother and child was, 1 was told, in progress 
The next performance was a great cleansing of the hut, 
bunches of leaves tied together, having been taken m for the 
purpose An enormous accumulation of refuse was swept 
out, including many banana skins The mother finally came 
out, wetted her head, and bad It shaved after the usual manner, 
leaving the little tuft at the back Some women have the 
head entirely shaved after tbo birth of a first child, leaving 
the centre piece suhsequcnlly to grow again This depends 
apparently on custom or family fashion On the birth of a 
third child, this tuft is worn smaller This ended the little 
drama 1 was informed that the nudwivcs would come bock 
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and have food late that evening, and that the husband would 
go next day and get the sheep for the feast. I endeavoured 
to arrange to be told when the festival was taking place, "but 
no messenger arrived, and circumstances prevented another 
visit. 

If the child ^vill not take its mother’s milk satisfactorily, 
a sheep is killed at once to bring about the result, instead of 
waiting for the feast after purification. Dr. Crawford informs 
me that be was sent for once to a confinement where the 
woman was dangerously ill, and found that she had been 
brought outside the hut and placed on a skin on the ground, 
so strong, apparently, is the feeling against a stranger entering 
the hut at such a time. 

The child is named immediately on birth according to 
custom. The names given to the successive children of a family 
are, firstly, those of the father’s parents, and then those of the 
mother’s parents according to sex. Subsequent children are 
named after friends and relations. As this applies to the 
children of each wife in turn, there are Various boys in the 
homestead all bearing the name of the paternal grandfather, 
as is seen in the folk story, where wc have two sons, each called 
“ M’wam-bi-a.” ' Distinction is made by prefixes such as 
“big” and “little,” and by nicknames. 

It is curious and disappointing to find amongst a people 
where children are valued and loved that infanticide exists 
to a certain degree. Twins, as among various other races, 
are considered unlucky. If they are the first-bom children 
they are both killed, or possibly sometimes only the last one. 
The idea is that they prevent a woman bearing again ; if 
they come later in the family the prejudice does not exist. 
Triplets are also unlucky, without regard to their position in 
a family, and one or all are killed. The same applies to an 
infant bom feet first. A child which cuts its upper teeth 
* p. 316, 
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first may bo killed, or Iho father ma> make on ofienng in ila 
fitoad, cutting two small piece** of flesh from young sheep, and 
throwing them awaj If a child touches tho ground at birth, 
tho father kills a sheep at once, and tho raidwifo comes out 
end takes tho contents of the atomoch in her two hands, and 
wlulothc infant is on tho ground anoints its stomach and chest, 
then takes it up, washes it, and puts tho same on its forehead 
and hp'*, allows it to remain there, and gires it to its mother 
An ill omened child is either suffocated hj tho mother or is 
put out in tho fallow land, and grass placed in its mouth and 
nostrils 

A ceremony is reported to take place when a child is very 
amalJ, which is connected with tho ocknoirledgment of its 
nationality, and also with tin? resumption of matnaionial hfe 

tho parents Tlio fother kills a sheep ono da> , and tho next 
puts irnstlcto on the child, “ which becomes an M’kikuyu *’ 
The same day, two children, about six years old, are procured, 
either from tho same homestead or another , they do not come 
into the house, but aro given two gourds to go and get water, 
which they bring to the house Tho gourd must be held upright 
wuth especial care Tbo father rewards each child with a leg 
of the sheep, and they remain that day m the village, for if they 
walked abroad, and pneked a foot and blood came, it would 
hnng bad luck All thcreJotJons bring food and eat together 
inside and outside the hut In some cases the mother gives 
the child a necklace on the occasion, but this is optional 

The first marked stage in a boy’s life is when he is old 
enough to mind the goats, which is reached when he is perhaps 
five years old He then receives, it is said, a present from bis 
father of a sheep, of which he gives to his mother the belly, 
one leg and the skin to his father the head and the boy ahd 
his friends eat the rest 



THE CEHEMONY OF THE SECOND BIRTH 


To BE BOEi! AoJliS (K0-an-A*u6*0 KE-BI) OB To BE Bobk OT Jl Goit 
(Ko*cin*A*nE-Mt<*o u’b6r-i) 


The symbolical second birth is perhaps the most mysterious 
oi Kikuyu rites. It is one oC the oldest customs, and universal 
amongst them, prevailing in all their clans. Until an Jl’lakuyu 
is bom again ho is not capable of assisting in the disposal of 
his father’s body after death, nor of carrying him out into the 
vrtlds immediately before decease. The age varies with the 
ability of the father to provide the necessary goat, but is 
apparently generally about ten years or younger.^ 

The greatest reluctance was shown m almost every case 
to talk about the ceremony, and the knowledge of its existence 
is owed to natives vho have ficed themselves from tradition 


and come under the influence of Christianity. No amount 
of bribery or use of personal influence prevailed to permit either 
of us to iritness it. 


LIy husband suggested being allowed to go through the cere- 
mony himself, but this, it was deemed, would bnng immediate 
death to the individual administering the rile. An apparently 
genuine attempt was made by one of our native retainers to 
arrange for its celebration, and to enable me, as a u oman, to 
be present, but this uas also a failure. Word was brought 
back, “Itwas not the custom for strangers to takepart.” Itis 


* Siace wnting the abov« Mr McOrtgot tw, in nns'wer to questions, kmdlv 

supplied the following informsfion oo the subject ^ 

Girls go through the rjte of second b»th u well as boys It is sometimes 
administered to infants At ono time tb« new birth was combined with circum 
clsion, and so the ceremony admitted to the pnraeges and religions rites of the 
tribe Afterward* trouble took place on account o! jaere boys wishing to take 
their place alongside of the young men emd maiataming they were justified m 
domg so The old men then settled the matter by separatmg the two Unless 
the new birth bas been admmislerod the Indmdusl » not in a position to bo 
admitted to circumcision, which is the outward sign of admittance to the nation 
Any who hare not gone through the nte cannot inherit property, nor take anv 
part la the religions rites of the countey ^ 
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not possible, therefore, to do more than copy tho notes denvcd 
from t^^ o difforent sources It w ill bo observed that tho shaving 
of tho mother, tho sueepmg out of tho hut, and a formal Msit 
to tho shamba all form part of tho ceremonies as at a real birth 
The account gi\cn by a servant of Dr Crawford, an 
Sl'kikd}^ from tbo Nairobi distnet, was as follows — 

* “A day is appointed, any timo of year, by father and 
mother If tho father is dead another elder is called in to 
act os proxy m his stead, or if tho mother is not h\ mg another 
woman to act m her place An> woman thus acting as re 
pre'»entativo is looked upon in future by tho boy ns his own 
mother A goat or sheep is killed m tho afternoon by any 
one, usually not by tbo father, and tho stomach and intcstmes 
reserved Tho ceremony begins in tho evening A piece of 
akin IS cut m a circle, and p&sscd over one shoulder of the 
candidate and under the other arm Tbo stomach of the goat 
is similarly treated and passed over the other shoulder and 
under tho other arm All tho boy’s ornaments are removed, 
but not his clothes No men arc allowed inside the hut, but 
women are present Tho mother sits on a hide on the door 
with tho hoy between her knees The sheep’s gut is passed 
round tho w oman and brought in front of the boy The woman 
groans as in labour, another woman cuts the gut, and the boy 
imitates the ciy of a new bom infant The women present 
all applaud, and afterwards the assistant and the mother wash 
the boy That night the boy sleeps in the same hut as the 
mother On the second day tho boy stays with his mother 
in the homestead On the third day food is brought, and 
the relatives and friends come to a feast in the evenmg, but 
no native beer is drunk After all is over the hut is swept out 
The boy again sleeps m the mother’s hut, and that mght 
the father sleeps in the hut also ” 

The other account was given us by an M kikuyu from the 
district of Munge 
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“ When a child is old enough to mind tho goats, a goat 
is hilled; tho child sits in front of tho mother on tho ground. 
An old -woman tics the string of the goathehind tho mother and 
cuts it in front of the child. It is folded up in grass and put 
outside the hut. The Avomen go inside, hut no man, not oven 
tho father. Tho mother wears clothes, but tho child is stripped 
naked, even of its ornaments ; it is not dressed up in any Avay. 
After this is over both mother and hoy are Avashed. Every one 
Avho is old enough to bo of intelligence eats tho goat. 

“ On the second day the skin of tho goat is prepared, 
sugar-cane is cut and brought into the house. 

“ On the third day the mother shaves, but not the child. 
They both go into the garden and get arum roots, nothing else. 

** On the fourth day native beer is drunk.” 

One small boy of about seven years told ns that he had 
not yet been bom again, but ho Avould be so in about tAvo 
years, describing the ceremony much as given above. His 
father, ho said, had given him a bangle Avhen he began to herd 
the goats ; before that he had only a necklace and beads from 
his mother. 


30 



THE CEREMONIES ON INITIATION INTO 
THE TRIBE 

The festivals and rites associated with both marriage and 
death hold hut a small place in Kikuyu imagination compared 
to that greatest of all ceremonies u hereby the boy becomes a 
man and the girl a woman By the nte of circumcision, with 
its complicated ritual, each individual passes from the con 
dition of simply being the property of Kikuyu parents to 
that of a member of the Kikuyu nation, u ith its accompanying 
rights, privileges, and obligations 

The ago at which the young people go through the ceremony 
vanes greatly It may be delayed for two or three years by 
the father being unable to make the necessary payments for 
the presentation of a child, for admission means, directly ond 
indirectly, considerable expense to the family, especially m 
the case of the eldest or two eldest clnldren Custom obliges 
the father to give presents to the ofQcial classes, one goat to 
08 , 100 the N’jdma and tvo goats to the Kidma, on avaihng himself 
of his right to take his seat amongst Kidma, this be can 
only do as the father of a circumcised child There are also 
vanous presents to be given to those who have taken part m 
the ceremony On the other hand, until a girl is formally 
admitted her father cannot get those thirty sleek goats that 
he has seen in his mind's eye for many a year being banded 
over to him on lus daughter’s mamage 

In the case of one of our own retainers i\ho came to say 
that he wanted to leave our service in. order to begjn the course 
of preliminary dancing that precedes the ceremony, it nas 
impossible to persuade him to put it off, because, as be explained 
to us, bo bad already done so once or more, and the elders now 
told liim that if bo failed to appear on the approaching occasion 
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they ■would not permit him to come up for admission in that 
district at all. 

The age at -which a girl is to bo initiated is settled at a formal 
interview between the father and mother and local elders. 
Very rarely indeed a girl of eighteen or more may be seen with 
her head covered with the hair of its natural length, instead 
of being shaved in the special way that is customary. 

The explanation given for this is that her health is abnormal, 
and to permit the hair to grow is considered to have a bene- 
ficial effect. Under the circumstances she cannot come up 
for the rite, and therefore cannot he given in marriage. In 
the ordinary course boys are initiated when they arc fifteen 
to eighteen, and girls when from ten or twelve to fifteen years* 
of age. 

The ceremony is held atmutilly, and seniority amongst men 
is decided by the date of their initiation ; a name is given to 
each successive celebration, by which those who are admitted 
that year are diOerentiated from their predecessors. Ci 

UAnenro PRIOR to Initiation 

Three or four months before the day appointed for the 
ceremony the hoy begins “ to dance,” t.e., he obtains certain 
essentialaccoutrements.dresses.and adorns himself in a peculiar 
manner, and spends the whole of his time in going about the 
countryside to the Afferent homesteads, markets, and public 
assemblies, singing a particular song, rehearsing certain com- 
plex steps and figures, and in acquiring by practice the requisite 
strength to be able to last through the quite exhausting ordeal 
of the day of the festival. 

At first the lads begin by practising certain stereotyped 
movements of legs, arms, and bodies in little groups of twos 
and threes, but as they become more expert they gradually 
band themselves together into larger bodies. 
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In 1903 as many as seventy young fellows might be met, 
turned out with punctilious correctness, travelling the country- 
side together. Since that date the number of candidates 
“ dancing ” seems to bo less, and both boys and girls seem to 
be put forward much younger than formerly. Should such 
be the case, the probable explanation of the superior number 
and age of the candidates observed at the time quoted is due 
to the fact that few had been presented at the great annual 
festival of the preceding years, the country being then in a state 
of war, and occupied in resisting the advance of the British. 
The festival is not held if the crops fail very considerably, as 
such is considered an obvious indication of Divine displeasure. 

In order to dance, a boy should be painted in a particular 
manner, wear a particular dress, and carry certain articles. 

The pattern in which ho fe painted varies considerobly» 
but on© characteristic in it will be found to bo never wanting, 
that is, the ornamentation of the limbs and abdomen with an 
indentated pattern in a white pigment. 

Tradition says that this pattern is employed in accordance 
with Divine command to the great M’kilrfiyu when he stood 
in the presence of God on K^nya. 

The costume also is not absolutely uniform, but the neo- 
phyte generally wears a cope of Colobus monkey, and knee and 
anklets of the same. A Serval-cat skin is attached to the back 
of the waist, from which it bangs down to the knee. He is 
adorned with a strap of cowrie shells across the chest an 
round the hip, and wears a dancing bell at the laiec. He 
also may wear the dancing belt made of dried grass, to the 
pendant points of which banana seeds have been attache 
by lumps of dried gum. 

TTiq head is shaved, with the exception of one tuft on t le 
centre of the crown, and painted like the body. He carrier a 
100. Btatf and small w ooden shield, adorned on the inside and out- 
side with various devices. 



A R fhot 

Bo-\S IN FvLL and CoURtCT CoSTUMt rOR Dancjng 1 Rion 

TO BtING INITIATED AS MeN 

Shows — 

1 The shiven head 

2 ,, CNpTnded ear lobes 

3 , dancing shields (Pis Ixxxii etseq) 

4 ,, cowTie shell strap across the chest 
g ,, monkey tail dependent from elbow 

6 ,, ser\al-cai skin garment (PI exit tig 2) 

•j ,, ceremonial wooden sword (PI c\ Fig 2) 

H ,, dancing rattle on thigh (PI cx\ Fig i) 

(j „ knee and ankle ornaments of monkej fur 

10 ornamentation of the body 

11 •< long dancing staves 

tafta 
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In 1903 as many as seventy young fellows might be met, 
turned out with punctilious correctness, travelling the country- 
side together. Since that date the number of candidates 
“ dancing ” seems to be less, and both boys and girls seem to 
be put forward much younger than formerly. Should such 
be the case, the probable explanation of the superior number 
and age of the candidates observed at the time quoted is due 
to the fact that few had been presented at the great annual 
festival of the preceding years, the country being then in a state 
of war, and occupied in resisting the advance of the British. 
The festival is not held if the crops fail very considerably, as 
such is considered an obvious indication of Divine displeasure. 

In order to dance, a boy should he painted in a particular 
manner, wear a particular dress, and carry certain articles. 

The pattern in which he fe painted varies considerably! 
but one oharaoteristio in it will bo found to bo never wanting! 
that is, the ornamentation of the limbs and abdomen with an 
indentated pattern in a white pigment. 

Tradition says that this pattern is employed in accordance 
with Divine command to the great M’kikuyu when he stoo 
in the presence of God on Kenya. 

The costume also is not absolutely uniform, but the neo 
phyte generally wears a cope of Colobus monkey, and knee an 
anklets of the same. A Serval-cat skin is attached to the bac^ ' 
of the waist, from which it bongs down to the knee. He is 
adorned with a strap of cowrie shells across the chest on 
round the hip, and wears a dancing bell at the knee. ® 
also may wear the dancing belt made of dried grass, to 
pendant points of which banana seeds have been attach 
by lumps of dried gum. 

HU head is shaved, with the exception of one tuft on t le 
centre of the c^o^vn, and painted like tlio body. Ho carries a 
staff and small nooden shield, adorned on the inside and out 
side with various devices. 



A' R fhot 

Bo^s IN Full and Correct Costume tor Dancing prior 

TO BEING INITIATED AS Men 

Shows — 

1. The shaNcn head. 

2. ,, expanded ear-lobes 

3 ,, dancing shields (Pis Ixxxn cl set/.). 

4, ,, cowne-sbeW strap across the chest. 

5, ,, monKes tail dependent from elbow. 

6 „ sertal-cat skin garment iPl. exit. Fig. 2). 

■y ,, ceremonial Ntooden st\ord (PI. cv Fig. 2) 
h. ,, dancing rattle on thigh (PI. cx\. Fig. i). 
g ,, knee and ankle ornaments of monke\ fur. 

10 M ornamentation of the body. 

II. ,, long dnitcmg states 
136 a 
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Clrcmomal Weaj ons 

These tw o 'irticles ire cirned by candidates for admission 
to circumcision dunn^ the period in «hich they go about 
the country dancing prior to the great ceremonj C/ 
Pis CM! andcvjji They hue not been observed in use by 
the writer on any other occision 

I A peculnr form of hard wood bludgeon 

Length, 30J in Mi'v circumf of head, 5^ in 
Carved from the solid 

3 A sharpened hard wood bludgeon, or sword, of spci-inl 
interest Cut out of the solid 

At 5 in from the small extremity the circumference is 
2^ in , at JO in , 2J in , it 15 in , 3} in 

At that point the roundeO handle gradually assumes a 
flattened form, and attains by degrees 1 miximum circum* 
ference of 5I in , with a transverse diameter of 1 j in 

At point I the rounded handle his developed into a 
blunt comb 

Between b and c this comb becomes more nnd more 
sharp From c to d the border miy be described as a 
comparatively sharp cutting, edge hrom J to e this edge 
gradually becomes more and more blunt, ind so merges 
again into the rounded handle 

The balance and feel of the weapon, when grasped m 
the neighbourhood of a, is verv similar to that of the 
fighting sword in everjdaj use When picked up ihis 
wooden sword automaticallj falls into position, wnli tin- 
cutting edge (c/) dirtcied downwards It is a cleverly 
designed and efficient weapon 

These two artic'es ire made bv an expert who lives 
between Karun s and Mun'ge s Thev have » liighlv 
finished surface, which is given a leaf that forms a 
natunl glass paper 

15 b 
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An important part of the preparation for initiation 13 tho 
dilation of the lobe of the car. Five months before the rite is to 
be performed the ear is pierced, and gradually dilated till at tho 
time of the rite, when the period for dancing is completed, 
it will accommodate a cylinder, as shown on page 32. 

Tho ceremony itself is held in April or May, that is after 
tho grain has been sown, and before it is ready to be gathered, 
the era when least labour is required in the fields. During 
the few w eeks at this time of year, similar functions are held 
in different districts all over the countryside. This arrange- 
ment brings the festival in the middle of the wet season, 
hut the rains are very intermittent, and tho three festivals 
which we have attended have been favoured with perfect 
weather.^ 

A short time before the actual Cato selected a gathering 
of friends is held at the father’s house, and they are formally 
notified by him that in so many days, say four, his son will bo 
admitted to the tribe. 

Day uEFORti THE Great Daijce 

On the day before the great dance takes place, with whi 
the actual ceremonies begin, tho mother devotes her energ: 
to protecting her boy from any possible attacks from udte 
craft. “ Many people,” she argues, are coming to the gre 
festival on the morrow.” Her son null be the observed of ma 
observers, and one may do him harm by putting “ medicine 
in his path, such, for instance as the bone of a dead man. £ 
therefore has recourse to a beneficent practitioner to count 
act tho charm in advance. From him she obtains the requis 
antidote, and manufactures a potion, ” ji-ma,” in which i1 
placed. It is then given to the hero of the occasion to dri 

' May lOOl, 'Stay 21, 1007, April 4, lOOS. Each function was on a diffe 
site, bat all Sn the Dcigkbotnliood of Wombfign's 
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THE GREAT DANCE 

ho Modioino-Mon also makes an J"fj;,raU°bring 

op, in prommity to the >l'veU.ng. a th [or 

lad medicine to the homestead. P 

heae serviees is to the value of ono topee (Is. 4a.). 

The Gbeat Dance 

The great danee (Mam-hu-ra) begins “yoh 

appointed day. It is bold The various paths 

must bo in „ tioic before the eeremony 

whieh approaeU it are Bile o mothers, uncles, and 

begins with an evpee an . 

eousins gathering up f 8 . the day pre- 

througb the homesteads of 8 

viously, will have seen t ^^yoh 

by adorning them with a coat g ^ 

greatly adds to the comfort of "“"“8 The chief 

initiated eyes gives a y^ bodyguard of 

of the neighbourhood f “ ."ven presen? varied 
askaris. The dances at ^ the same. 

sUghtly in detail, but the mam ground is favourable. 

A space is kept for the danc 

■When the management is good t ^ orderly 

fifty yards by fifteen, is su^” number of a thousand. 

blackwaUof epectators.perha^to oandidates. 

In one instance there were about for y yfiieult 

some thirty or more boys, and sii or g 
to account for the much larger proportion of boy 
svho always seem to bo presented. „[ 

Inside the arena the tired in festival 

honour are also given to the mo leoves. It is for them 

array and adorned .with capes *> 8 especially if their flrst- 

alsoared-,etterdayof ems^-.-~Xthen for the first 

born IS to be initiated. An ^ 
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time completely f>ha%ed, and they become nclaiowlcdged aa 
“ mothers in Israel ” Tlieir manner of taking part m the 
performance is to assume a semi squatting attitude by flexing 
the knees, and ■nhilat remaining thus, alternately flexing and 
extending the trunk on the thighs, at the same time sounding 
forth notes of jubilation on the lubes of bamboo ^\hlch they 
carry 

Girl relations or friends are aho in cndenco, adorned 
^\uth wreaths The candidates continue to perform for some 
time, dancing and singing dowm the length of the arena. 
Each sex keeps together 

As interest m the mam entertainment begins to flag the 
company break up somewhat, the men and girls forming a 
circle, dance together to pass the time, and other dances are 
held by the unmamed girls amongst themselves 

The centre of the ceremony then becomes a special tree 
Over this the boys hurl long 8tav<a At one danco they were 
observed to rush up singly oat of the crow d, beat the trunk 
and be dragged away by an older man 

Three or four men climb the tree and break off boughs 
from which they gather the leaves ’When the work is finished 
they descend and hand the bunches of leaves, and also bark 
ready for making string, to tho femimne relations who are 
waiting at the foot These complete the preparation of the 
stnng by mastication Great importance is attached to tho 
leaves and stnng as an integral part of the ceremony, but we 
were unable to find that they serve any practical purpose 
They are held by the sponsor during tho actual nte, and are 
said to be subsequently placed on the bed The whole of this 
part of the performance is a somewhat lengthy process, which 
only partially arrests the interest of the crowd As soon, how 
ever, as it is ended the candidates form up in a semicircle at tho 
foot of the tree The older men have been meanwhile holding 
staves of some G feet long, with a tuft of Colobus fur at tho 


leo ^.i:iAvxu..xv.. 

top, and head-dresses of eagk feathers. 

boys, rvho assume the I'f ^ ^^th oue of the 

■mth two Btieks about 4 feet long, ^ S ^^^nche3 of 

.ame kind. Each ““ prepared, 

leaves and pieces of string winch ^ before 

On one occasion the candidates to singing. 

the tree, two and tuo, boys arst an pr streams 

The company now leaves the of 

away in two or three different direc , „rious 

vantage at the next theatres of ^ tlie initiation. 

homesteads where the ehildre^m^^^^ 

These may be at distances 8 „„e of these, 

walk from the scene of the dan ^ to one of 

nn old man and old inmates form a sem - 

the huts inside the enclosure.- The canm 

circle in front. The old turn between 

hand,andwithhU right thumbmar^eachb y^^ 

the eyes and doivn the ndgo ^ niakes 

the suprasternal notch and nave , «.ith his thumb 

■„-rsrr,:r“;c;xrc-^ 

Hovt-n tho line blow ing n j6ht 
The old man then proceeds docs the BarflC. 

(native bcerl over each, ond tto forehead 

The “ mother ” on one occasion Kertniiontly to tahe 

and neck of the young man who .pontaneoufl 

2 rnlut^TlthC^nrch^k by the men, and with od 

’’^'SrgTiTer— re‘n::X- -'-8 « dify. 
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Gikl Canuidatfs at Dance i«!o« to Initiation 

Carrying wands and wearing — 

1. Girls’ headlnnd. 1*1. cn. p. J-Jog 

2. Binds of cowrie sliclls ant! ropes of btiils 
3 Girdle (Figs a ind h\ PI. c 

^ Wiist fringe (Figs ttandc). PI nxit p jGj 
5 Wiist orn iment fsiri I Fig In, PI ci p l^oe 


PI ATE C\II [ittr ovt.r'l 

Distkicution or Giitn at I estival or Initiation 
Dhens o> Boi Casoioatjs 

Ostrich-fcatfier headdress oorrowed from Masai', and 
permitted by the old men to be used It is worn at the 
dance at the beginning o( the diy, exchanged for the 
eagles feather headdress (sliown in PI cxm p tSoa) 
for the ceremony before the tree, and resumed for the 
function at the hut 

The n guo, or garment, worn m an unusual manner 
across the back of both shoulders 

Ser\al cat skin, worn from waist. PI cxi\ 

Must fringe Pis xxix , cm 
\nklels of fur of colobus nionkcv 
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FESTIVAL. OF INITIATION 

* which the harden is tho heroic detennination, “when wo nro 
cat to-morrow, we ■a-iU not cry.” Tho boys then taho off 
their head-dresses, and put them on tho staves. One * of the 
boys then ascends to the roof of tho hut, having resumed tho 
ostrich feather head-dress worn nt tho beginning of tho day. 
Tho performer sings and dances, flexing and extending tho 
instep andkncc-iolnt.' Tim arms are held half-raised, and ex- 
tended laterally wath the palms of tho hands towards tho people 
below. The fingers are apart, and tho wrists flexed in harmony 
with tho song. At intervals tho boy dives omong tho thatch 
of the roof, and disinters therefrom various objects previously 
hidden amongst it, which ho either retains, or more generally 
distributes among tho crowd. These articles were not precisely 
* the same on any two occasions, indeed there seems to bo a 
certain seeking after novelty in their selection, but, generally 
speaking, they either refer to the evolution of the boy into the 
young man, or else take the form of gifts for friends. In 
this way the sword and club of manhood are successively found 
and brought out, one of the boys saying, as he brandished a 
club, “1 will beat others now, for I am no longer a friend of 
• the children, but of the warrioTs,” In the same manner there 
may be a distribution of small coins to the young men, “ for 
I shall be a young man to-morrow.” To the women and 
friends generally are thrown gifts of food, such as salt, bananas, 
and sugar-cane, the ladies meanwhile applauding the quality 
of the performance, “He does not dance badly; he dances 
well.” In one instance a male doll, roughly modelled in clay, 
. was brought out and exhibited, but no particular sanctity 
seemed to attach t^ it. The most curious of these productions 
witnessed was seen at a dance many miles from the dwelling 
of any European, at which our presence was accidental. It 
consisted of a sealed newspaper packet, which, when tom 

» Oa one occasion as many as three took pert m this way, all being on the 
roof together. 
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open by the performer, proved to contain an old number of 
the Bystander The effect of a savage in a feathered ea 
dress and paint, dancing on the roof of a hut m the mi 
of nowhere, and displaying this product of modern civi isa lo , 
while another, similarly attired, held its 
say the least of it, quaint The paper had presume y ^ 
or been abstracted from some mailbag, and been retaine 

many months It excited no particular interest and u as so 

destroyed , j j 

At the conclusion the staves and eagle crowns are a 
up and piled on the summit of the roof, being carefuUy 
ranged The performer then makes a sudden leap down, a 
the smaU boys amongst the onlookers scatter m a , 

of terror He seizes, however, one luckless youngster, a 
goes through the form of beattng him It ^vas reported tu 
m old days this victim used to be killed This comp 
the day’s performance, and with the near approach o ® 
down the assembled multitude scatter to their respco 
homes 


Day of Initiation 

As darkness falls after the great dance, the spectators 
retire to peace and sleep It is far otherwise ivith the oy , 
who have been worked up to a state of almost hysten 
excitement The girls go to rest in the house of the luothe^ 
but the boys continue dancing, and may be heard in the ope 
howling nearly all night long , 

The next monung while it is ** still dark,” accoi ding o 
description of one of themselves, “the boys come ^ tio 
homestead, dancing again, and the girls come out an ]0 
them The father says, ‘ Wait till the birds sing, " * 

cut you Go into the mother’s liut and have food 

The boja who have danced together in the “'Mambura 
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DAY OF Il^lTIATION 

divide into tv:o or possibly more parties for the nto of circum- 
cision, -winch IS performed m proxiinity to the homesteads 
-where they arc subsequently to reside The circumcisor is a 
specialist — there may be only one man so qualified in a com- 
paratively largo district — and he proceeds from one group to tho 
other It -w ill ho roTnembered that the members of at any rate 
one clan are not allowed to act in this manner 

IVhile stiU dark tho boys go to bathe, as tho ceremony must 
be completed before sunrise They go up to their knees m 
the brook, dipping themselves to the ivaist, holding up their 
arms, shaking the wnst with the fingers extended, and keeping 
up meanwhile the circumcision song 

The warnora superintend to sec that the bathing is correct, 
while the mothers are present attired as tho da> previously, 
and bowing and postunng as Before The spectators are kept 
hack from approaching too neat to the banlt by ofiBciala with 
batons of the stalk of banana Tho time m the water is half 
an hour The boys are atnpped entirely, being oven without 
ornaments, and ate completely ehaven 

A procession is then re formed to the site selected, which 
on the occasion seen was a steep hillside facing east The 
candidates seat themselves in a row , and are each supported 
behind by a sponsor, who holds the tied bunch of leaves of the 
ceremony of the previous day Opposite are the officials and 
mothers, with a gangway kept clear for the operators The 
general body of spectators stand around The operation is 
performed by a knife in two steps As soon as it is over the 
sponsor throw a his cloak entirely over the boy, conceahng at 
first even his features They remain seated for some time 
before retiring to -make room for the girls 

The girls bathe xn a similar manner, and are also arranged 
in a row for the subsequent operation, but are held by two 
sponsors instead of one The first is seated behind the girl 
and places tho outside of each of her ankles mside those of tho 
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girl to prevent her moving She is in her turn supported from 
hehmd by a second woman The operation is performed by an 
old woman, the tool being a razor such as is generally used for 
shaving the head ^ Silence is maintained, and neither boys nor 
girls allow themselves to make any audible sign of emotion 
Immediately after the ordeal is over the children retire to 
their respective villages where they are to spend the days of 
their convalescence For this time vanous house parties have 
been made up A boy who is gmn g through the nte has arranged, 
with BO many of his friends to come to his homestead and at this 
juncture they may be seen sitting about somewhat dolefully 
The young men erect for their accommodation a temporary 
hut termed the ” ki kan' da ” Two young men subsequently 
take charge of the invahds The girls forgather m the same 
way m the hut of one of the respective mothers, and are cared 
for by the women The boys state tbat neither boys nor girls 
have internal pam nor headache, and that the boys, at anj rote, 
are not prevented from sleeping No one, they say, ever dies 


CotTCLXTDura Cereuokies 

We were unfortunately unable to remain in the neighbour- 
hood in order to witness the rcmaimng proceedings Tlie 
following account is taken from the mdcpondent narratives of 
four of our Kikuyu followers, which agreed in their main 
features though they waned slightly os to the respcctn o days 
of the ceremonials It is probable these mnj depend on 
circumstances 

The next day there is a general inspection of the patients 
to see that they are all doing well Tliey aro encouraged by 
being told that they will soon bo free from pain the boys in 
tw o or three days, the girls in four or fire 

’ The nymphs end cUtori* mrv nmovpd. 
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INITIATION’ CEREMONIAL 

ThU day, or the day after, reca the further ceremony \chich 
ushers in man and womanhood and which is termed Ku-t6-ni*a. 
It will he rememhered that prior to initiation the lohe of the 
car has been gradually distended in accordance with the custom 
of the tribe. This process is now formally endorsed and 
completed by the tying in the lobe of certain plants. 

The function takes place outside the mother’s hut in the 
homestead. Three old men and three old women in all aro 
the celebrants ; they arc not professionals, but chosen by the 
children. In each case one of the old men, who must not bo 
the father of the boys, takes the stem of the plant ** mu-chu-gu- 
chu*gu,” and tics it loosely in a knot in the lobe of the ear. 
The stem of a second plant, “ mo-i^ri-kl,” is then peeled, and its 
bark put in the lobe of the same car by one of the old women, 
the knot being tied in the eaifle way by the old man. The 
youth is then admonished. “ You have now finished being a 
boy, and are become a man.** 

Only ono'car is done. The process is the same for the 
girls. The leaves which remain over are put above the door 
of the hut of the mother of the village. 

The day follownng, that is, the third day after circumcision, 
the patients remain quiet, sleeping and eating in their home* 
stead. 

Thefourth day is devoted to shaving of heads(*‘Ku-en'-ja”). 
Each boy is thus treated. The work is said to be begun by a 
little girl, who does a small piece of it, and is to bo finished by 
one of the older women, who must be a relation but not his own 
. mother. Theboy is adorned with beads which are the present 
of some young girl. These ato put over one shoulder and under 
the other arm. While the work is still in progress the boy 
shakes his head, at which the woman stops and puts on more 
beads. She continues again, and the same proceeding 33 
repeated. The beads aro slept in one lught by the mother of 
the homestead and given back. 
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The lady barber is entitled to a handsome present, though 
the work can hardly be other than perfunctory, as the boys 
are completely shaved at time they come up for the original 
nte 

The usual beer dnnking of all solemn functions naturally 
finds place dunng the ceremonies subsequent to circumcision 
The •women who care for the girls and the young men who 
look after the boys have a consultation, and when all the 
boys and girls are free from pain, they go to the father and 
say that n’]ohi ^vlll be needed , and tbe next day sugar cane is 
cut and the dnnk made, and all the fathers and mothers come 
and partake This festival is held about the fourth day 

Whale the children are m the care of their neighbours, 
food 13 brought to them by their mothers, and two sheep are 
killed, one at the beginmng of*the time and the other on the 
fifth day Convalescence lasts from eight to ten days , on 
the eighth day the boys can walk a little At the end of 
the period the kikan da is taken down and burnt, and the in 
habitants go back to their homes A goat is killed by the 
boy’s family to welcome the returning child There still remains 
the “ tipping ” In addition to the present given to the 
mother •i\ho has don© the shaiang, the head of the homestead 
where the bov has been received is given a present of the meat 
of the goat and some beer and the tivo young men who have 
looked after him also receive a pr^ent 

Both boys and girls have a further hohday of three 
months before they return to work 

It IS a ivell kno^vn fact that the native races show in child 
hood intclhgence and adaptability -wbicb may bo said to equal 
that of their white compeers, but that v-itU earliest manhood 
and womanhood development eccms to cease, or oven retro- 
rcssion to set in The function of initiation has in some 
uartcra been held responsible for this change It seems 
ardly necessary to say that if there is any truth in this, tbe 
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Tcapons must bo sought for, not in any physical operation, 
bat in tho strain and excitement endured for many raontlis, 
more especially by the boys, during a critical epoch in life. 
It is certain that from the while roan's point of view, young 
KikGyu servants who have been entirely satisfactoiy till the 
time that they ask for temporary leave to go through these 
ceremonies, return, if they return at all, entirely altered for 
tho worse, and are frequently unable again to settle domi to 
tho routine of a European establishment. 



DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 


The method of disposal of the dead is governed by two 
factors, physical convenience, and superstitious or rehgious 
sentiment 

In East Afnca nature has provided a ready made scavenger 
in the hyena His gmesome office fills the European at first 
with horror, but he soon realises that it is absolutely speedy, 
efficient, and wholesome «- 

It was our painful lot, on one journey to the railway, to 
find the road strewn with corpses of natives who had run away 
from work on the railway kne, and had died of starvation 
before they could reach their homes * We bad to return a short 
time after over the same road, and knew no power would have 
induced the natives to handle the bodies Nothing was to be 
seen of the tragedy except one or two untouched garments 
and a broken water bottle 

There are four different methods of dealing with the dead 
or dying Firstly, a man may die m his hut, and bo left 
there for hyenas to do their work This only occurs appar 
ently with the very poor and fnendless, a man or noman 
living for instance by themselv^, where it is no one’s business 
to dispose of the corpse If the deceased was a denizen of a 
homestead there is objection, both natural and religious, to 
'Tb« in«tt(r wa* reported to iho OoTWiunent ond being In thU cm® 

tl at eoeiget e a tops irere bemg Ukea it vm left hym la tbetr baaib. 
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viaits from an animal winch, as explained ehewliere, maj Cf 
defile the common dwelling ground In Buch cases the ordinary 
entrance o! Iho hut, it la said, may bo closed, and a new smaU 
door made for the entrance of the hjena One Jl’kikfiyu, 
however, told ua ho had never kno\nj it done Tlie practice is 
therefore probably either restricted to certain localities or is 
unusual The object maj bo to Keep the path of the hjena 
auay from other ducUings m the vicinity, or there may bo 
some other and more abstruse explanation “The Hottentots,” 
according to Dr Tj lor, ** remove the dead from the hut by an 
opemng broken out on purpose to prevent him from finding 
the way back ” ' 

Secondly, death may occur m the hut, and the body bo 
subsequently taken out and left in uncultivated land Those 
who have earned out a body kill a goat, wash their hands in 
the undigested food, shave their heads, and sleep one night 
in the woods They are not allowed to feed with others till 
punfied The goat is eaten by the elders So strong is the 
objection to carrying out a corpse, that as many as seven 
sheep have to bo paid to any man not a relation, w ho assists 
m this manner A Swahih stated that bo had witnessed the 
gruesome sight of a corpse being dragged out by a stnng, in 
order that defilement by touch might be avoided A woman 
does not assist in the disposal of the dead, either male or 
femflslft, cvnept m. the case q£ hec eww ehiVd A husband 
will not touch the dead body of bis wife, nor a wife that of 
her busband 

As the handling of the dead is thus both sentimentally 
undesirable, and also from a practical point of view incurs 
* Sec Prim. Cvll vol u p 26 «d 1903 
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great expense, it is not to bo wondered at that, as a tlmd coursi 
of procedure, a person stncken with fatal illness may be taken 
out into the mlds before decease This is said to be done 
with his full consent If the weather is inclement a shelter is 
possibly built by fnends and a fire made, and some one may 
remain near till death has actually taken place Tf the sick 
man recovers ho is restored to his home 

The traveller not unfrequently comes across a site wber© 
a dwelling has obviously once stood, and is told that its former 
possessor is dead A hut in which the remains of the owner 
have been left is never used again, any one entermg it would, 
become unclean It is less clear how living m a house is 
regarded from which a dead body has been removed, or from 
winch the owner has been taken out to die Statements are 
contradictory on this bead It seems probable that while 
there is objection to taking possession of the particular dwelling 
of a dead man or woman, where, on the other hand, the hut 
has been in joint occupation, it is not necessary for the other 
inhabitants to desert it This last was definitely stated to be 
the case where death occurs in the thin gi ra, or joint abode 
of the men 

A hat wluch is not to be used again may, if it stands at a 
little distance from the others, be pulled down, and the sticks 
left , but if it is amidst the others it is set on fire by some old 
man, who must not be a relation of the deceased, for fear 
that the children or goats might go in and take the grass ” w hich 
will have sprung up through tho floor 

The fourth meQiod of disposal of the dead, or hunal, 
entaib both labour and expense , it is therefore reserved as a 
mark of honour for a man who is old and rich, and has m tho 
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ordinary course at least two grown-up sons to perform the 
necessary rites. If a man is very rich lie would bo buried, 
even if ho had no grown-up children, four old men performing 
tho ceremony. A woman of very advanced ago is also entitled 
to burial, because “ she would have much intelligence.” It 
is not good form ” for children to whoso parents burial is 
duo to evade tho obUgation. Information as to procedure 
was procured from many sources, and was in fair agreement. 
The succinct account which supplied most details was 
obtained from a Medicine-Man near Nyeri. The body is 
watched after death to see no animal approaches, and the old 
men choose the site of the grave, which is outside the door 
of the but. The work of digging it, which is in itself defiling, 
falls to tho sons. A father might possibly assist, but a husband 
would never do so. The grave is nearly square in shape, 
only slightly inclining to the oblong. The body is placed on 
its side, with the knees bent and drawn up. The head rests, 
if a man, on the palm of the right hand ; if a woman, on the 
palm of the left — or it may bo placed on the two hands placed 
together, palms facing. I have heard a missionary (not from 
Kikuyu) when speaking in England, seriously instance this 
recumbent position, ”huddled-up attitude,” as he termed it, 
to show the ” degradation of the poor heathen.” The whole 
is folded entirely, and tied up in the clothes usually worn, so 
that not even the head is visible ; the oxakin-oc athac 
of the deceased is either also used for this purpose, or put 
first in the grave. The ornaments are taken og and put in 
the grave separately. The head is placed to the west. If the 
head is to the east the children will die. The hut is pulled 
do^vn and piled on the top of the grave. 
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On tho day of tho interment, the burial being over, the sons 
take a goat and go to tlio bouse of on old man, not necessarily 
an elder (Kidma), but one wbo is poor and has no shamba, 
and lays himself out for the purpose Tlioy shave their heads, 
the goat IS lulled, which the old man eats, and they sleep m his 
hut It 13 also said that the day after the death has occurred 
13 an unlucky day People w lU not travel, and goats and sheep 
will not bear, and all the inhabitants of the village shave their 
heads The women -vull not go out for four days On the 
next day the sons w ha have taken part in the bunal do no 
work On the third day they shave their heads again, and 
m the evening get two fnends to go down to the stream 
and get water, in which they^wash outside their homestead 
8 «t atq and the Medicine Man performs the ceremony of punfication 
They then return to the village and kill another goat, which 
every one eats The fourth day native beer is made The 
fifth day a drinking festival is held The sixth day a very 
big sheep is killed, and all receive a present of the fat Tive 
days then elapse, after which a male goat is killed as ba 
Bheesh for the departed father, “who has left many goo s 
behind him,” and fat is poured out as an offenng to the dea 
At the conclusion of the first month yet another male goa 
13 slam, making five members of the flock in all, and the tw 
sons and two Kiama eat a very little (two legs and a part 
the stomach), and the rrat is put as an offering on the grave 
The day after, the two Kiama come into the village and dn 
beer, and pray for the protection of the village from lUnes , 
etc This ends the funeral nte 

No one can touch the ornaments or cooking pots of a 
person In the instance already alluded to, a valuable pro 
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perty, such as a good blanket, was left untouched for inontlis 
by the highway, a significant evidence of death long after all 
traces of tho deceased owner had disappeared. Wl\en wo 
came across the corpses, my husband, in one case, borrowed 
a cane from one of our followers, and touched the eyelid with 
it, to see if life was really extinct. When ho offered to return 
the stick it was refused with horror. 
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THE DRINKING OP WARM BLOOD 

Occasionally, toirords Bundo>vn, tlis picturesque scene 
be 'svitnessed of the wamors (A-n& he) drinking blood A 
number of these and of the elders assemble outside the cattle 

u go, or strong palisaded enclosure into which the herd 
js driven every night for protection The cattle are driven 
m from pasture to a convenient spot m the neighbourhood of 
the ky-ft go, but they are not put into it for some reason 
or other 

Meanwhile, in readiness, a few arroii s have been prepared 
by winding a thong of thin sheepskin, secured by a whipping, 
round the greater part of the length of their lanceolate iron 
heads, leaving only the tip es))osed This extremity is J m 
m length by } m m width, flat, and with a keen cutting 
border 

A beast is then singled out and seized a turn of a hide 
thong IS passed round its neck and dragged taut This causes 
the flaccid external jugular vein to swell up, in consequence 
of the blood being no longer able to pass forward to the heart 
The beast struggles, seeking to rejoin its herd , everybody 
talks and shouts and gets in everybody else’s way Each man 
screams his views, to which no one bstens.for every one has him 
self more than enough to do in keeping his legs in the general 
scrimmage whilst he vociferates his own ideas Now and then 
the group scatters, like a handfal of chaff thrown upwards into 
the air, on the imtiative of the beast Eventually, however, 
he IS secured the crowd closes m One of the n amors lays 
an arrow on hia boiv and, kneelmg about 6 feet an ay, shoots 
it at the swollen vein He seldom succeeds at first in piercmg 
the vessel because of its toughness and resiliency If, hon ever, 
he IS not pretty speedy, the axumal recovers its innd, and, 
not relishing having half on inch of arrow point constantly 
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•being stncb into him* again renews bis struggles, and every- 
tbing begins de novo; Eventually the arrow does pierce tho 
vein, and the dark blood spurts out in a low jet in consequence 
of the compression Tho difficulty now is to collect it. The 
ammal having by this time probably recovered its breath, 
will not remain quiet Amidst “ shouts, alarums, and excur- 
sions,” somehow or other, about a quart is at last collected in 
a half calabash Then some one picks up a handful of dust 
and rubs it over the w ound The cord js eased up and remo\ ed, 
and the frightened beast gallops off to join its friends, routing 
the crowd in its path Meanwhile the v. amors are all trying 
to drink the hot blood at the same time a man only gets a 
gulp before the dish is dragged from him, whilst probably 
slopping some of its contents o\er his face and chest So it 
circulates until empty, thouglf not infrequently tho whole 
drinking party is scattered in every direction, and what 
remains in the bowl wasted by tho rush of another party 
struggling to catch the spurting jet from another strugghng 
beast Somehow everybody seems to get a mouthful, at 
least everybody gets smeared with blood, whilst those w ho have 
been really lucky and have succeeded m swallowing a lot, 
often vomit it up The splendid figures of the nude men 
beautifully greased, groomed, and ornamented, all smeared 
with blood tbe weapons, the shouts, the movement, the 
hour, and the stage, make a tableau that is not easily 
forgotten 

The cattle are said never to be any the worse, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the same beast is many times in its hfe thus 
treated It is essential that the wound be made with an arroiv 
exactly in tho manner described In reply to a suggestion 
that a knife could be used more effectively, the information 
was given that such an idea could not be contemplated. 
The whole proceeding conveys the impression that it is a 
Bumvmg custom rather than an action of practical utihty 
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BLOOD BROTHERHOOD 

During one of my visits to the homestead of the chie 
Mun ge, he proposed that be and I ^ should enter mto th 
bond of Blood Brotherhood For various reasons it seemet 
wise to decline this offer The following account of th< 
ceremony was given me by him at the time 

A sheep is provided by the stranger, the friends of boti 
parties are present, and custom requires that two elders should 
take part m the ceremony The sheep is killed, and the 
heart taken out and roasted A sht is made over the end of 
the sternum and in the forehead at the root of the nose of 
each of the persons to be umted The blood from each sht 
IS placed by him from whom it has been draTvn, into the 
heart of the sheep One of the elders cuts the heart m two 
portions, and each of the contracting parties eats one half 
The elders receive one leg of the sheep as their fee, and other 
persons present eat the sheep * 

CEEEaiONIAL TOK THE RECEPTION OF AN 
mkiktJyu into a fresh district (KD- 

CHI RA' NA) 

The next description of a ceremony was also given at 
!Mun g6’s on the occasion of the same visit The question 
asked was. What was the correct method of procedure for 
an M’kikuyu who wished to establish himself m a fresh 
locality 1 A hypothetical case was stated 

A man who is dissatisfied with ius people and would jom 
another district goes to the leading 'man there and tells bun 
that he wants to become a member of lus people Each 
'W & R. 

* Tot a desenption of tlte teieraony of ClooJ IJrotherhood ae® •<!>' •ftwy 
Trader la North Ktnta {\riMU Hardwick), ^ H7 Rm« o/ our Eaet J/nroa 
Erxp rr (Lugarcl) p. 339 
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’party to the transaction brings a Bheep, or, if they are well- 
ofl, an ox. The occasion is made a public one, end all tho^e 
resident in the district which the nesv-comer Is about to enter 

men, women, and children — join in the ceremony. 

Tlie sheep or oxen aro killed, and from tiio “belly” of 
each a strip is cut,* and also a piece of skin from a leg of each 
animal. 

Blood from each of the two ammals is put into one leaf , and 
the contents of the two bellies into another leaf. Tlio cldera 
(ki-d-ma) slit the two pieces of skin from the leg and the 
two strips from the belly, and make four wristlets; the two 
coming from the beast of one party ore placed on tho right 
arm of the other party, and vice verso. The ciders then take 
the two leases containing blood, and both parties to tbo trans- 
action extend their hands ; tbo elders pour a little blood into 
ail tbc four palms, and this is passed from tho palms of tbo ono 
person to those of tho other. All round are called to boo that 
the blood la mingled, and hoar tho proclamation timt tbo two 
are now of ono blood. 

Tho mother of tho represontativo of the district then shaves 
tho head of tho man to be received, thus treating him ns though 
ho were her own child. 

On the third day a drinking festival is held 

> This is probably a pieco of skin similar to tbo oval slip loft on tho breast- 
bone of tbo sboep tbat 1 saw billed and flayed in sacrince. Cf. p. 232. 


DANCING » 


Danoikg enters largely into the life of the Akikhyu. 
As has been seen, childhood is a time of quiescence ; 
ivith approaching maturity comes an epoch of restless 
activity Prom that period till early manhood they prac- 
tise certain elementary movements, which are the basis on 
which all their dances are constructed In the case of the 
men, these movements may be enumerated as follows * — 

1 Springing from one foot high into the air, vhilst ninmng 
at full speed, without losing stnde 

2 Springing vertically upwards from one foot, from a 
position of rest , so, too, from both feet 

3 Flexing sharply the h^ad and neck, as a ngid whole, 
on the breast and back alternately 

4 Continuing to dance for hours with the leg half flexed on 
the thigh, and the thigh half flexed on the body 

6 Setting up and mamtaimng for a period of, say^ 
half a minute at a time, a tremor m the muscles surround 
mg the shoulder-] omt This tremor is required to impart 
a vibratory movement to special shields attached to the 
shoulder 

The subjoined table of dances la compiled from our cmi 
observations, with the help of certain enthusiasts amongst our 
retamera, who resolved themselves into a small informal com- 
mittee to check the information given by one another. It 
can only be considered tentatiru 

I Tate “Note* on the Kiknyu TVibe,” Jn/Aro/wteyifo/ .lonrW, 1W)4, BtAte* 
—“The foUowjny are the naniea ol Ibe danto featirals.*' N^haro (to oelebrate 
death, of enemy), Rohiyn wa ngombe (to oetebrftle c*i ture of catt’e), Tni» 
(festival before circumcuion of boys), TTsegu (festival before eircuronsion of 
girls) , KiehuUa. Ngcchu, Slagoya (no explanation given). “ The dsneos of the 
tmroamed men and girls are not festivals, but love dinvcs. Jluthonguchi, the 
dance of the Elders and mamod women. Is also of an erotic natnre ” Rgnro, 
festival of wKrrlors before war (See also footnote p. 170 ) 
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KtJCifTC PASCTS » 

A dtjui** tr t«7i i wi’i & 


T\iiutte/ /^7» — 

(1) Ke I'-t-J i . . • 

(z) 

(3) M»fn iG-n . 
pjiw<» rf vnl-j — 

(l):r.!orA.i . . - 


(1) Ki Vsl*u 

{3) A ^wnilUr <?«<« ea co'a. 
jiletion ol mUe 

Dan^fS e/ J/m an./ U'o’ien (yjf*Ktr~ 
(l)UmR'jlo . 

(S) K*.ttiA U » . 


(3) Ke*o-tia r.o . 
(t) Kn4.ne-n#-n 


Diftira of //Vnwn on/y— 

(1) Oet>'ro 

(2) N'dfi mo 


»!♦«.», fct/l l«»Sy M l( 

Atli"^ Ijr l’» l«'7» wrvtSjeiiiS- 

Tt* dxs^e A*. li,« trftrc-'tj' c? 
tc \~\M ti. 

A of jtrtj'ij Ict'.iitAi 

(ia«'.no\ *."^1 clL<f t<«2? 

«ifyl >rf. 

A dir'e f.Tetv ly 

wamon. 

FfxtiUl drtCTij llofi fitrt. 


A toxj^J ilinr**. 

Tlie j'tih'ijal •oeUl cUmo TJU* 
ihnett i* alny» >Urt^l ty tL« 
wArnnr* and ynnogwoeirn aI Any 
l»jpn 

. So nole» krnilAlIa kloilt l>iU 
«Une<‘, 

. A •'wiii/ dAt»e«*. T!h« rorn form l]i« 
o«tAld« rinp ; vlvt gWU liv»U« l>r 
t]i(Ri<«ive« m gn>U{i«. 

. IHnea of eliJfr womrn nX 
of s diuglitcr 

. J/o (IcUneil notM orj ihi* dnnee. 


Dakces or Uncikcumcised Boys 

Tuctc arc fipecntA donees lor yn\mg Iroys, namely, llm 
kc-bo-I-o. and the n’goid-Bft. TUo great circwmclslon dance 
knomi as the Slombdra, witU ita preceding months of 
practice, has been already deacrilrcd. 

* The foltowing »re the ilAnm enom^atnl iinJrr Ihn lieadlnir “Dancn" lt\ 
ninde'a VocaUJaryi “Jlothun gnucTil (eMera), nfciudiu (chUtlrm), klilmkU 
(wumoTi). Tiduumo \joung worntn), kUdio told woiritn), ro«gu (unrlrcnincix^I 
boys) ” 
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Tlio joung men ha^o a apccml fcsttvol of tiieir oun 
•\thich IS named K’do r6 f»i, to ulucli no one is ndmittetl 
till after initiation It takes place srlicn the autupin crop of 
mw6-li 13 about a foot high Rough huts are built m the un- 
cultivated land and tho festival lasts from six to tuclvo days 
As many as tuo hundred boys may thus assemble Contn 
butiona aro brought according to the uealth of tho neighbour- 
hood , there may bo a sheep betneon every tuo persons, or, 
m a poor diatnct, only one between fifteen A man of position 
uould supply an ox Some of tho participants go home to 
sleep, others stay and guard tho meat Dancing takes place 
on tho third and sixth days 

Tho first Kikuyu danco that I' had tho honour of being 
mvited to assist at (Worn b1i gu’s, 1003) was of tho nature of o 
theatrical representation or spectacular revion of the troops 
Tho whole countryside assembled The stag© vas a turf clad 
saddle betwixt tuo hilltops, 80 yds wide by 250 yds longi 
surrounded in parts uith a remnant of the primitivo forest 
The Tk amors about to perform mustered in the valley far 
below The men and boys occupied tho t^n o ends of the dancmg 
ground, the women the tu o sides 

When I first took up my position.five \ ery old and influential 
men were sitting around a small fire m the centre of the green 
By the side of xt was a young tree, some 10 ft high, artificially 
planted On the ground was an armful of the fohage of some 
special bush , with small quantities of this greenery the fire 
was from time to time replenished so as to maintain a con 
tinuons smoke Presently one of the old men rose from the 
fire, and conung to me invited me to jom them The circle 
opened sufBciently to receive me, sitting on my heels The 
semor then spat into Lis right palm and extended it to me, 

‘ W S.R. 
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(iAtMt»VTS WOKS ttlllN 

1 A piculnr fiirmcnt worn from ihe w list so ns tofnil 
o\ir the i>uttocks The wirnors inking pirt in certnin 
dnnecs must wtir it (It is pirt <»( the fikhtm;» costume 
imongst tin. Mns-ii j The ^ouii}' m(.n in i’l csiu , p jhon, 
ire ill wcirmfj it, lor whicli there is some spccnl rtison 
(unknown^ 

2 Skin of scr\il-cit (nj*-»'»li) ns worn from the wnist 
I PI CIV p 1561) In h<»jft whin linncinj; prior to initit' 
tion The neck is loUicii hick "ind cut to tin snmt sinpc 
ns I Ip I The fortleps piss Ground the w nrer s w nisi to 
cross in front. C/ 1*1 cm n, p 156c 


tiaXL C\\ 

A IlATTUt AM> TWO Ilttt S 

1 7/iip/i /}«■// or linitle worn in cerinin dnnees on the 
outer sidi of tin thtj,h ;ust nboxc the knee (C/ PI cix 
P *5^'' ) 

tt The rnttle Iron bullets roll up nnd down its 
interior 

h Lenther shield to mnintnin it («) in plncc, and to 
protect the skm of the knee The strnp e 
passes tlirouph fc, then through hole in « , 
thence bnck through nnother holi m n, through 
nnother hole in t, nnd thence nround the limb, 
m order thnt its twoe\tremities may be fnsiened 
togctl er 

e ^\ jde strnp pnssing up outerside of thigh to enrry 
the weight of the rnttle 

«/ IS stitched to the top of 0 nnd encircles the upper 
pnrt of the thigh 

c encircles the thigh just abosc the knee 

Goat Hell of iron, with iron clnpper Lenther collar 
hns been cut through to remove in haste fro n go its seized 

3 Go li Hell of wood with wooden clnpper Lenther 
collnr similnrl) cut tl rough 

zSob 






A SPECTACULATl BAKCE ISI 

saying, “Peace ” I spat in mine and accepted the profTered 
Land, \nth tLo reply, “Very much Peace ’’ Ho then spat 
into Lls ogam, and again extended it, ^v^th the words, “ Very 
much Pcaco indeed “ And so all round I was then given 
a few spraj's o! the greenerj and told to mahe smohe, and 
when I had done so, received and ate a mor»cl of banana draw n 
from the ashea, as did each of Uic others After twentj minutes 
orsolwastold I ought to leave, aa the performance was about 
to begin The making of smoke in this waj and from tins 
plant, was, I afteni ards gathered, in some w a> associated with 
the existence or the maintenance of pcaco, and my mutation 
by the elders as an equal, a most extraordinary compliment 
and mark of good mil 

The performance began at 2 30 p m At that hour a lad 
suddenly burst, shrieking, throiUgh the crowd, and tore down 
the length of ground, crjmg out that a Masaf roidmg party 
were on them, and were sweeping ofl the cattle, etc Ho then 
disappeared for good After due pause, to allow this appalling 
news to go home, a young wamor appeared in a lather of 
sweat and m an exhausted state, who reported to the audience 
what ho had seen when scouting As bo finished speaking, 
far dowm in the valley below was faintly heard the war song, 
which rapidly gained m volume of sound as the warriors 
mounted the w mding path They soon appeared from amongst 
the trees as a long single file, faultlessly accoutred and moving 
in a conventionally stealthy way Each man kept perfect 
distance and step and made exactly the same complicated 
gestures as his fellow The whole body first made its way 
towards Wombugu and myself, and the commander in chief 
at their head confidentially, as it were, informed my host that 
there was not the least real need for anxiety, as he well know 
what the speaker and his men were worth aa warriors He 
then gradually moved along the wall of spectators and en 
deavoured to allay their anxiety In support of what he 
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WARRIORS’ DANCES 


said he directed endless marchings and counter marchings, 
which were earned out with complicated steps and gestures 
all over the field of action 

Finally the General Officer Commanding left the arena 
unobserved and took up a position behind the spectators at 
one end of the ground, in fact just behind us Suddenlv, at 
his shout the wall of spectators broke and separated on his 
either hand and down the slope ho came hko a whirlwind, a 
magnificent specimen of savage manhood, with his shield half 
raised and his spear poised, each of which he shghtly raised 
still more as he sprang with a yell into the air at intervals of 
about 30 yards, by means of the pecuhar tnck previously 
mentioned of jumping vertically upwards from one apparently 
stiffened leg Numbers of the wamors thus independently 
burst into the arena and were received by the women with 
rounds of applause, which vaned considerably m degree 
accordmg to the populanty of the individual Applause was 
given by the women throwing one leg forward and then m 
elining from the waist, whilst at the same time they feigned 
as it were to throw their handkerchiefs, m the form of a bouquet 
of leaves to the favoured mdindual As this action is done 
rhythmically by all, whilst at the same time they utter a com 
phment the effect, as one looks down the encompassmg wall of 
spectators is most pleasing When a woman has made her 
comphmentaiy remarks anent the individual she joins her 
fellows in uttering the peculiar ciy of lu lu lu lu lu la, rendered 
as a descending scale, which has a liqiud sound hke water 
gurgling from a calabash It much resembles the note of one 
of the native birds that greets the traveller m all directions 
in the freshness of the dawn m this part of Afnca Thus 
the dance ended havmg lasted about an hour and a half 

Very similar to the foregoing was a spectacular dance 
(In bd. ta) held at Mun g6 s (October 1007) On our arrival 
a few old men and boys were sitting on their heels m the 
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‘shade of isolated trees that had been left standme when tlie 
ground "was cleared Littlo parties of women, with their 
babies astndo their loins, gradually appeared, walking doivn 
the course preceded by a languard of children, inanv of thc^o 
similarly carrying brothers and sisters o\on smaller than 
themselves ■\\ amors, irreproachable m form, dress, and 
equipment, gravely strode by, to take up a position apart 
Bevies of girls chattered and laughed as thej made towards 
their women friends All were in festival dress, wbicb means 
that none, however poor, were unanomted Tor tins occasion 
everybody appeared to have managed to afford the luxury 
of a coat of sliecp’s tad grease, or at least a rub down of castor- 
oil Their browm black skins thus groomed liavo the sheen 
of velvet The dance was a formal one none took part in 
It except those wamors who*had undertaken to give tho 
performance They were all very similarly adorned with 
red and white paint, and wore a vvaistbclt from which depended 
a fringe of fine iron chain They earned bows, clubs, and 
swords, while large iron rattles, attached above the knee, 
emphasised evoty movement 

The course was cleared, and tho performance began by 
two of the performers ruiming at full speed down its length, 
whilst at tho same time they leaped high in the air every few 
yards As they came by they were greeted by tho crowd of 
women, in the usual way These were the messengers to 
announce the approach of tho dancers, who now appeared 
at the bottom of the green to the number of about eigJitGCu 
Their trainer preceded them, walking baclcwards He em- 
phasised the time and generally gave directions, and alone 
was not specially decorated but his status was indicated by 
bis legs being whitened from the knee to the ankle This 
small body of dancers went round the green spinmng their 
spears and swinging their clubs from the wrist m perfect 
time, to a sort of grunting accompamment, as required by the 
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A SPECTACULAK DANCE 

particular step They then retired to form part of the grand 
procession ivhioh now appeared 

With the master of ceremonies walking backwards at their 
head, and to the inspiring booing of the war horn, which con 
stantly moved about them, the whole body of dancers, now 
about seventy five in number, came fonvard m ranks of five 
abreast From the flat of one foot they spring to the ^at of 
the other, all the while remaimng in a crouching attitude 
Their bodies simultaneously sway forward the next moment 
the elbows are thrown vigorously backwards at the same 
time the head is violently jerked back, and the face thrown 
upwards This has the effect of making the back hair stream 
behind horizontally, while the front hair stands on end For 
the hair really consists of a senes of weighted cords, as ex- 
plamed above The musculaif exertion is excessive, and the 
dancers stream with sweat, hence constant adjournments 
have to be made to the dressing room at the end of the green 
for renovations 

There was no vocal accompaniment or any instrumental 
music beyond the war horn The men and boys did not 
applaud — only the women The dance consisted of venous 
wheelings and evolutions of a dull bke character earned 
out in a conventional maimer There -was nothing in it of the 
nature of a story portrayed in pantomime The audience 
numbered about six or seven hundred persons, i^ho behaved 
in the most orderly way, never encroaching on the course 
When earned away by their feelmgs in applauding some 
special favourite, the ladies, indeed, were occasionally guilty 
of unduly pressing forward, but immediately yielded to the 
admomtions of an individual with a long white wand 

The proceedings, though to a European monotonous, 
seemed to keep their hold on the interest of the spectators, 
and when the evolution w as occasionally slovenly performed, 
the chief left his place to explain and to demonstrate how it 
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‘ought to have been clone. Tlicre ^vas no feasting or meriy- 
maldng, and by 4 p.m. nil \^cto wxndmg their way back to 
their home amongst tbo hills around. 


Dances of Men and Women together 

Mixed dances are constantly held, and are very popular. 
The most picturesque of these entertainments are those 
which are held every night when the moon is full. Of these 
we attended several. 

The folloiving is an account of one to which wo found our 
way one evening about nine o’clock. We wound along a hill- 
side in the deep shadow throwuby a sacred grove till wo emerged 
at an open space where the African moon poured her flood of 
light, and the people, their day’s work in the fields finished, 
were assembled to dance. Small fires bad been lighted around 
the green for warmth by the ancients and children, while in 
the centre was a blazing bonfire. The director of tho dance, 
torch in hand, marshalled the dancers. He was one of the 
leading warriors, his head elaborately decorated and adorned 
with a mass of vulture plumes, and at his side his sword in its 
scarlet goatskin scabbard. Four others assisted him. The 
dancers took up their places, forming a complete ring round the 
fire. The men stood with their backs to it; the girls faced them, 
placing their hands on the men’s shoulders. The man then 
put his arms round liis partner’s waist, and held behind her 
luUi bands bis JUvo^ wiwxdfia? spsair, ike ufri 

. being driven firmly into tho ground at her heels ; this was to 
prevent her moving bacfctvards. There they stood in perfect 
silence, their well-oiled bodies gleaming in the firelight. One of 
the warriora then began by singing a verse to a well-kno^vn 
air about himself or another, or a subject of common interest. 
In the present case it was: "My name is Wa-md-hu; once I was 
a boy and minded tho goats, now lama man and eat bananas.” 
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Whereupon the circle of dancers replied, “Oh yes, oh yesl Onc^ 
he was a boy and minded goats, now ho is a man and eats 
bananas,” at the same time emphasising this statement by 
clasping one another rhythmically, the great circle of danceis 
swaying from the waist in perfect time either backwards and 
forwards or from side to side No talking was allowed Any 
transgressing couple w ere immediately corrected by a clout over 
the head with a burmng torch administered by one of the deputy 
masters of ceremony The pnncipal duty of these officials 
was, however, to support their chief in giving pantomimic ex- 
pression to the statement made by the smgers of the moment 
Thus they moved about within the nng with elaborate step 
and posture, their every movement displayed by the fierce fire- ■ 
light In the semi darkness outside the ring some chaperons 
watched their daughters, witU a few children as yet too young 
to take part 

After a while the form of the dance changed, — the men 
gradually moved aside tiU the nng was formed of men only 
in one part, and girls only m the other, everybody facing in- 
wards to the fixe The song continued as before, but the 
measure changed , all m the nng assumed a semi squatting 
attitude, and marked the time by throwing the head to and 
fro, ]erkmg the bent arms violently backwards and foniards, 
and swaying the body from the waist This movement so 
vrrought upon the feelings of all that the chaperons and 
youngsters sprang up from their little fires, jomed in the song, 
and assumed the same crouching attitude and movements 
When everybody u as thus wild with excitement the master 
of the dance and his assistants ceasing their posturing, gravely 
moved fonvard one by one,and taking certain favoured u amors 
by the hand, and lead them with stately step around the fire 
and out of the ring Each individual as ho moved by being 
greeted with the plaudits of all , the v omen uttering their 
sweet treble lu lu lu in sequence, so that a uavo of sound 
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Hppled down their lino and back again, whilst the men kept 
up a steady deep grunting that formed an effective bass to it. 
The dance then broke up, for it was past midnight. The 
dancers returned homo in small parties in high good humour, 
singing as they went. 

Some of the girls at one such dance uishcd to sit out, 
pleading that they had been working in the fields all day, and 
were too tired for further exertion. The master of ceremonies 
declined to accept the excuse, and good-humouredly but 
firmly they were clubbed into taking part. 

Another form of mixed dance is for a circle to bo made 
with the girls Anthin and the men outside, facing one another. 
The men put their hands on the women’s hips, and the Avomen 
on the men’s shoulders, they sway laterally , resting on alternate 
feet, jump three times vertically, then one jump laterally. 
The whole circle of, say, some fifty people, rotates accordingly. 

In one dance seen, which took place at sunrise, the girls 
as they arrived took their places inside the circle, selecting 
as their partner the man Arith whom they vished to dance. 
The youug people of a district arrange thus for constant 
meetings, different sites being' selected for the dances in 
various parts of the country-side. 

A man takes part in such entertainmentB as long os he has 
only one child, but a woman ceases altogether as soon as she 
marries. The idea that she should even want to do so seemed 
inconceivable. “ If,” Are Avere told in answer to our inquiries 
“ she made a fuss, her husband would be very angry, and tell 
, her to go back to her own home. He would say, * I have bought 
you, and you want to go to dances I ’ ” 


WOMES’S Dasces 

The dances in which a woman can take part subsequent 
to her marriage are the women’s dances, one such, as has been 
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THE JSIAIZE DANCE 


Been, is performed by the mother and her friends on the 
marriage of a daughter 

If a large number of women have been engaged for the day 
in any common occupation such as bringing in reeds they 
generally celebrate its completion by a song and dance The 
leader of the ballet is invariably the oldest iroman present, 
who with other ladies of mature yeara occupies the centre of a 
hollow square (Cf PI cam ) 

The dance consists alternately of posturing bj the ancient 
premiere danseuse in the centre, who sings a solo meanwhile, 
and of rhythmic steps and chorus by tbe other women who 
form the side of the square 

PECTmiAS. DaNCS on CoairLETlON OP THE JUlZE Hab\"est 

On one occasion I was fortunate enough to witness this 
dance It was soon after my arrival m the country How 
far it IS a rehgious ceremony I cannot say , but tbe image 
was apparently neither held sacred itself nor considered to 
represent anythmg which was so held 

The follo^vlng account is reprinted from Man (Jan lOOC), 
the journal of the Boyal Anthropological Institute — 

In 1903 I was living m the country of the Akikuyu, in 
the district of the petty cbicftam Wombugu, w hose % illage is 
situated on the Biver Gu ra midway between the points now 
indicated on the map ns Fort Hull and Fort Nyori, m tbe 
province of Kenya in British East Afnca 

Commg one da;y suddenly over tbo skj lino of what proved 
to bo a sort of huge natural amphitheatre, I saw at the bottom a 
largo number, perhaps 000 of people — saj 300 men and the rest 
w omen and children The women and children drc‘'«ed in the 
uiual wai, stood around a« spectators availing themselves 
of the natural rise of the ground the better to see, but thej 
took no active part whatsoever m the ccrcrnom 




Impromptu Dancii by Women 




i A‘ fhat 


A ^^Al I Imu.i 

Simit.Tr to ilic fcimiconcsccnat the ccrcmonj 
described .and moitelled b\ tlic simc artist a tcu 
dtNS afterwards. 


IV ' .S A' pAot 


The Same Image, Side View 

Note the flat forehead, the long neck, the 
prominent umbihcus. 
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Peculiar Dance before av Image 


\ group of dancers t^I en to show the ni'inner of their 
decoration m ith the dried sheiths of the miize cob 

The dancing shiel ! ol the initiition r-ites (cf PJ cix 
p 156 li) IS here represented by an arched cine '"ttiched to 
the upper irm To this frame bi nches of dried sheiths 
are attached The monkey fur ornimcnts of the calf ind 
mkle {cf PI cix p 156 h) are replaced by similir orna 
meats made of the whitish yellow sheaths The photo u as 
taken somewhat late, by which time the shoulder frames 
had lost most of their decoration of dried sheaths 
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• Themen^^erc specially dressed Cor tliooccasion, and fonned 
up as a compact body in Ibo arena. 

The elements of tho men*a dress u ere the same as in every- 
day Idc, plus a special fonn of shoulder ving. Tho material 
of their dress u as exclusively the dry, u-lutish-ycllow, fibrous 
sheath that forms the outer covering of a cob of npo maire, 
instead of being the fur of thoColobus monkey, as is customary. 
Tho costume consisted of — 

(1) A garland formed by a hoop, to uhich uaa attached 
about thirty maize sheaths, standing out from tho head like 
the rays of a star. 

(2) A shoulder uing or framft^projectmg upwards abovo 
the head about 0 in , and cor^isting of an armlet passing 
round the arm as high up as possible, from w hich sprang a light 
cane ovoid hoop with its circumference directed forwards and 
backwards, to the periphery of which Aias attached tufts of 
the dry maize sheaths. 

(By constant informal practice an M’kikijyu can impart from 
the muscles of the shoulder a peculiar quivering movement 
to these shoulder dancing shields that much resembles tho 
action of the wings of a young bird uben anticipating food 
from the parent, and tho effect of such, in the case of a la^e 
number of dancers, is most effective ) 

(3) An armlet worn just above the elbow, from which 
depended a bunch of maize sheath — the equivalent of the 
white bushy tail of the Colobus monkey (gd-u) usually worn 
at the ^lI&mb^l^a ^nce. 

(4) A circlet placed just above the curve of the calf of the Pi 

leg, formedof cane, of which the ends, extending about sixinches '' 
backwards, allow ed the maize sheaths to be arranged like the 
long white back-hair of the Colobus. PL 

In their hands they earned, instead of the usual lifo-pre- 
server (n’j6 gu-na), a stick about two feet long, to the 
extremity of which a large tuft of maize sheath was attached. 
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ELEVATION OF THE IMAGE 


A small group of elders stood facing the crowd, and one of 
their number addressed it. The assembled performers then 
ent through certain complicated Sir Roger de Coverley-lihe 
movements in a series of short jumping steps, and finally 
ranged up in front of the elders. (This particular jumping 
stop is practised at odd times.) 

One of the old men then very carefully unwrapped a sun- 
dried clay image from its covering of green banana leaves, 
and, supporting it on his extended palms, held at the level 
of his face, proceeded to dance it up and down. 

Immediately on his so doing the crowd seemed to go wild ^ 
with excitement, apparenliv applauding and at the same 
time going through the set £it|jps in perfect time, but more 
vigorously than ever, and without moving from the spot where 
each man stood. * 

The image was thus elevated for adoration three or four 
times, and then carefully wrapped up and put away. 

The whole party then departed to go through the same cere- 
mony elsewhere, so they told me. The proceedings took about 
half an hour. 

Some time previously, when talking with the Akikfiyu, I 
had made very precise inquiries as to what constituted good 
looks in a man and a woman ; and it was then impressed upon 
me by them that perfect beauty required a low forehead, a 
long neck, and a pronounced umbilicus (slight umbilical hernia). 

I was much struck, therefore, by the way in which the figure 
conformed to the canons of beauty thus previously laid down. 

The Akikdyu always referred to the figure as ” the little 
one,” and explained to me that whosoever saw it must needs 
dance — ^he danced involuntarily. 

These images are sometimes male and sometimes'female. 
The one I first saw and subsequently acquired was a female, 
the sex being indicated by the small triangular apron which _ 
custom amongst the Akikliyu requires even the youngest 
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female cWld always to^\ea^, but the breasts were quite un- 
indicated beyond being marked by a couple of blue beads. 
It seomed to me at tbo time tliat the figure was not intended 
specially to express the idea of femininity or motherhood, a 
view that was proved afterwards. to bo correct by similar 


male figures being brought to mo. 

Being'well Icnowm to everybody present, either personally 
or by repute, I had no difficulty in being allowed to bo present 


or even in taking photograplis, but though I expressed the PI. c: 
greatest interest and devotion, and made handsome presents to 


the image, it was somehow so arranged that in the two whole 


years I was amongst them I nepv saw the ceremony again 
repeated. J< 

My friends explained to me that there was nothing sacred 
in the image itself, but that no une would think of treating it 
with disrespect, and that it was kept buried in the store of 
pounded m’vr4*U flour to protect it from injury. 

This festival takes place immediately after the imgathering 
of the crops, i.c. biennially. 


It is a rather remarkable fact that two Government punitive 
expeditions raided this district subsequently, but never found 
one of these images, for, had one been found, it would certainly 
have been brought in by the black troops, who quite know the 
value of curios. 
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GAMES 


GAMTS 

Tub boj3 ha^o a game amongst themselves that takes the 
form of a senes of questions or statements, each of uhich has 
to bo replied to or parried by a correlated question or state 
ment One lad begins bj propounding a question — 

Question IVhat did you cat jesterda} , little N’dorobo ? 

Anstier Ou thi (scraps of food) and vv ent to sleep 

Q Did you snatch up vour food liko a hawk ? 

A Like a hawk that has *ost his tail 

Question and ansu er havt>.*o be given instantly, and each 
13 leamt by heart previously, and is not duo to unprompted 
wit Two boys recite in this way as fast as they con jabber 
The game probably depends on plays upon vrords os it always 
excites interest and smiles 

The Akikuyu also possess their share of the riddles which 
are associated with savages or with our own child life They 
are known as “Guso,” or "Do you hear" Such are the 
follovnug — 

Q What hangs down * A Bananas — Q Why do I hear 
a noise * A The birds are in the shamba — Q IVliat takes a 
winding course * A An N’dorobo on the road — Q The 
young men go the old men stay 1 A The ashes are poured 
out the hearth stones remain — Q What goes from hill to 
hiU ? A The foot 
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POLITICAL ORGA^sISATIO^J 


The vailing and intelligent 5rkildiyu» endeavouring to make 
clear 'to an Englishman tUc working of his tribal rule, finds 
himself in much the Ramo position as an agricultural labourer 
at home trying to explain to a foreigner the ways of Local 
Government. He has a very go^Cl working idea, but to put 
himself in the place of any eo entirely ignorant as his 
questioner, is beyond his conception of what is reasonable. 
Relevant matter is forgotten, ifrelevant is introduced, names 
and terms become confused. It was ascertained also, only 
after much agonised striving to make versions fit, that though 
leading principles are the same throughout the tribe, the 
details, and to a certain extent the nomenclature, vary in 
different districts. Another difficulty, and perhaps the greatest 
of all, lies in the fact that though only some six years have 
elapsed since the English conquest, the new order has already 
laid its hand on the old. Young men are growing up unac- 
quainted with the old regime ; old men are apt unduly to 
glorify their own dignity in the past. The student looks sadly 
at the pages of lus notebook, filled with information seriously 
given, about the power and position of the chief, when he 
. realises that chieftainship itself in its present form is an 
English creation. 

The reader of English history is taught that the 
strength of the Saxons lay in local government ; also, 
that they fell before the Normans because they lacked 
cohesion. 

KikCiyu polity is local government run mad. The unit 
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MILITARY ORGANISATION 


of all Itfo IS, ns has nlrcidj been explained, the homcatend, the 
dwolling-placo of tlio family 

For vwUtary pur-posca a number, \arjing it is stated from 
tno to perhaps ten of these homesteads, uould, pnor to the 
British occupation, unite under a leader or headman No 
man s\ould seno under any other leader, and usually declined 
to obey his oun The traxoller is still a \ictira to this form of 
o^amsation A body of natives engaged turn up uith their 
oun appointed headman If subsequent porters aro needed 
these also w ill ha^ o their o\\ n head, and decline to acknowledge 
the first As these leaders will do no work, generally fail to 
keep order, and expect douu’e pay and rations, tho white man 
may have lus oun mcus oiL.the subject of their indefinite 
multiplication 

Geographical boundanea *m an undulating country, or 
possibly the local distribution of population consequent on the 
first settlement of now land, suggested even to the Akildiyn 
some further combination Vogue districts or larger groups 
of homesteads existed xvhose inhabitants would, it might be 
expected, be also united by a blood tie Ab n matter of fact, 
however, the vanous clans do not seem to bo associated with 
particular localities, and such bonds would always bo hmited 
by the rules of the clans as to intermarriage The number of 
headmen in each distnct of course varied One district was 
quoted as having perhaps ten of such leaders , others might 
have only five, or as many os twenty or thirty The^e 
neighbouring headmen acted, on occasion at any rate, after 
some fashion in concert, and the infiuence of one of their 
number appears to have predominated The great bond of 
union was, however, the advice of one Medicine Man A 
council would be held, a sheep killed, and lots cast to decide 
the propitious manner of attack The Medioine-Man bestowed 
a charm to be worn by the headman, but himself judiciously 
stayed at home Even these districts, or pohtical areas. 
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M tbcy de«erve so definito a name, were generally limited in 
the extreme; one valley engaged in warfare with another, the 
people in the valley fought those on the hillside, a small stream 
separated friends from foes. Several districts might occasion- 
allv unite under one Medicine-Man against an enemy such 
as the Ma'*ai, but no great conqueror ever seems to have 
arisen to weld the tribe into one people. Kven in the present 
days of comparative centralisation there are, according to a 
list compiled by Jlr. JIcGrcgor, at least one hundred and tuo 
chiefs in the land. 

For all civil -purposes of government the head of the home- 
stead is ipjo facto a ruler. Thermit no council of the nation, 
the regions concerned are too^f^^U for the question of repre- 
sentation to arise ; the government is patriarchal, or, as far os 
it arises to the dignity of a statU, in the hands of tho councils 
of old men. These meet, confer, and act in varying numbers 
according to tho interest or exigencies of tho case. Tho 
tendency for one man in euch assemblies to attain to pre- 
eminence vrill be considered hereafter. 

Officiai, Banes' 

The degrees by which the official dignity of old age aro 
reached, depend not on the years of the individual, of which it 
is obviously impossible that account should have been hept, 
but on the relation in which be stands to the rising generation. 

The first ofBcial rank is' reached when a man becomes the 
father of a second child. Ho then enters the class of the 
* Mo-ran'-j'o., and gives a ^at totha 

celebrate the occasion ; in some districts this last ceremony 
is optional. He is supposed to shave his head, and keep it 
* Tho mforroatioa regard i3g oGScial raal^s and administration is complied from 
notes of intemews with some sixteen Afcil.4yu on abont twealy^lght diSorent 
occasions. The most valuable hdp ss to tho status and duties of these different 
clisses was finftll 7 obtained from Mnog{, whoso statements were very precise and 
definite. 
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shaved henceforth, the young warrior stage ^vlth its adorned 
lock being m theory a thing of the past , but for this form of 
denial, personal vanity is at times too strong It ivdl bo re 
membered that this is also the juncture at which he must 
cease to attend dances Ho is the respectable and established 
head of a family In course of time it was stated the ofiSce 
will fall to the nsing generation, Muirun'gu , at present its 
members belong to the older generation, Mwan'gi — this last 
fact was checked in individual instance The grade is not only 
of less importance, but also seems to bo somewhat less dofimte 
than cither of the two supenor ranks At the same tune 
according to the chiefs of^wo different distncts, its adoptior 
IS compulsory, although in onvi^^tnet it might be deferred till 
after the birth of three or e\ en four children The name as well 
as the conditions vary m difibrent localities The equivalent 
office in Kanin’s distnct is known as N’dun'*du , in the 
Nairobi distnot its place is apparently taken by theKe thi ga 

The second official rank, Kt & ma, is attained when a man’s 
first child 13 old enough for the formal admission into the 
tribe, and he tben gives one goat to the N’ja ma * After the 
child has gone through the ntes, he gives two more goats for 
the other Kiama to eat, and is then a fully initiated member 
of the old men or govermng class If, however, he is a poor 
man, he is allowed to give in the first instance only one of 
these two last goats, and defer providing the second till his 
next child is imtiated holding meanwhile a somev hat jnfenor 
rank amongst his fellow Ki&ma The Ki&ma haS a wand of 
office,* and wears a particular type of ear ring (ki chan' go) 
There is also sentiment attached in his case to the bunch of 
leaves which Akikfiyu often cany on a journey, and which 
takes the place of a handkerchief This with a Kidma is 

‘ See p. 109 

* Thu in&y be node from the wood of one of three trees 
Sion -deren -do, or the Sin zj. 


theMiitfgl Iho 



Tj twi 
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A Kia.! 1 1 Dt K Kiama; 
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shaved henceforth, the young ■warrior stage with its adornc 
lock being in theory a thing of the past ; bnt for this form < 
denial, personal vanity is at times too strong. It Avill be r 
membered that this is the juncture at ^yhich he mi 
cease to attend dances. He is the respectable and establisl 
head of a family. In course of time it was stated the of 
Avill fall to the rising generation, Muinm'gu; at present 
members belong to the older generation, Mwan'gi — this ’ 
fact was checked in individual instance. Tlie grade is not « 
of less importance, but also seems to be somewhat less dcf 
than either of the two superior ranks. At the same ^ 
according to the chiefs ofSj^o different districts, its ado 
is compulsory, although in o^district it might be defern 
after the birth of three or even four children. Thonamer 
as the conditions vary in different localities. Tlie ©qui 
office in Kaniri’s district is kno'wn as N’dnn'-du ; ’ 
Nairobi district its place is apparently taken by the Ko- , 

The second official rank, Kt-6-ma, is attained when f 
first child is old enough for the formal admission » 
tribe, and he then gives one goat to the N’jd*ma.^ A 
child has gone through the rites, ho gives tn o more g 
the other Ki&ma to cot, and h then n fully initiated 
of the old men or governing class. If, houcrer, he*^ 
man, lie is allowed to give in the first instance on! 
these two last goats, and defer proriding the secon 
next child is initiated, holding meanwhile a somenhr 
rank amongst his fellow Ki&ma. The Ki/lma has f 
ofneo,’ and wears a particular typo of ear-ring (ki 
There is aho sentiment attached in his ease to th- 
leaves which AkikfijTi often carry on a journey, 
takes the place of a handkerchief. This uitb a 

*a»>eiv 190. 

•ThU r>»y b* mxle from Ih* of orw of lhrr» »’ 
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fonned of one particular herbage,* and any unauthorised person 
seen using it comes under his curse When no longer needed 
the bunch must not bo thrown away, but placed on the top of 
one of the little bams in the homestead 

Besides the councils of the old men, there exists in each 
locahty a body for which perhaps the best description is that 
of pnctical executive or glorified voluntary police, and which 
goes by the name of the N'jdma This term is u«ed when 
Bpeahing of the headmen w ho used to take the lead in war, and 
it maj therefore ho presumed that the members of the force 
are the representatives of the former military leaders, who 
were persons of power and positioned In old days we were 
told the N’jama were as chiefs** The body has a head 
It consists of young men, aiTd all are eligible, but new 
comers can only be received bjv consent of the body, or m 
other words are co-opted They pay their footing by means 
of the usual goat Their powers are somewhat vague, and 
include judicial attributes , but, generally speaking, it may be 
said that with them teats the keeping of order, more especially 
in regard to affairs or dehuquencies outside the immediate 
homestead, or in which more than one distnct is concerned 
“ They go far,” is the answer usually obtained to mqmnes on 
this head, and one supreme effort to make clear their duties 
evolved the statement that they ‘ go and tell people not to kill 
other people on the road *’ Their position is one of eminence 
It can also bo one of considerable tyranny Theoretically, 
offences amongst this body are dealt with by the Kiama, but 
it 13 not surpnsing that the 'N’jama of a distnct have been 
known on occasion to become httle better than a body of 
freebooters In some distncts (c g Nairobi and Ko ru n’s) 
members of the ^’jama are obbged to resign on becoming 
qualified to enter the Kiama m others (e g Mungo’s) they can 
continue m the body if they desire to do so 

* Tte Ebnib m Iriovo aa Ma ta ra h gu rn. 


I I riie liliilc (t ti mu> — lcnf,th, 13I »n m I'citnuttj 
Viultli, 3J in , 13I 02 — M united 1 woollen 

xll-lft U/ I’l Ml p i8l>t to 

I iC 3 riie iron butt, or »ptl>.c (nni lit, mIhcIi 
lalancc, md In nlncli it i« dri\cn into the ground nlicii 
not lielil in the Ii'ind No »| cir r\cr laid on the ^^ound 
I enj eh, 16 m , maximum cirvum/crcncc, 3 in nci;.ht, 
c>l or 

The rit*htin;; ipcar i« •honn in PI xx» p »jb c, lot 
M 1% lira\) to carrt , lienee tlii« piliern 11 imMlIt a«l<ple I 
b> el letl) men an I In ladt uiien herding the flochi t/ 
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iormed o{ ono particular hcrliago > ai\d any unauthorised person 
seen using it comes under his curse Wlien no longer needed 
the bunch must not be thrown away, but placed on the top of 
one of the little barns in the homestead 

Besides the councils of the old men, there exists m each 
locality a body for which perhaps the best description is that 
of practical executive or glorified voluntary police, and uhich 
goes by the name of the N*jdma This term is used -uhen 
spcalung of the headmen who used to take tho lead in m ar, and 
it may therefore be presumed that the members of tho force 
are the representatives of the former military leaders, who 
were persons of power and position In old days we ivoro 
told the N’jama uete os chiefs*’ The body has a head 
It consists of young men, add all are eligible, but neu- 
comers can only be received hy» consent of the body, or m 
other words are co opted They pay their footing by means 
of the usual goat Their powers are somewhat vague, and 
mclude judicial attributes , but, generally speaking, it may bo 
said that -with them rests the keeping of order, more especially 
m regard to afiairs or delinquencies outside the immediate 
homestead, or in which more than one district is concerned 
“ They go far,” is the answer usually obtained to inquiries on 
this head, and one supreme effort to make clear their duties 
evolved the statement that they “ go and tell people not to kill 
other people on the road ” Their position is one of eminence 
It can also bo one of considerable tyranny Theoretically, 
offences amongst this body are dealt ivith by the Kiama, but 
it is not surprising that tho N’jama of a district have been 
known on occasion to become little better than a body of 
freebooters In some districts fe g Kairohi and Ko ru n’s) 
members of the N’jdma are obhged to resign on becoming 
quahfied to enter the Kh&ma, m others (e g Mungd’s) they can 
continue in tho body if they desire to do so 

' B slmilj IS Vnown m ^la til ri H gu ru 
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In addition to these regular functionaries, there may be 
seen to day in connection ivith the entourage of a cluef a 
number of young men or hangers on, who form a sort of body- 
guard, and who are always descnbed by the Swahili word 
asikan They act under orders from the N’j^ma and chief 
in the admimatration of justice These come from a distance, 
stay a few months, and go home again They receive presents 
but not pay, m fact take the same position as the armed re 
tamer in the household of the medieval barou 

The first real insight obtained into Kikuyu official circles 
was at a drinking party*gsven m honour of my husband by the 
chief Mung6, where precedence and rank were stnctly observed 
and the gathering was therefofe of peculiar interest 

MungS’s homestead is on the side of a hiU, which com 
mands glorious views over the adjacent country the stranger 
enters first the outer enclosure through a small archway m 
a hedge some 12 ft m height, and again through a similar 
archway into the inner dwelling ground It contains, like 
all other compounds of the wealthier men, many huts, com 
pnsing the chief’s own residence, the dwellings of the respective 
wives, the bachelor quarters and bo forth The party tooL 
place in the middle of the day, and m the shad© given hy 
different huts were formed six distinct circles On the 
highest ground a httlo removed were fifteen women, some 
belonging to the homestead and the rest visitors, uho watched 
and applauded with their shnll bttle tnlhng ciy The pnn 
cipal women took a part, as \nU bo seen m the function 

A little lower, beneath the eaves of a hut, on the right u as 
the circle of honour, compnsing thirty seven persons, m 
eluding the chief These aero men mostly in younger middle 
life, the N’jdma or eveentuo force, and amongst them their 
headman or leader 

Under the shadow of another hut a little to the loft was 
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a group oi twenty old men, tho elders of the tnbe, tho judges 
or Ki&ma, "who carry a wooden staff as a mirrh of office. 

A little gathering by themselves, lower dowm, were six 
more old men qualified to enter the ranks of the Kidma, but 
who had not yet paid up the necessary goats, and consequently 
formed somewhat of a butt for good-natured jibes. 

By a hut on low ground near the entrance, were twenty- 



two young married men, Moran'ja, to whom later would 
fall higher judicial position, while a httle distance off was 
yet another group, compnsed of Asikans 

On the arrival of the guest of the occasion, the chief 
greeted him, and introduced him to the circle of the N’jdma. 
He then took gourds of native beer (u’johi) and dis- 
tributed them to the gathering, two being given to each circle 
except to the circle of young men, who did not dnnk At 
what may be metaphoncaUy termed the high table, llungd 
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began by wasbing bis own dnnking cup and bands, and fiUing 
up the born offered it first to the chief guest, the cup was 
again filled up and Mung4 himself drani. The two gourds, 
with their accompanying horns, proceeded to travel round 
the circle, one to the right and the other to the left, and each 
man partook in turn, dnnking about a pint and a half at a 
gulp This procedure was the same in the other circles till 
all the gourds were empty According to custom the guests 
spilt or spat out a little of the liquor as a religious offering, 
but this was not absolutely universal 

One of the old men, from the group of Kiama, brought 
my husband a horn fulr^)f hquor to dnnlc and the chief’s 
brother in the same way brought a special draught to him 
and Mung4 Mung6’8 mother ^me up to the N’jfima circle, 
but did not sit down , had a dnnk and went away Presents 
followed to the white strangers Munge gave my husband 
a rupee, and I received one from the head wife, and one from 
the eldest eon Two young wamors each sang a solo, all 
joimng m the chorus and the ladies applauding llungfi 
made a speech, dunng which he offered prayer to God for 
rain and a plentiful harvest A Medicine Man followed %vitb 
a discourse, whose pleasing platitudes were worthy of any 
after dinner oratory , he dwelt on the beauty of the situation, 
and lauded the popularity of the host, who, he said, v as nearly 
qualifiedhimself to be a Medicine Man Mung6 made another 
speech, insisting on the necessity of bemg careful of food, ns 
there was a prospective scarcity, and the gathenng then broke 
up perfect quiet and dignified order prevailed throughout 
The following hst of the rights of different parts of society 
in the important event of the killing of an ox, given by 
Mung6, 13 not without interest The N’jdma take the breast, 
the Kiama the belly and saddle, the Moran'ja the back, the 
young men the head, neck, and nbs Tlie Momen arc allowed 
the inside 
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ADiUNISTRATION 

It is difficuit to dta\s' hard-and-toat lines os to tlio division 
of administrative functioas. All tlio three bodies enumerated, 
Moran'ja, Kidmo, and K’Jdma, may generally bo seen taking 
part in judicial councils. Tho best guide as to the department 
primarily concerned lies in the distribution of tho court fees, 
namely, the goats paid into court by the suitors. Tho various 
grades bring also with them religious duties. 

• Moran'ja^ 

Civil Duty.— They arc present with tho Kidma and N’jdma 
on inquests for theft, but tbfty listen, they do not take part. 
Tho goats paid by the ptamti(E«and defendant arc divided a.s 
follows : Moran'ja take one leg, Kidma also have one leg, and 
the K’jdma take tho remainder. 

• Religioui Duties . — falls to them in case of emergency, 
such as drought, to call together tho K’j&ma, and see that tho 
sacrificial goat is offered. 

Kja'sia 

Civil Duties involve more particularly offences against the 
person, and include trying cases of — 

Murder- 

Seduction. It is their duty to see that the right number 
of goats is paid to the father of the girl who has been wronged. 
The N’idma take part in the discussion, but it is the Kiama 
who receive all the fees. Any share allowed to the N’jdma 
is of grace, not right. 

Wounding. In which they also affix the bracelet of skin 
worn as a charm in such cases. 

Theft. This they judge, as has been said, conjointly with 
the N’jdma, the Moran'ja being present. 
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Beltgtom Uahes— They take part m the sacnflce to God, 
eating the sacrificial sheep They perform various duties 
connected with ceremomal unolcanness other than those tor 
which a Medicine Man must be called in 

N*ja'ma 

Giml DuUes include the following To look after roat^, 
bridges, and markets , to decide in cases of dispute as o 
boundaries of land , to intervene in cases of not at na 
dances, etc , to see justice is done m cases of breach of pro 
of marriage , to catch i-ijndge thieves , to catch tnnrdemrs 
if necessary U a cow is sold, to see that the seller rece 
the gift of a calf, to which be i3.entitled by custom if the cow 
prove productive To these, since the English occupation, is 
added the somewhat prosiao duty of collecting porters 
some oases, such as seeing to the restitution of stolen 
and deciding as to boundaries, the duties of the KiSma a 
N’jama are apparently interchangeable The sufferer wou 
appeal to which ever of the autbonties was nearest and mo 
oonvement If, however, stolen property had been 1=““ 
to a distance, its recovery would naturally be the duty o 
N’j&ma 

Religious Duties — To kill God s goat 

JUDICIAI. Pbocedure 

The follo^vmg illustrations may help to make clearer the 
working of these primitive arrangements — , ,n 

One old man, a Kidma, gave three illustration of cas 
which he had been judiciaUy engaged A father ® 

bounng homestead had come to him, ho said, to P 
with regard to the seduction of his daughter My fnend 
to interview the father of the man who was accus a 
lived about a mile away , m this instance the young m 
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said that “he was very fond of the girl, ond would like to marry 
her.” His father therefore had paid up the marriage portion 

thirty goats ; if ho had declined to marry her, a fine of ton 

goats would baTO been exacted. 

In the second instance, two girls, one the man’s ou-n 
daughter, went to cut wood ; they quarrelled about the wood, 
and one cut the other with a knife. Hero the judges were two 
Kiamas, the respective fathers, and a fine in sheep was paid up. 

The third ease was a quarrel between two young men as 
to the boundaries of respective shambas ; two Kidma were 
engaged again, of whom my authority was one, and the dispute 
was settlod by them. 

One of our boys, N’jdrge, had been at work in Nairobi, 
and while there saved cighteeaT rupees, which he entrusted to 
a friend who was immediately tetuming to his homestead, 
which was iu Kikdyu, though some little distance from that of 
N’jdrge. When we w'ere staying near the home of N’jdrgo 
the boy became anxious about bis property, more especially 
as the friend had since died and his heirs taken possession of 
his beloi^ngs. He therefore got two N’jdma from Ms own 
district and went \vith them to claim it. The liability was 
apparently not denied, but the law expenses were distinctly 
heavy. The neighbouring chief wished for three rupees, and 
the N’jdma demanded a eheep worth five rupees, or nearly 
one-half of all of the debt for the cost of collection. 

The above are simple, or in our phraseology undefended 
cases ; when giult is denied or complications ensue, the Bantu 
. genius for words is seen at its best. Lengthy debate on every 
possible occasion is second nature to the Akikdyu. A shauri 
or discussion is held on some open space. Those who are 
entitled to be heard, take part, the others look on. Order 
is kept by a simple device, which takes the place of “ catching 
the Speaker’s eye.”' The club of the first speaker is passed 
on from one to another of those who desire to express 
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their views, and no man w allowed to address the assembly 
till ho holds It m Ins hand Two persons cannot thus 
speak at tho same time While theoretically all old 
men are eligible for judicial function, in practice, as might 
bo expected, this falls mto the hands of those most 
qualified to exorcise it Intelligence is much prized, and 
80 13 eloquence A particular beetle ' carries with it the 
power of con\iction, and if nn old man finds one of these ho 
rejoices greatlj Ho takes a banana and makes a hole in it, 
puts tho beetle m tho banana and dries it in the sun Then the 
day before ho has to go to a ahaun, where ho is anxious that 
his words shall recciV&^o attention, ho cats tho banana and 
tho beetle, and tolls no one Ho finds himself gifted with many 
words, every one hangs on h 6 utterance, his arguments are 
ovcnvhclmmg, and no ono knows that he has eaten the beetle 
Independently, however, of such abnormal aids, it is 
obvious that m every assembly one man wnth force of char 
aoter inll arrive at a position of eminence According to the 
natives, “ Such and such a man, or his father, was m old 
days a leader of shauns, because after hearing the evidence 
he had intelhgence to say that a man was or w as not a thief 
Sblitary talent also brought a man to the fore The able 
man was the man who accumulated nches, and wealth is an 
even more potent factor m primitive than m emhsed society 
A nch man wath many wives, sons m law, and hangers on, 
must always be a powerful force The hereditary tendency 
under such circumstances can hardly fail to be at work The 
son may have no nghts, but chances are in his favour Slung^ 
claimed that his ancestors bad been leading men for four 
generations , but this did not involve pnmogemture, as he 
himself has at the present time an elder brother relegated 
to private life on account of want of mental acumen It 
is on this state of affairs that tho English rule has laid its 

^ lltlaipts tilabnpettntt (K.olbB), 
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hand for purposes of adnumstralion, exalting tlicso leaders 
into the position of petty chiefs, and making them responsible 
for the collection of hut lax Tliero is, therefore, non a 
tendency, probably increasing, for difficult cases to bo referred 
from the old men to the chief, or taken to the chief’s residence 
and judged by the chief and elders m conjunction Disputes 
may even bo brought to the chief m the first instance In 
the illustration given aho\e of the method of the collection 
of a debt from the heirs of tho deceased, it nos explained to 
me that in old days it would have been tho business of tho 
Ki&ma who hved in tho debtor’s distnct to seo to the matter, 
now it was the chief who was rcopohsiblo Tho N’jdma 
also probably tend to stand increasingly m a personal relation- 
ship to tho chief, and act as a Council of State But it was 
emphatically declared that the chief’s power of appointment 
to the body could always be vetoed by tho body itself, that 
it was pnmanly co optivo Kikujni justice as at present 
administered, shows, it may be said, two forces at work, the 
older and newer, or more democratic and monarchical A 
chief is still not distinguished in theory from the rest of the 
people His daughter fetches no higher marli The money 
which would be paid in compensation for his death (his 
utrgild in AngloSaxon phraseology) is no greater than that 
of the commonalty He is entitled to no special funeral 
ntes The greatest astonishment was expressed on the 
question being asked if one of the principal chiefs would, 
if he were to die, receive the tnbute of honour duo to old 
men on being accorded bunal He was only a young^man,” 
It was explained “ He would, of course, hke the rest of the 
world, be put out for the hyenas ’* 

Tho Chief Mungo, as -mU bo seen, took the lead in offering 
the saonBce uitnessed to N’gai (God) It did not transpire 
whether he u ould nlii ays be ontiUed to do so, and whether or 
no his pnestly oharaoter w as connected with his offloial nosition 
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Tlio two following accounts of jire'»cnt procoduro m tho 
ca>io of a sonous law nuit aocm worth quoting hero — 

Tho first 11 that gi\cn bj an Jl'kikfiju “ Anj manwho 
has seen n theft, goes and telli tho owner, and claims tho 
bakahiihi which ii duo to an informer Then tlio owner and 
the witneii, with tho >oung men'* (? N’jAma), “go to tho 
thief and demand tho i>ropertj Tho tliief then restores tho 
stolen propertj , and if so, ho alio gi\ci a sheop to tho young 
men for their trouble, but if lio will not do so there is a local 
sUaurt If this la uaiucccssful, owing to tho judges not being 
able to agree all concerned tho plaintifi, tho defendant, and 
tho old men, como tff*l4t6 big chief The ciders from tho big 
chief join Each side gnes a present to tho olden? Every 
ono haa their say, and thd elders agree amongst them 
selves ’* • 

Tho second version was given by a Swohih hoy, who was 
welt acquainted with tho customs of tho Akikuyu 

“ Tlio plaintiff comes with lus friends, both old men and 
young men, from lus district, and the defendant comes with 
his friends, both old men and y oung men, from his district, 
and they all assemble at tho chief’s quorters, and other old 
men gather up The plaintiff and the defendant each has his 
say, and tho old men say ‘Tlio words of tho plaintiff are 
many, and of the defendant few ’ , and they say to the 
defendant, ‘ Go and talk with your friends ' The defendant 
and his party retire and he confesses his guilt to his friends, 
which he will not do in court, and the friends come back and 
say the defendant confesses that he is guilty If the defendant 
will not acknowledge his guilt the old men ask the plaintiff 
why he said that the defendant was guilty if the accused stiU 
Will not confess and his words are very few, the court declares 
him guilty , but it is tho custom of tho Akikffyu every day to 
confess their guilt Two sheep are given one to the elders 
and the other to the chief ” 




N’jx -C,V.'-Mfc \K Mou-a'-m 

An orn imental n*ju-gu'-ma, or “ liJe- 
preser\er,” <«'\rrie(l by a warrior or by an 
eliler when paying a Msit or attending a 
public meeting Such a stick would be 
passed from speaker to speaker 

This specimen is aery okUfashioned, 
and IS considered bj the Akikuyu to be 
aery choice 

Pattern unusual, of wood, caraed in 
one piece 

iciin long, diameter of head, i-rx in 


Brif :a 1 
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NOTES TiUCEN AT KIKOYU TRIALS 

The foUonnng aro taken from my notes of trials at which 
was present. The actions ol those concerned were noted, 
and oa fall information as possible obtdmcd from thoso taking 
part or through retainers. 

The accounts aro accnratc^to the best of my belief, though 
they are not as full as I could wish, os I was, at tho time the 
opportumty oflctcd, recovering from a somewhat eevero 
illness, and incapable of sitting for hours consecutively in a 
native assembly under a tropical sun. 


At the Chic! WoMudou’s 

Dec. 25, 1907.— Caldc stealini;. 

Tho circle contained cldera (Kidma from village of theft 
and from 'Wombfigu’s), witnesses, plaintiH, and defendant; 
young men were seated outside. The president of tho court 
was at first an N’jama described as ** clever of words and of 
much intelligence,” later Wombugu himself. One old'man 
was accused of stealing a cow belonging to another ; after 
some discussion tho president told the accused’s party to go 
and confer. They all went off to a little distance, and 
discussed matters by themselves. The accused confessed his 
guilt to his friends and afteru ards to the court ; the compensa- 
‘K.r. 
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tion was mutually arranged, and he was sentenced to pay 
fifteen goats in six days. 

Dec. 28, 1907. — Ooai stealing. 

An old man was accused of stealing a young man’s goats. 
One of the elders presiding. All talked together. It ■''as 
decided to have been an affair of the market. 

Jan. 3, 1908. — Murder. 

Some thirty Kiama present, about half from neighbour- 
hood of deceased. Murder had been committed about sis 
months previously ; murderer had run away and now returned ; 
he was not present at the trial. The son of deceased made 
an impassioned address, saying if the guilty man did not pay 
up the blood-money ho would kill him. Another son also 
spoke. Elders went away and conferred, perhaps a quarter 
of an hour. On the return of the judges to court, debate 
turned on subject of reward to bo paid to informer j son said 
he had paid up once (a cow), and vould not do so again; 
this statement was disputed. The symptoms of the victim 
prior to decease were also dbcussed. The elders again retired 
for private consultation, and after remaining long absent the 
court was adjourned. The whole sitting lasted about 
hours. Later, I received information that the murderer bad 
been sentenced to pay the duo compensation. 

Jan. 8, 1008. — Ooal acetdentaUg lilled. 

Wombugu prcsiduig, no elders. Small goat-herd bad gone 
to Nairobi, taken scrvico, and struck the goat of bis master 
BO that it died, and then run away. The master pursued. 
Boy, master, and father of boy present. Father ofTcmi to 
give compensation, if Womb6gu anardrd it, saying, "laro not 
a thief.” blaster claimed three guatu, saying that the one 
hilled nai a female «ith Kid. Se*ntenee — ‘'One goat to !*<* 
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paid up.” The father said he would bring a big one. ^Master 
•refused to accept the first one brought, saying it had no teeth ; 
a second brought, also sent away — too small. 

Jan. 8, 1008 . — Claim to inJicrit. 

Wombfigu presiding. Present, ICidma of district concerned, 
plaintiff and defendant. Young men had gone to a distance, 
cultivated a shamba, and died. One of' the elders of the 
district had annexed the shamba ; the brother of the deceased 
claimed it. The defendant said ho had paid for the property. 
Pinaliy, friends on both sides stated no payment had been 
made, and old man admitted the earn® in court. Judgment 
given by Wombfigu that the brother was to take possession. 

Jan. 8, 1908 . — Purchase of STiamba. 

Present, Womb’Cigu and elders of district concerned, plaintiG 
and defendant, etc. Flaintifi claimed defendant had bought 
shamba and not paid price. Court split up into three oirclcs ; 
plaintifi was surrounded by bis relations, defendant by his, 
the judges meanwhile partook of refreshment. 

The defendant confessed to friends, and subsequently to 
court, that he had not paid for the property. Judgment — 
Plaintiff was to resume possession in four days. 

Jan. 8, 1908 . — Detentioji of Goats. 

Large circle. Present, Wombugu and liidma from Wom- 

bugu’s. Plaintifffrom'Wombhgu’adistrictsued defendant from 
, districtof Chief Hen'ge.whomhealiegedhaddetained two goats, 

defendant’s property : claimed ten goats in compensation. 

Defendant was present, and o others from Hen'ge’s district 

whether in an official character, or as friends only, did not 
transpire. It appeared that plaintiff had placed a goat in the 
keeping of the defendant, where it had home three kids, making 
four goats in all. Plaintiff had resumed two goats and claimed 
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remainder Discussion in court Later, defendant confessed to 
fnend privately, had two goats still in Ins possession , friend 
returned to court, plaintiff remaining alone Judgment- 
Defendant to pay up two goats 

Jan 4, 1908 — Trespass 

Case tried before Wombugu Dispute between a small 
boy and young man The boy stated the young man had 
entered his shamba in quest of firewood The man accused 
the boy of insulting him Boy condemned to pay the 
goat 

(In answer to a “question— “ the boy’s shamba, or his 
mother’s shamba, are all the same thing ”) 

At Cbi^ MUKOi’s 

Jan 11, 1908 — Breach of Promise of Marnage 

Small court Present, one N’jAma, on© elder, and young 
men cognisant of the affair, to ratify return of goats to young 
man by father of girl who had changed her mind, and doehncd 
to fulfil engagement of marnage 


Before Chief Ka nd Ri 

Breath of Promise of Marnage 

Case referred to Karun on circuit by ciders of distnot con 
cemed A girl had refused to fulfil her contract of marnogo» 
and the goats could not bo returned, for thej had been eaten 
her father is dead Judgment — She must marry the suitor. 

Trial bv Ordeu, (Mu ma) 

Trial by ordeal finds place among the Iviku^ni It 
generally the affair of tho Medicine Alan, but oomctimcs i-< 

{ 
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superinteniled by tbc cldcra. Tlic following are somo of tho 
methodic by which guilt or innocence are decided • 

Medicine is made and placed on the eyclid-s of both plaintiff 
and defendant ; if it remains and hurts the man ho is guilty, 
if it falls down ho is innocent 

Tho Mcdicino-Man mates a knife red hot in tho firo and 
touches first tho tongue and then the foot of both parties ; if 
it does not hum, the man is innocent ; it “ cannot bum both.’* 
Tho Medicino-Man puts hot ash into boiling water, which 
has to be removed by the suspected person. In the particular 
instance reported tho flesh came off tho arm, therefore tho 
man w as guilty. • 

The foUoiving account was given by a native cyo-wntness. 
A death had occurred whero poison was suspected. Tho 
persons whose .gniU was possible were ranged m a row*; tho 
Medicmo-ilan went down anointing their nostnU with medi- 
cine *, then ho took a small animal (not a rat) and licld it to 
the nostrils of each in turn Three were bitten, and these 
had to go through a second ordeal Tliey brought a sheep, 
which was killed and eaten , if they were guilty, God would 
kill them, in a month In this case they did not die, but 
suspicion was apparently not removed, as it was generally 
said that one had committed tho crime 

The elders arrange a forced trial by ordeal of mixing the 
urme of the tw o parties, w hich both drmk The guilty one 
will die in a month ; if neither die, " both have told lies.” 

The following instance of such a trial was witnessed by 
myself m April 1908, on the spare land adipimng. the viUagp 
of the Chief Wombugu A prehmmaiy trial took place, tho 
plaintiff and defendant being present, and all sorts of persona, 
young and old, also the chief himself. A father accused an 
old man of having killed his son by witchcraft by means of 
puttmg sticks m his path, and also of having done to death 
other people in the same village. The accused demanded 
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■why, if Iio was held to have done it, he had not been seized ^ 
The plaintiff answered that he had been advised to do so, 
but had hesitated to comply “If,” he argued, “the accused 
has done no harm, why did he say some time ago, ‘Your 
•Tillage will come to naught * ^ ’* Both plamtiff and de 
fendant stood up to speak, the father armed with spear and 
sword and brandishing his club , all were much in earnest 
The hne taken by the friends of the accused was academic 
and non committal “ He had,” they said, “ not taken 
iheir sheep, but as to this affair they did not knov the truth 
about it, and hoped that lies would not be told If a goat 
dies it 13 nothing, if a man dies it is a great deal They trusted 
that the case would go to the ordeal ” The defendant and 
his fnends, therefore, retired and consulted on this suggestio*'* 
the result, to accede to it, bojng apparently a foregone con- 
clusion A native onlooker mfonned me that the guilt of 
the accused was known, because an accomplice, who went 
with him to buy the medicine, and had assisted in storing 
It m a tree, and also later m putting it m the path of the 
deceased, had subsequently confessed Tlio evil doer w ould, 
he explained, in old days have been killed on the spot, now 
they wero “ afraid of the White Men ” 

The inquiry was held in the rooming, the ordeal was 
deferred till about three o’clock m the afternoon It took 
place On a piece of sloping ground which formed a rtatarai 
amphitheatre In the middle crouched the accused man 
Bound lus neck ho wore a rough collar of grass or sticks put 
there by the Medicine Man, and across hia shoulders was 
a Binall female sheep , the legs were held at first w ith the l<^ft 
hand, the head with the right Two sticks had been placed 
through the neck, the skin of •whteli had opparcntly been 
cut eo that the flesh protruded Tins raw flt^h ho protccdwl 
to bite off and deiour, spitting out some on the grass and 
protesting his innocence in a loud \oicc between the mouth- 
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fuls. Tho onlookers interpolated remarks • from time to 
time, suck as: “If ho has done no harm, why did pcoplo dio 
when ho came near the villngo ? ” Ilalf-wny through tho 
ordeal he turned tho sheep on its other side, so that its toil 
was at his right hand. Through tho root of this two sticks 
had in tho same way been placed so that tho intestines 
obtruded. Tins he again ato in tho same manner. Tho 
father of the alleged victim took, so far as could ho seen, 
no part in tho affair. The whole proceeding lasted about 
twenty minutes or half on hour. The man then took off tho 
sheep, broke tho collar round his neck, yhich bo throw away, 
ato two pieces of potato, and later, sugar cane. One of 
tho spectators called out that “ tho accused must never 
again bo called a poisoner, for he had partaken of ordeal very 
severe,” Three men wore told bff to watch that bo did not 
have recourse to a Mcdlcine-Man for purification and thus 
defeat the ends of justice. As we were at the time on the 
way to tho coast it is impossible to state whether or not ho 
established bis innocence by triumphantly surviving the 
effects of the ‘‘ ordeal very severe.” 


CODES OF JUSTICE 


For personal injury penalties are exacted os follows. The 
particulars were collected from three districts. 



District 1. 

District 2. 

District 3. 

Kiltiog (a) Hnn 

120 goats, 1 cow . 

100 goats and 0 

100 goats and 



milk goats. 

0 sheep. 

„ (&) Woman . 

30 „ 

40 goats 0 sheep. 

30 goats. 

loss of arm . . 

40 to 60 goats. 

40 „ 

50 „ 

>. leg 

40 „ 60 „ 

60 „ 


„ eye 

40 „ GO 

30 

10 goats. 

,1 kneo . . 


40 „ 


„ foot 


40 „ 

. 

finger (whole) 


30 „ 

50 goats. 

,, „ (each jomt) 10 goals. 

10 

10 M - 
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Except m case of murder, the penalty is the same whether 
the injury is to man or woman 

Where t^vo forfeits are mentioned, the additional ammals 
are the fee to be paid to the elders 

Theft 

District I — For 1 goat sto en, repayment 2 or 3 goats 
For 2 goats „ „ 3 goats 

If goat 13 not pat with herd, bat killed and eaten, fine 10 goats 
District 2 — For 1 goat stcJen repayment 4 goats and 1 sheep for elders. 

For 10 goats „ „ 20 „ „ „ „ •> 

For stealing f , 3 „ for man. 

honey from-j „ 1 , „ woman 

bee box t ,, 1 , „ child 

District 3 — ^For each goat stolen, repayment 10 goats 
District 4 —1 goat stolen, repayment 10 goats 
1 ox 4 OTen 

Honey „ „ * 10 goats for mAg , 3 goats for woman, 

boy, or very old man. 

Persistent Theft 

District 4 —If no possessions, first time if hungry is fined one sheep for the 
elders to eat Second offence, banished. If caught agam* 
bamt abre with grass round neck 

Dutnet 2 —If a man proves an ucorngible thief, sU be has is taken and 1 a 
IB “ killed at night like a sheep,” or a man is given a sheep to 
go behind and stab him with a spear 

District 1 — Information from N*j4rge, son of Chief 2Iung6 

„ 2 „ „ Wam&beu, brother of Chief Wombfigo. 

3 „ „ Karinja Cburt interpreter at l«ycn 

„ 4 ,, , Chief Karuri. 

The code with regard to seduction Las been already dealt 
vnth * 

For abuse of a child, the culprit i3 eaid to bo severely 
beaten with a club, lined twenty goats and sent out of the 
country , besides, it w as added, “ the deed may be seen by the 
N’goma, and ho will become sick and die ” The procedure 
with regard to divorce depends on whether a woman has, or 
»E«p ICO. 
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Iras not borne a child If she hns become or is about to become 
a mother, the refund of the mamage price cannot bo ashed for 
under any circumstances , punishment is bestowed for wrong- 
doing bj a severe beating, and if she continues m her evil 
courses the husband maj theoretically tfcll her “ to go away ”, 
practically, owing to the value of women, it is doubtful if tins 
last IS over done 

Tlio babihty of the co-rcspondcnl in this c'l'^o was not 
clear If, however, a vwfe who has proved unfaithful lias 
not borne a child, the father collects the elders, as many 
possibly as five or six, and they go to the corespondent, 
who gives them court fees m tlie slinpo of a sheep, which 
they cat and retire to their homes, while the accused prepares 
n’]ohi The next day the clilcrs again appear, drmk tlio 
n’johi, and the co respondent fays up ten goats and ono 
sheep, which are taken to the father The procedure tlicn 
vanca according to whether the husband does or docs not 
wish to keep the wife If he desires to retain iicr, the father 
passes on to him dv o of the goats and the w ifo takes back 
ft sheep fts a trespass offering 

If the wafo is to be returned as an unsatisfactory bargain, 
the father keeps all the goats paid by the co respondent 
pays back the marli to the husband and she can bo sold again 
A woman who does not hko her husband can return to 
her father, and if she wishes to go her husband mil not attempt 
to keep her If there has been no child the marh will he ro 
turned, and she can become another man s wife If there is 
a child the husband will keep it, and she cannot be marned 
agam Wives are never sold by their husbands 
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lus sen ice, cntnisting tlio three sheep to a friend, and during 
the owner’s absence they were stolen It was explained bj 
the natives that in the old days Kardnja would under these 
circumstances, ha\c gone to the KiAma, and they w ould have 
confcrr6d much and got back the sheep , now he would come 
to the master and ask for a letter to the Government officia 
at Fort Hall (the capital of the province) What did as a 
matter of fact, happen, svAs that the boy went and told three 
Kiama, but the great chief Kanin happemng to come 
round at the time, the matter was laid before lum, and the 
sheep, I hcliovo, duly reeo\ cred 

The present and avowed object of the East Afncan Judici 
arj IS to suppress native justice altogether as derogatory 
to the dignity of the British courts Even allowung for all 
the imperfections of primitite methods this shows a point 
of view at wluch it is hard to arrive 

It IS of course desirable that a nght of access and appeal 
should lie to the Englisli courts, and that they should have 
the final word m grave cases but for a white magistrate to 
spend his time, except m the last resort endeavounng to 
recover three ICikuyu sheep seems both waste of energy an 
also most undesirable 

Not only has the native access to information impossih e 
to his superiors but it is also extremely doubtful whether 
amongst an uncivilised people the methods of a w hite man s 
court are always conducive to the ends of justice The effect 
on the native mind of a culprit whose guilt is well known 
let off because of some techmeal flaw' in the evidence is 
disastrous to a degree 

An English official is allowed to a dmi nister justice accord 
ing to native custom when he deems it desirable but it by 
no means follows that he is in a position to appreciate w hat 
that custom is Nor are his ideas of ‘ making the punishment 
fit the crime ” necessanly more successful 
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' Theoretically also it U an obvious absurdity to speak of 
raising the natives and at tho same time deprive them of 
the best means of education, namely, sclf-govemment. This 
comes ■vrith a peculiarly bad grace from a people who are 
fond of pointing to their own primitive government as con- 
taining the germ of future greatness, at a rime when its methods 
can have been little if at all less crude than those found 
amongst tho Akikuyu of to-day. 

Since writing tho above I am informed by a high official 
from Nigeria that the practice^ m that colony is for the 
English Government to depute a native to be present at native 
trials who has sufficient knowledge of English to make brief 
notes of the same for the benefit of tho authorities. Tho 
British official also attends from time to time at tho native 
courts in ^ district. This pr&ctico might bo commended 
to East Africa. 
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KrricACY or KiKtiyu justice 


Tlio question naturnllj occurs how far were, or ore, the 
ICikuju methods of go\cmmeiit successful in tho detection 
of enmo and tho preservation of order. Little enmo probably 
goes unknown in o emnll and stationary’ community, and 
information is enrouraged b> a substantial prc«cnt being 
duo to tho informer from tlio injured party. Public opinion, 
as expressed by tho elders, most likely does not go far u rong 
when it fixes on tho cnminal, although it may’ scarcely be 
guided by stnet rules of evidence In addition to this there 
IS n curious ond childlike impulse to confess on the part o 
tho guilty’ person, which appears strongly m tho record of 


Hio following forces tena for order and the carrying out 
of tho decision of tho elders Firstly, the pouer of public 
opinion behind them and of custom , secondly, the responsi- 
bility of tho family (dealt with more fully m considering the 
subject of clans) , and m tho lost resort, what may be best 
described, though it deserves a better name, as lynch la'^' 
This 13 shown m tho fate of persistent thieves ond murderers 
at tho hands of an aggrieved populace 

On the other band, tho court fees are no doubt a serious 
drawback in tho case of the less wealthy suitors It has been 
seen that half a debt may go m tho costs of its recovery , an 
in a prolonged case tho plaintiff and defendant have not o y 
to pay up their ongmal fees of one sheep each for the elders, 
but are called upon to repeat their donation at interva s 
while the trial lasts 

Cases must also have occurred where the criminal or 
criminals were too strong for the local powers of justice, or 
the powers were themselves imphcated One such instance 
w as volunteered and it can hardly have been umque Blunge s 
son related that when he was about six years old there was- 
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a coaspiracy of old men to kill pome rich neighbours, against 
■^\hom they Imd no grievance, because they sranted their 
goods. Tlio victims were killed with the epcar and tlicir 
goats taken. If his father had interfered he would have 
been told they were no relations of his. The ptory uas, 
however, told in a way that showed it had made an impression 
on the child’s mind as something out of the ordinarj* run. 

Private justice and feud can never bo wholly eliminated 
in uncivilised community, and it has been seen to bo threatened 
in the foregoing murder trial,; but as far as a stranger can 
gather, the idea of revenge is, as a rule, foreign to the ICikd3*u 
temperament. It would alwaj's bo a great deal more import- 
ant to obtain the dead raan’e trerpiW than to reck cor|ioral 
vengeance on lua murderer.* “WTint would happen,” wn** 
asked, “if the relations of n mufdcred man wished to fight 1 ” 
“Tlio old men would say,” was the answer, “do not fight, 
make a shauri.” “But if a son killed the slayer of his 
father I ” “ Then the old men would say two men aro dead, 
the aGair is at an end.” 

The state of aGairs was probably more or less accurately 
summed up by one native. “Some people,” he said, “re- 
gretted tbo old days, ho did not. Then, if you suGered wrong 
and were strong, you righted yourself ; if you were rich you - 
paid for justice, but if you were weak and poor there was 
no redress.” 

Since the British occupation, justice for natives is of course 
also administered in the Bnglnh courts, and here again, oven 
. more than in the growing power of the chief, lies the tendency 
to destroy local administration. The follo^ving little story 
shows the state of aGairs. An M’kikiiiyu named Ka-rdn-ja, 
who had previously been ivith my husband, went during his 
absence in England into service in Nairobi. There ho made 
enough money to buy two sheep, one of which gave birth 
to a lamb. When his old master returned he came back to 
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hn porvicc, cntnisltng tho three Bhecp to 5 fnond, ttnd daring 
tho owner’s absence they were stolen It was explained by 
tho natiNcs that in tho old dojs KnrAnja would, under thc«o 
circumstances, ha\e gone to tho ICiAmn, and they would have 
conferred much and got back tho sheep; now ho would como 
to tho ms'fter and ask for a letter to tho Government official 
at Fort Hall (tho capital of the province) What did, as a 
matter of fact, happen, was that the boy went and told three 
KiAma , but tho groat chief Ivaniri happemng to como 
round at tho time, the matter was loid before him, and tho 
sheep, I behoro, duly rccoi ered 

Iho present and axowed object of tho East Afncnn Judici 
ary is to suppress native justice altogether as derogatory 
to tho dignitj of tho Hnlish courts Eicn allowing for all 
tho imperfections of pnmitito methods, this shows a point 
of MOW at winch it is hard to amve 

It IS of course deairablo thot a nght of access and appeal 
should ho to tho English courts, and that they should have 
tho final word in grave cases, hut for a white magistrate to 
spend his time, except m tho lost resort, endeavouring to 
recover three liikiiyu sheep, seems both waste of energy and 
also most undesirable 

Not only has tho native access to information impossible 
to his superiors, but it is also extremely doubtful whether 
amongst an uncivilised people the methods of a white man s 
court are always conducive to tho ends of justice The effect 
on the native mind of a cuipnt whose guilt is well known, 
let off because of some techmeal flaw in the evidence, is 
disastrous to a degree 

An English official is allowed to administer justice accord 
mg to native custom when ho deems it desirable, but it by 
no means follows that ho is in a position to appreciate what 
that custom 13 Nor are his ideas of " making the pumshment 
fit the crime ” necessarily more successful 
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* Theoretically also it an obvious absurdity to speak of 
raising the natives and at the same time deprive them of 
the best means of education, namely, EcU-govemment. Tins 
comes with a peculiarly bad grace from a people who are 
fond of pointing to their own primitive government ns con- 
taitung the germ of future greatness, at a rime w hen its methods 
can have been little if at all less crude than tho^o found 
amongst the Akikuyu of to-day. * 

Since writing the above 1 am informed by a high ofTicinl 
from Nigeria that the practice* m that colony is for the 
English Government to depute a native to be present at native 
trials who has sufficient knoulcdge of English to make brief 
notes of the same for the benefit of the authorities. The 
British official also attends from time to time at the native 
courts in his district. This pr&ctico might bo commended 
to East Africa. 
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" T<m xeJiO will gkt Ihtir minit to master the general prineifJee of eatage 
rdi^on trill ever ajatn thinb tt rtdtcuIoM or iKe InouUd^e of ti ruptr/{ttov» lo 
' the rest of manlindl’-^Tnoa. 



PART III 

RELIGION 

CONCEPTION OF THE DEITY 

It is, it need hardly be said, a moat difficult task to crystallise 
in writing any human conception of that mysterious Power 
or Personality which transcends natur'il forces. It is said 
that the majority of Englishmen would find it impossible 
intelligently to define their relJgious belief, and the difficulties 
are, naturally, even greater for the uncivilised mind. Error, 
too, often creeps in through the mere act of formulating in 
words ideas, which are themselves, it may be, entirely undefined. 
The story of what the Akikdyu believe and think with regard 
to supernatural powers in this life, and existence after death, 
has been told, when feasible, in their own words. Special care 
has been taken to disentangle as far as possible such concep- 
tions from any that may have been derived from the influence 
of Christianity, where it is at all possible that the two may 
have come in contact. Until the last few years their natural 
religion was quite uncontaminated. 

We were riding home one evening with a particularly 
glorious sunset lighting up the summit of Mount K4nya, which 
. rose above a belt of golden cloud, when our friend Wa-ma-heu 
volunteered, “God CN’gai) lives on Kenya. The Swahilis 
(Mohammedaiw) and the missionaries say that he lives in the 
sky, but they are wrong. He has no father nor mother, nor 
wife not children •, he is all alone.” In answer to a question, 
“ Ho bos no messengers (‘ askaris ’) ; ho does all his o^vn work.” 
* Another time ho told^ us, “ God does not eat. He is neither a 
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child noran old man hoisthosamoto dnyashcwa^ycsterday 
Asked, “Do tho missionaries say all tins ? “ Tlio answer was 
" Tho Akikuyii know it before Tlio missionanes say there 
is ono God but I think thej are ^rrong This one is tho white 
God , tho God of tho Jfasat is tho black God The God of 
tho Swahili would bo tho black God *' “And tho God of the 
Akam bn ? ’ “ Ho would, I think, bo tho same ns that of the 

Akikhyu for the old men say that they are all ono people 
Tho term usually employed m speaking of tho Deity (N gaO 
13 of Slasaf origin In solemn sacnGco ho is addressed as 
"Mwi nm ya ga or “Possessor of Whiteness * with which it 
IS interesting to compare the ICikAyu name for K^nya 
Ki n nyd ga, meaning * Place of Whiteness ” 

Tho Being thus described not visible to the ordinary 
mortal oye Tho reply reccned to a query as to whether the 
‘ ghosts of tho dead (N’go mn) could e% er bo seen ” was 
No they are hko God ‘ but the sun the moon hghtning 
and ram are all in a sense worshipped as manifestations of the 
great Power a conception apparently not dissimilar to tha 
of the poet when he sings of One 

Whose robe « the 1 ght Whose canopy space. 

The prayer of a Medicine Man when he invokes Divine aid 
IS addressed to God the Sun or Kenya as* all the same thing 
In the same manner God s dvrelhng is localised in differen 
places more especially on K4nya but also on Kinangop 
known to the Kikuyu as Ny an da rou and in sacred trees 
The God is one and the same but the JPkikuyu who has no 
‘ temples made with bands ” turns for worship to the nearest 
object of reverence probably in much the same way as an 
ordinary Chnstian regards a sacred building as the House 
of God ’ 

This God hears and answers prayer To a question 
carefully worded as to tho attitude of the Deity to men t o 
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rather stnUng answer was received, “God love^ e^er3* one. 
but i{ people are poor, or if a wamor hia wife and child, 
then he Bays, God does not love him Tliia boy, to the best 
of mj belief, had had no intercourse witli missionaries 
Another "M’kiVAvyu gav c expression to the same idea befon. 
Christian missions had ever been heard of “God,’* lu 
said, “was a God of lo\c, but tho«e who disobeyed him, he 
punished bj famine, disease, and death ’* 

The turn to God m time of drought or great 

distress, but the ordinary ills of life are usuallj ascribed to 
tbo action of the spirits of tho departed, and aro to bo dealt 
with accordingly 

Tho Supremo Being is wooed rather than propitiated bj 
sacrifice No rcbgious service could well convey a more 
aw e-inspiring sense of tho nearhess of tho Creator than tho 
Kikuyu sacnfico, hereafter desenbed, performed as it was 
in direct communion with nature Tbo best which man 
possessed was, m this case, neither building, nor music, nor art, 
hot tho beast o! the flock, and it was most rov crontly offered 
for Bivine acceptance Presents to God establish a claim 
in return, and prajcrs aro of course for temporal blessings 
A brief and debghtfuUy typical one was as follows “O God 
my Father, give mo goats, givo mo sheep, givo mo children, 
that I may bo nch, 0 God my Patter ” 

Kikfiyu rehgion has two sides, both resting on tho same 
foundation, tho bebef m N’gai Prom ono aspect it may bo 
said to bo State estabhshed, or rather that Church and State 
are identical The right to olficiate m tho most solemn 
service, the sacnfico to N’gai. devolves on the Elders and 
acting officials, and is conferred by rank in the State 

On tho other side aro a body of Medicine Men who are 
considered to be endow ed with powers beyond tho ordinary, 
but such powers aro held to be denved from N’gai, and 
exercised through his assistance 
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Tho performance of certain rites, such as ceremonial 
punficntion and trial by ordeal, fall under some circumstances 
to tho Elders, and m others to the Jfedicino-Man The 
Medicmo-Mnn takes no part in instruction other than pro- 
fessional, and has nothing to do with tho teaching of morahtyi 
which falls on tho parents and Elders 

Speculation is idle and words no doubt %ntn ivliere there 
are, and can bo, no BufGcient data Tho impression, however, 
left on tho mind of a beholder was, that if such a thing ^ 
priority can bo said to exist at all, what has been colled t e 
State aspect of rcligmn is probably a development of potn 
archal religion, and as such tho simpler and earlier It 
quite conee^^abIo that even at tho present stage a body o 
clover Medicino-Jten might greatly extend their claims an 


powers at the expense of thc^o of the Elders 

On one occasion only a dance before an image was ait 
nessed This has been already described (see pp 108, 1 / 
It IS diQicult to say how far it was of n religious character 
and >vith what precise sentiments the figure was regarde 
Another image is also made, which is connected in some waj 


wth praying for rain, PI Ixxxi 



SACRII'ICE TO GOD (N'GAl) 

1' iiAX> for some time discussed with my fnend tho chief 
Iklung6 my desire to offer a sacnfico to N*gai in tho orthodox 
Kikuyu fashion In Tebruary 1008, I accordingly sent 
word beforehand to req^uest that an excellent sheep should 
be found, and all bo m readine<ss on a day when I proposed 
coming to his village This I found on»my arrival had been 
accomplished It was a ram with a white face, and its ears 
had not been slit all these points being essential in a slicep 
for sacrifice, as I previously was aw are 

On the day appomted for tho ceremony the site was first 
decided on It was situated on a rounded hilltop, wnth viens 
extending to Mount Kinangop and tho Kange of Aberdaro on 
the one hand, and, on the other, to the snow clad mass of 
K6nya To tho south, a sea of hills gradually merged into 
the plains of the Kam' ba country , whilst to tho north the 
downs of Lei ki pi a, the land of the pastoral Masai, blended 
into the waterless country of the Ren di h 

A tree of the sacred kind was selected,* though only a 
saplmg, possibly because our tents had previously been pitched 
under the shade of tho ancestral tree of sacnfice It was 
subsequently explained that this young tree would always 
henceforth be sacred and never cut down Those taking 
part m tho ceremony in varying degree, in addition to Sfungd 
and myself, were the three official ranks, N’ja ma, Ki a ma, 
and Mor an' ja, and certain old men who were designated as 
belonging to the generation M’wan' gi, and who apparently 
‘ W s R. 

* Mu gu mu. A form of ficus, othermse known as mfiti mfigu or sacroa tree 
<!co n. 
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ttco hy one o^ the R’ldma, the remainder retiring into the 
shade at a short distance, and taking no part in the -work. 

Ail the R’jdma and Mungd then gathered together round 
- the tree ; Mung6 stood Avith his face to tho west, the assistant 
w-ith his face to tho east. Mnng6 uttered a prayer, rerse by 
verso, and at the end of each verso poured a small quantity 
of n’johi over the top of tho tree and down its trunk. As ho 
did 80 tho others repeated the responses, and the assistant tlien 
went through tho same procedure. During the prayer all 
stood with their hands held aloft. 

The following is a translation of Slungd’s prayer:* — 

" 0 God, accept this n’johi, for the white man has come 
to my homestead. If tho whHo roan becomes ill let him not 
be very ill nor his wife. The. white man has come from 
his home through the waters ; he is a good man ; the people 
who work for him he treats well ; let them not argue with 
him. If tho white man and his wife get ill, let them not bo 
very ill, because I and the while man unilo in a sacrifice to 
you. X,et him not die, because to you we sacrifice an ex- 
cellent fat ram. The white man has come from afar to 
tts, and has made an agreement with me to sacrifice to you. 
Wherever he may go let him not be very ill, because he is 
good and is exceedingly well-oH, and I also am good and rich, 
and I and the white man are even as of one mother. God, 
a big sheep have 1 dedicated. The white man and his wife 
and I and my people go to sacrifice a sheep at the foot of a 
tre^a most valuable sheep, l^t me not be very ill, for I 
bavo taught him how to sacrifice to you even as an Jl’ldkhyu.” 


• . The branches previously gathered were then brought, and 
tho sheep spread on its back and suffocated. The carcase 


» This -wsa ehluned by rabseqwnUy taducuig the duet to 
into a phonognph, and thea haring it tnuulated. 


repeat his prayer 
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was placed on a man’s knee m a resting attitude, with its 
chest over the sacred branches, so that no blood should drop 
to the ground , an incision was made down the neck as far as 
the breast bone One of the operators next blew doivn the 
sheep’s nostrils, and then the windpipe and great vessels were 
tied Mung6 then drove his kmfe into its heart, and the 
blood was collected in a calabash 

The animal was now flayed, but the linear incision le t 
an oval patch of skin attached to the breastbone The carca'^e 
was carefully eviscerated and all the organs retained 
undigested food w as thrown away A long strip of iat was 
carefully prepared to'wrap round the tree, and a small quantity 
of fat enclosed m a leaf The bnlk of the fat and this 
piece m the leaf were put aside m the slnn Portions of the 
fat, the kidneys, and the heart were next cut up and mixed 
with the blood in the calabash, the clot being squeez® 
through the hands A part of the contents of this calabar 
was then placed m the stomach, which was skewered and tie 
The remainder was put in the ileum and secured m the 
way, thus making a couple of haggis or black puddings The 
rectum and its contents were tied, and carefully preserve 
The eyes were removed from the orbit, great care being ta en 
not to break them 

A big fire was made and allowed to burn dovui, and a large 
gnd of the usual pattern erected over the embers The mea 
was thus cooked, the head being roasted first and the lower 
]aw removed At this stage my wife, who had so far been 
made welcome, was given a discreet hint to retire, as women 
are not permitted by custom to see men eat meat 

WTien the meat was ready it was earned to the precinc 
of the sacred tree and laid on the boughs The company 
took thoir places in three groups Adjoimng the tree were 
Hunge, mjBelf, four N’jfima and two Jl’aan'gt , all of t eso 
oommumcated by partaking of the meat, except one of t le 




TlltSCLNLOl Till SvCKUICt 

Sliowing ment offerings left it the foot of the «icr».d tree inJ reimins of tlie wood 
emplojeJ The point of the irrow indicitts the “trip of fit. 


SACRJFICIAl. FEAST 
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■N’jama.’ Under another tree ^^&s a group of Kuma, of 
whom two partook of the *acre<l feast, the others did not. 
Beneath a third tree Bat the Moran'ja ; they consumed n’iohi, 
but no meat. Mungo first wrapped the elrip of fat. which had 
been preserved, round the root of the tree ; then, before begin- 
ning the feast, he took a joint, tore pieces f rora i t w i t h his teetli , 
spat them on the ground, spitting also into Jils left bo«om. 
Ho Buhscqucntly placc<l a junk of meat at the foot of the tree, 
and 1 did the same. Offering having thus been made to God, 
two joints were picke<l out and Bcnt to tho Kidma under the 
other tree, and all ficlected pieces for thcrascU'es. Tho morsels 
were held with the teeth, and cut with tho Ruord or knife. 
All eating was done very ulowly. Each man, ns he ate, placed 
tcom time to time tit-bits on*a pile in front of him beneath 
tho tree ; these were tho offerings made to God, and tlio 
rcmalna of the joint wero finally added to them. Finding tho 
half-cooked meat somewhat unappetising and exceedingly 
tough, my own pile of dedicated morsels was considerably 
larger than that of my fcllow-ivorshippers. Tljo two black 
puddings contained in tho stomach and ileum were dealt with 
last of all; one was gnawed whole, tho other divided into 
two pieces. Tho bulk of the fat meanwhile had been rendered 
<lown, and the solid portion of it waa al^o added to tho pile 
of consecrated rai^t. Ono half of tho second pudding was 
then placed on tho south of tho tree. Tho penis of tho ram 
was laid to the north, the tip of tho tail to tho west, and tlio 
head to tho cast. Tho head was first placed to tlio west, but 
. tHa being observed by Mung6, ho corrected it, and severely re- 
primanded those responsible. Tho shank bones were gnawed 
pro forma, and the thigb bones and other long bones split 
with a sword, and placed under tho tree. 

When the last remains of the sacrifice had been disposed 

n Ut =fwuine9 mantal rcUliona tho loUowiDg 
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of, all rose to their feet, and held both hands aloft Munge, 
facing west, took the liquid fat, and poured some m small 
quantities over and down the tree, between each outpounng 
offering a prayer The assistant, who stood facmg east, an 
myself, standing next to ilunge, foUowed suit Immediately 
the last of the fat was fimshed all lowered their arms and 
hurst into song Meanwhile the heavens, which early m the 
day were blue and clear, had been gromng black mth gather 
mg clouds, and just as the ceremony concluded, these broke 
m hghtmng and thunder, bnngmg with them, as God’s answer 
to our prayers, the much needed ram The participan s 
once more formed in order, and recessed m the drenchmg- 
storm, singing a hymn, and leaving their gifts at the altar 
The ceremony concluded at SI 30, having lasted in all 
hours * 

The following descnption of a sacnffce was given me on 
the occasion of my first visit to Kikuyu It differs from t a 
which I witnessed, but the account was given with grea 
detail, and I think it will prove accurate when verified 

The ceremony was descnbed as taking place at midnign 
After the sheep is kiUed, tlie black pudding is, it uas said, 
cooked first, and the pnncipal old man takes it and procee s 
with it to the foot of the sacred tree , at the same ' 

takes vath him a small calabash of gruel Mo now places 
meat offering on the ground, and pours out the gruel aroun 
and then retires a short way into the darkness I' 
has seen the fire hemg made m his grove, and watch ^ 
preparation of the sheep, non descends from heaven into i 
tree, and, when the old man places the offenng on the groun 
and retires then does God, hkc one of the semi sacrea 
monkeys, swing himself doim the tree, eat up the foo , an 
climb back again into its depths, where he may bo lea 
moving amongst the branches 

The old man, after a discreet interval, returns to the 
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and malces hia prayer to N’gai, and seeks direction as to 
future action. For thia purpose ho places his car against the 
tree-trunk. N’gai having x>artaken of tlio offering, is pleased, 
and, from amongst the branches high up, replies in such a way 
that his words are conducted through the tree-trunk, ns it wore 
through a stethoscope, to the oar of his servant at the foot of 
the tree. The old man then returns to the fire nnd^to his 
assistants, and reports that N’gai has duly partakeh of the 
sacrifice, and has given certain instructions. Tlic flcsli on the 
gridiron is then eaten by the assembled party, and the pro- 
ceedings are at an end. For a woman or child, or any but 
the elect, even accidentally, to* witness this ceremony, the 
penalty is death. 


The Ceremonial Dkinkino op Native Beer (N’jdni) 
AFTER Sacrifice to God (N’oaI) 


The correct sequel to the solemn sacrifice to God is a 
gathering of those concerned two days later for the drinking 
of n’johi ; this also is a rebgious nte The intervening day is 
occupied by the manufacture of the drink. When, in response 
to a summons, I ' arrived at the homestead of Mungo, I 
found the company already gathered inside one of the huts, 
and some of the women of the cstabhshment assembled out- 
side under the eaves. Only the faintest glimmerings of light 
penetrated within the hut, and it was barely possible to dis- 
tinguish, even in outline, the circle of worshippers. Perfect 
silence and order reigned, while out of the darkness one voice 
after another arose in prayer. Amongst those wbo took part 
were Mung6, the headman of the N’j&ma, and one of the 
Ki&ma The company responded at intervals, “N’ga-na” 


» K. R ily hosUnd was Bnlortanatcly obliged to bo absent from the camp 
and I was theroforo tbo only white pattacipaot, being made m all respects welcome! 
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(Amon), nnd “ Si-i ! S^•i I ** (Hear, hear I). The gathering 
in this way resembled precisely a dissenting prayer-meeting. 
Tlio n’j6hi, contained in n metal cup, was passed around, 
given to mo to drink, and to my Kikuyu attendant, nnd 
sent to the women without. 

At this stage wo all adjourned outside and sat under the 
shade of another hut in the compound; there ucro then 
present six N’jdma, two Ki&ma, one Moran'ja, the chieftain 
Mung6, and myself. It was not apparently necessary that 
the persons participating in this service should be absolutely 
identical with those avIio had taken part in the sacrifice tvt> 
days before. The leader of the N’jdma poured out a drink 
offering, uttering a pra 3 'er, and letting a little of the liquor 
fall on the ground at the end df each sentence. Jlore n’jdhi 
was drunk ; the wives wero‘called up, and I was specially 
requested to perform the office of passing it to them. The 
vessel used for the liquor was first a born and secondly a gourd. 

The prayers were, I was told, all to the same effect, 

*' That the clouds may give much rain, that our wives maybe 
fruitful, and no sickness may come near our children ; that our 
herds may was fat and increase, and thot our goods may b& 
many.” The same blessings were then courteously requested 
for the white man and his wife, and, with a perception of the 
situation which was almost pathetic, the pet^ion added, ” that 
the servants which they shall take unto them shall be filled 
with intelligence.” God was reminded that Ho had been given 
a sheep two days ago, and asked to grant these requests. 
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In addition to vlnt maj be de^cnbcd as orthodox religion, 
tlicre exist o\er matw parts of German and British Bast 
Afnca local Bocictics of a “cmi secret character Little is 
knoMTi iiith regard to their nlcs and ceremonies, but it is 
certain that thej liaie one point in common namelj, the 
Morship of the snake In Kanin’s esuntrj there are two 
such societies It Im been estimated that about half of 
the population arc adherents of this cult, which is knowm 
as Ai Iwi ka Anj outsider tijjating the subject with dis- 
respect IS obliged to f9rfeit a sheep m default of winch bo is 
8e\ crely beaten and lus house burnt 

The worslup of the snake has been twice celebrated by a 
great festiial dunng the generation wlucli is now m middh 
life and known as M wan gi * Tlio first festival was held in 
1891 Treparation began for the second festival in September 
1903 Houses of the otdinarj description were built tor the 
instruction of tho neophytes m all directions around the 
homestead of the chieftainess Wan' go Tho preparations 
took two years "^very hut was in charge of a senior, whoso 
duty it was to instruct the neophytes m the mysteries In 
each of these temples were two horns, wluch must bo those 
of tho animal N’dongoru One of these horns, was. uswL 
daily dunng tho two years’ couzso of instruction, the other 
horn ivas reserved for the final festival Some portion of 
every hut was sacred and any one inadvertently touching it 
was fined The part considered sacred was changed from time 
to time 

The snake, which is known os N’da ma thi a lives m tho 

* See ^ 0 
m 
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JIfi thi-oy-a Ru er, nnd is desenbcil ns “ > cry big nnci long ’ 
]t Is jn charge of n man named 5Iu-thA-ka At the time of 
the festival o\cn, sheep, nnd honey nro brought to him, every 
hltlo district providing its filinrc. A portion of these are 
dedicated to the snake, Iho rest is reserved by the custodian 
for his ow n u‘>e The honey is made into beer 

On the daj of the sacnHco nil of the generation younger 
than the M’vvan'-gi, t e the Mu-i-nin^-gu, stay in their houses 
Tiiey must not look on their seniors Should a JIuirungu 
accidentally meet a Sl’wan'gi, ho must instantly flee from him 
nnd hide A procession is formctl to the abode of the snake 
The sacnficc, which ‘consists of meat, bananas, beer, etc, 
IS placed in a goat trough,* and sent out on to the water 
The horns are blown when tlto snake is visible, and again 
when ho has finished feeding Tliose who blow the horns 
nnd feed him are held from behind to prevent their running 
away As soon as the snake has become intoxicated, one 
man pulls out its hairs (sic) these are u®cd ns charms 
coremony concludes with singing Secrecy is maintained, 

" because they say if wo tell any man one word (about this 
ailair) dying w o w ill surely die ” 

The festival seems to bo associated with the rainy season 
and appearance of the rainbow It is considered to ensure 
plentiful ram, and to protect from various lU^ The connection 
existing in the native mind between the rainbow and a snake 
13 shown in vanous folk tales * 

Such IS the information, for which we ore prunanly lU" 
debted to Mr McGregor, which we were able to obtain witJi 
regard to the worship of the snake It would no doubt bo 
possible by residing m the neighbourhood of the sacred snake 
itself, by becoming acquainted with those concerned, and by 
judicious inquiry, to discover much more This was in our 
own case impossible 

‘ Pi aVp ,6<Ja t 
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CONCEPTION OF THE SOUL 


The Akikuya havo a conception, vague but nevertheless 
existent, of spirit as distinct from body, and a personal sur- 
vival after death. Dr. .Tylor ‘ has felt it well to point out 
at some length that Europeans are apt to fall into error in 
‘ too readily assuming that natives arS without such ideas, 
while the fact may bo that they have not grasped the object 
at which their interrogator ib aiming. Our own experience 
was somuch in point that it maj»bo worth quoting. One of us 
had been talking as simply as possible to one of our retainers 
of what white men thought of a future existence, \7ith the 
object, if possible, of eliciting his own views on the subject, but 
was mot with bewildered astonishment on tbo part of our 
Kikuyu friend. “ How could a man,” he asked, ** live with 
God if he was dead, and his body in the grave ? ” The 
conclusion was jumped to that there was no answering 
chord to strike. The -same boy afterwards gave consider- 
able information, about the habits of N’go-ma, or the 
spirits of the dean. The right phraseology had not been hit 
upon. . 

To the Akikuyu the soul in life is the N’gor'o, or ego ; it 
, is the expression of a man’s individuality, the breath of life. 
It is also used as spirit, and in a metaphorical sense as heart. 
Hence it is also applied to the will ; if a man suddenly stabs 
another on the road, it is said that “it is his N’gor'o whichgoes 
*bad.” The N’gor'o ceases to exist ^vith the demise of the 
body, but it does not, according, to Ivikuyu ideas, depart 
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during sleep nor tmncc«i, nor enn it leave the body during 
sickness before the moment of death. 

A man’s spirit after death is termed N’gdma. Jlr- 
McGregor considered that on the disintegration of the body 
the N’goma is set free. According to our information it is 
not till a man’s death that the N’gomacomes into being. In 
reply to a question, “ Where is my N’goma now* ? ” the answer 
was received, “ It docs not exist.” 

N’g6ma wander about, but especially affect the locality 
of a man’s death, for instance, bis hut, which is peculiarly 
unlucky to relatives. *‘ You can hear the spirits,” was one 
account; ‘‘they coma together from different places, and 
dance in the wilds and make a noise.” According to onotlier 
account, ‘‘ Spirits make a wluEriog sound, they do not say 
words.” A man’s widow may bo ill, and the Medicine*Man 
says it is because the spirit needs tbo sacriQco of a sheep. 
Again, “The spirit of a dead man comes and talks,' to a man, 
say like mo, and tells him that one wife has taken another 
wife’s shamba.” Asked, *‘ Do you ever see the spirits ? 

” No, they are like God.” Spirits cannot, in the KiktSyu 
mind, be beaten, shut up and let outof holes, though such ideas 
exist at the coast. N’goma may be bad or may be of neutral 
calibre, neither definitely good nor bad, but there is not neces- 
sarily any idea of future reward or punishment apportioned 
for conduct in this life. If a man has been (oad during his life 
bis N’goma wanders about after ..death, doing harm, pos- 
sessing living persons, and requiring offerings to keep it quiet. 
Men fight shy of a bad man’s hut and fields after his death ; 
otherwise there is, it was said, no difference between the state 
of the good and bad. It seems to be thought that the rich %vill 
be'better off than the poor after death, but it could not be 
explained how or why. .There Is no glorification of the wamor 
as among the Masai. 

Almost every disease is caused by the action of a dis- 
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satisfied or malignant spirit ; they act from svithout, but 
can also po«scs‘s a man. Tho spirit of a father, it was ex- 
plained, who had died at Nairobi, might enter into a cliild 
at Nycri. The Medicine-Man Is called in, and interprets the 
spirit’s desires — usually the ncwlol anofiering of fat. If the 
spirit of the departed ia not patlsfied, ho will torment at rught, 
with strange noises, him who<o duty it is to make sacrifice, 
and will eventually drive him mad. The spirit of a murdered 
man needs particular consideration in these matters. 

Drink-oilcrings are made to tho N’goma ns well ns to 
N’gai. It is a little difficult at times to say for whom such 
sacrifices arc intended. Possibly the distinction Ls not always 
clear to the worshippers. Just, however, a.s wo say Graco 
before meals, a well-brought-up M’kikuym spills a little of 
his drink before he takes any Ifimsclf. It is interesting to 
compare this with tho custom referred to by Omar Kliay^im 
when ho says : 

“ And not » drop that from our cap vro throw 
' Tor earth to drink of, Init maj' steal below 

To qacncU tho firo o( anguuh m some cyo 
There hidden— far beneath, and long ago ’* 

The N’g6ma is also at times invoked to work mischief. 
Thus tho father of ^ boy who had become Christian, and who 
refused to conform to tho rito of circumcision, declared his 
intention of going and sacrificing to tho spint, that his son 
might go and die immediately. There is also a modified 
.belief in tho transmigration of souls, for, in addition to the 
spirits which move about freely, there nro some which have 
passed into particular forms of animal life. Amongst theso 
is a certain caterpillar, to-tu,** and if one appears in tho houso 
it is said that “ an N’goma has come.” A ta-tu caterpillar 
once crawled into the tent, a fat green object of about two 
inches long. There was such great energy shown on tho part 
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of the natives m immediately gettmg nd of it, that unfor- 
tunately vre failed to secure the specimen 

Hyenas also contain N*g6ma If one of them comes 
inside the homestead and drops excrement, three or four o 
the Kiama of the distnct are sent for They kill a 
its excrement ivith that of the hyena, and remove them o ^ 
The N’goma also reside m the hun gu or kite, and in each an 
every one of these hirds is a spirit Asked what would 
if one of them was killed, confidence seemed to 
there were plenty more into which the spirit could , 

are also superstitions^ connected with the mongoose 
mg to some accounts this contains a spmt, according ® ® ^ 
it does not, but means instead good luck, and that muc oo 
will come the way of the traveller who meets one If a sna 
appears m fields it is unlucfiiy, and if one of any size crosse 
a man’s path on a journey, he will go back c a 

N’goma reside in the sacred Mu gii mu tree 
often situated at a ford, and before crossing the m er a ban u 
of grass should be placed m some crevice in its ^ 

little food and dnnk should bo thrown on the groun e o ^ 
crossing a bndge ^Vben passing an elephant s skull a ban 
of leaves should be crammed into it 

N’goma of some description can also inhabit a 
Such a spirit dwells m the fire, his eye i| all seeing, an 
observes each good and bad act If a man enters an 
hut in order to steal, the N’g6raa will spring out of t lO ^ 
and suffocate him by placing his hand over lus mout * 
nostrils, and the returning owner will find the would o u 
dead on the floor Retribution can only bo avoided by 
a sheep, splitting its chest open, and pouring out it^ 

A spirit or spints arc also said to administer Justice 1111 1 
to another species of crun© The N’g6ma may see t e • 
and the offender become sick and die ' 

*Se« p ff'O 
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THE ABODE OF THE DEAD 

■Wliether all tbcae last fonns of N’goma aro definitely 
connected in the native mind iMtU tlio gliosts of the dead, 
I am nnable to say. 

While some of the spints of the departed move about 
freely, and others have passed into animals, or possibly else- 
where, there is also a dn ellmg-place of the dead, JL-i-ri-niya 
ISIi-hon go-i According to the description of one informant 
it resembles Hades in being the abode of the departed, irre- 
spective of moral or other considerations It is more especially 
looked upon as the residence of the dead of bygone generations, 
and is a place from nhich spirits cannot emerge, and where it 
IS dark, but nothing more could be cstlacted from this man 
about its locality or condition The question, “ Wlicn I die, 
shall I go to Mi-i ri-mya Mi kon-go i ^ ” was answered in the 
affirmative, hut no information could bo gathered os to w hether 
that w ould or would not bo immediately after death Further 
questions cbcited the very pertinent reply, “ How can I, a 
living man, tell you about the dead ’ ” 

The following account was, however, given by one of our 
native friends during a late vigil round the camp fire It 
shows not only the behef in an under-world, but that by some, 
nt any rate, the spints who dwell there are considered to ho 
of a character other than beneficent The conversation 
dates from pre-missionary days “ There is,” this young man 
said, no God of evil, but there is a dweUing place where live 
a vast number of bad spints, men, women, and children 
These possess many cattle, sheep, and goats It la tembly 
cold there, and its inhabitants have no clothes except a scrap 
of skin the size of the palm of the hand, which they place over 
their faces when they sleep To approach a fire is for them 
an absolute impo^sibihlj ’* These assertions he supported 

by the following somewhat singular tale , 

A friend of my brother’s w as once keeping guard at night 
over his crops of maize which were then almost ripe He was 
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armed as usual with a spear and sword At one o’clock in 
the mormng he saw a porcupine doing ternble damage He 
threw his spear from a distance and transfixed it The porcu- 
pine retreated into the high grass and the man pursued it, for 
his spear remained in the ammal The porcupine v, ent down 
a big burrow, and he followed The burrow extended an 
immense length Eventually it opened out, and the man found 
himself among the bad people, men, iromen, and children 
They were in number like the grass He also saw many cattle, 
goats, and sheep, but it was very cold The bad people said 
to him, “ Why have you come here * ” and they seized him, and 
bound his arms and kept him many years One day, however, 

he saw a great hole at the foot of a bjg tree, so he made an 
excuse to retire, and went under the tree, and jumped into 
the hole and ran down it The bad people followed him The 
hole extended for an immense distance, going first up 
then doim, like a path across a mountainous country The 
man ran and ran till ho came to a fire, and then the bad people 
could not seize him So he came back to the place uliero tny 
brother hves And all the people came together, and he told 
them all these things that had happened to him I was then 
a small boy I saw the man and heard his words Tlirce 
days from the time when he spoke he was dead ” 

It will be observed that in the first of the recorded folk 
tales the heroine also descends to the nether w orld * 

* Sc« p. CS7 
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■WniLi: it has been seen that the Aldkhyu do not always 
consider that existence after death can bo affected by 
behaviour in this life, it would bo an entire error to suppose 
that they have no standard of conduct. They have, on the 
contrary, a very definite traditional code of morals inculcated 
by authority. This is shown by the following, received from 
three different Kikuyu sourcA. “God lives on K6nya. Ho 
says, ‘ Thou shalt not strike thy father, thou sbalt not strike 
thy mother.* These words were not said by the Medicino- 
^lan, they were said by God a long time ago, my father told me. 

1 was taught by my father not to steal, and his father before 
had taught him ; but some people have not been taught by 
God, and for them it is not wrong to steal.** The next testi- 
mony is to the same effect, “ God said, ‘ Thou shalt not kill 
a man with a spear,’ He said to children like this boy (a child 
of some twelve years), ‘ Don’t disobey your mother.’ He said, 
’Don’t steal; don’t say, I would like some one else’s things, 
like this tent ; nor* some one else’s wife, like you ; that is very 
bad.’” Question, “Do .the missionaries say all this 1 ” 
Answer, “ They say half, but their words are words of fool- 
ishness. These are the words my father taught me.” The 
third code is short and to the point, though the authority 
given is somewhat different. “ Do not kill, do not steal, do 
not take food out of other people’s fields. These are not the 
words of God, they are the words of the old men.” The pro- 
hibition to kill mustbe taken with reservations. TheM’kikfiyu 
just quoted gave it ns his opMon that it would be wrong to 
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murder a guest if he iiere of his own tribe, but not if ho tv ere a 
stranger On the other hand, if any stranger is attacked in 
your house, then his quarrel becomes your quarrel 

The injunction not to steal is obeyed, and the AluLuyn are 
as a nation particularly honest The duty of respect for 
•vemors is also very fully regarded 

With regard to other virtues not m the accompanpng hst, 
Truth teUing is not necessarily looked upon as an obligation 
The virtue of Hospitality is practised as a duty, or by force 
of custom in the case of immediate relatives and clansmen, 
anything beyond this is a matter of cvpedicncy only 

Europeans frequently comment on the generosity shown 
by the ALikuvn as compared vrith other African tribes in the 
suppbes of food voluntarily brought into the tmv ellers* camp 
This custom nses from mutuil oomemcnce and the man who 
accepts such gifts to-day m a strange conntry vrould bo et 
pected to acknowledge the obligation m kind when his host 
returned the visit 

The practice in lukuyu, amongst /nend«, is that w hen a rich 
man who is on a journey puts up for tlie night at tlio homestead 
of another wealthj person, his host gives him a hut, a f«t 
sheep to kill for Innioclfranotlicrforhis retainers anclaquintitv 
of gruel and vegetable foods Tor a chief to fail to send a 
sheep as a present to a panning stronger of importance would 
bo tantamount to an open expression of hontihtv A |>ortioti 
of the meat of the aheep, that is killed for hm own u«e, the 
visitor shotilil return to the donor, for the InlterV own even 
ing meal Its skin lie must send to the mother of Jim 
the messenger too Li Fomrbod^ of importance, or he woul 1 
not have Ix-en sent lie should have a small jweee of meat 
given to him Tills etiquette Etiropeani will do well to tjenf 
in mind 

Tlie vi«!tor when leaving in not rij>eele<l to make an> 
mum for tin- entertainment Bffonled to him and hi* men 
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tut wlien h\s host of to-day presently comes to his dwelling, 
custom requires, as has been said, that ho shall not bo less 
generous. A -well-ordered head residence, or camp, of a Euro- 
pean ought always to have ready a guest hut, with a supply 
of firewood and cooking pots belonging to it, in order to 
bo able to provide for the comfort of any native visitor of 
importance, in ‘a dignified fasbion, by merely giving a few 
words of direction. Natives notice these little things. 
Those who receive hospitality from natives, whether travellers 
or officials, and who are not likely to have an opportunity of 
returning it, should, of course, at once discharge the obligation 
in either money or goods, otherwise visits, and more especially 
the constant visits of officials, become very onerous. 

When asking a favour of*any kind, a present, however 
trifling, is sent. So, too, when feending a message, it is con- 
sidered gracious to accompany it with some little gift. 

The Akikfiyu, however, acknowledge no moral or customary 
obligation, to befriend the poor or the stranger, or to protect 
the life and property o! the guest, except under circumstances 
to which allusion has been made. Xapiras is a word the sig- 
nification of which is unknown to the black, and too frequently 
also to the white in British East Africa. To the M’kikuyn the 
fact that the stranger has eaten his food and is sleeping in his 
hut is no sufficient reason why he should not murder him, if 
for any reason suet a course seems desirable. Conversely, the 
stranger who has sought and been accorded hospitality feels 
himself under no moral obligation to refrain from treacherously 
taking the life of his host. 

Sfost caflbus instances may be witnessed of refusal of 
hospitality where it is not enforced by custom, and where 
there is nothing to be gained from its exercise. One of us 
came across a man, old, poor, and ill, sitting in the uilds by 
a little fire, which he had approached so near in the endeavour 
to keep himself warm that ho had burned himself most terribly. 
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nifl back waq placed in a hoUon' tree to guard,' if possible, 
from tho attacks of tlio liycnos, a calabash of water was near 
him, but no food. Tho natives, when remonstrated with, 
replied, that tho man was a stranger, and that ho could do 
nothing for them, either of good or harm.*’ A similar case 
also occurred ot Nyeri, where an old woman was allowed to 
starve to death because she was old, friendless, and a stranger. 
It must bo homo in mind, as some measure of excuse, that 
there is a great horror of tho defilement which occurs through 
death in a hut, and that tho fear exists in such cases of being 
accused of poison. 

Braver}’ is not esCcomcd in tho same manner as amongst 
some other tribes. 

Cases of Suicide occur, though not frequently, tho Medicine- 
Man being tho usual refuge «in distress. It will bo noticed 
in one of tho folk tales that tho hero kills himself when 
his supernatural benefactor is slain.* The causes are 
generally poverty, or desertion by friends; the methods are 
hanging, drowning, and stabbing. The practice is, however, 
regarded as reprehensible, “ very bad.” If a man saw his 
friend hanging ho would cat him do^Tn, but instances might 
occur ■where a man who bad done wrong ■would be poisoned 
by his friends, acting ^vithout his consent, rather than he 
should he punished by others. 

An instance is given in tho Church jlTi/aionary Bcvicio for 
1906 in which both parents endeavoured to commit suicide 
when their eldest son refused to conform to tribal practices. 
The father tried to stab himself and the mother twice 
attempted to kill herself by hanging. 

>Se«p.320. 
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TnETtlun'-du ilu-gu, or Man of God,' combining as ho does in 
his own person tho functions of magician, medical practitioner, 
prophet, and in some sense priest, is a personage \\ho enters 
largely into Eikuyu life. By his t^cnliat knowledge ho can 
ascertain the decrees of destiny, and advise liow they may 
best bo deflected. He has tho gift of second sight, and is 
warned in dreams of events about to take place. Ho is com- 
petent to explain tho causes of all misfortune, particularly in 
regard to matters whereby the anger of the spirits has been 
roused, and he alone can (prescribe the rites requisite to 
appease it. Nevertheless, thc^M’kikuyu cannot bo said to 
be priest-ridden, for he seeks the aid of the Medicino- 
Man of his own accord. To him he certainly turns in most 
troubles which beset him in this present life, but he does not 
regard lum as an intermediary between God and man, ivhose 
agency is essential if happiness after death is to be attained. 

A Medicine-Man is not a public officer, nor does he occupy 
an official position connected with his special gifts. At pubhc 
deliberations and ceremonies he will, of course, generally be 
found ; but only on the ground that he is a duly qualified elder. 
When ho appears at such in the capacity of a prophet, he does 
so either of his o\m initiative, or in comphance with a generally 
expressed sentiment that divine direction should be obtained 
m reference to the subject in hand. 

Every vafiey or petty cfisirict has its Metficine-Man. At a 
guess we may say that these ** doctors,” to use the expression 

‘ Mr. McGregor tells me that the literal tranalation of Mun^du Mu gu 13 "a 

Ogi, abstract nounscuteoeas, deverBeas. 

Mundu Mugi or Mundu Mogi=:a clerer man, a slulful man, a mse man 

Thjs,howeTer,to my romd,Bcarcel 7 reptesentatlieideaconveyed » The ivord 

Mogu U used m connection with the tree that » held sacred— Muti Mugu 
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in the Tndest sense of the word, represent about five per 
thousand of the total population 

The reputation and prestige enjoyed by different Medicine- 
Men vanes greatly, but the sum of their individual and 
collective pou era m the land is very great No man otherwise 
than intelligent would attempt to enter the profession, and if 
he did he would be refused 

The calling 13 not neoessanly a hereditary one, nor does it 
seem to be associated with the accumulation of great wealth 
influence and a substantial competency appear to be its 
general reward The expense to an M’lahuyu of medical treat 
meat is great, but this results from the number of goats re- 
quired to be slam as much as from the fee demanded bj 
the practitioner la one case tfie Medicme-SIan directed that 
three goats should be killed, blit refused efee as “the patient 
would not recover ” 

The Jledicme Man is essentially a specialist, not however 
in a disease, but m a medicme for a disease Certam men deal 
in certain medicines Eikuyu custom is not to buy a practice 
but to pay a professional brother a pnee for the privilege of 
acquiring his knowledge of the ntes and matenals requisite 
for the working of a particular charm Certam medicines are 
sometimes, however, heirlooms, and where thia is the case the 
family concerned may often be found to have risen to wealth 
and influence Ra zi mi, the father of *the chief named 
N’du 1 m, himself one of the profession, stated that his clan 
possessed a medicme known only to him and to one other old 
man, a relation This charm afforded protection from lions 
and from harm m var The object of other medicmes is 
scarcely so innocent , these are dealt u ith under TTitcficraft 

It 13 diCBcult for us to realise the mental attitude of tbcao 
soothsayers, but my impression of tliem, denved from man> 
talks, and from having been present at vanons ceromomes, i’ 
that they act in good faith folly beheiing in the efficacy of 
their ntes and medicines The simple native mind does not 
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trouble itself ■\Mth theological reasoning It is the ntual, and 
the act of ■worship, -which appeal to it, the form of the prayer 
that to It seems essential Beyond that it docs not go 

THE INITIATIOK OF THE MEDICINE-MAN 

The Aluku}^! say, in reply to inquiries, for otherwise these 
matters are never alluded to, that the Man of God becomes 
such in obedience to a direct “ call ” One Mun'-du Mu gu 
informed us that when ho was a young man he had been 
tahen ill, and that the Medicmo-Man, then called in to treat 
him, had said that he saw that something in his patient which 
indicated that he too w as destined to become a Mcdicine-Man 
Dsually, however, there Is neither previous training nor 
prompting from without W0*-wero told by laymen that ho 
that 13 called finds that God (N’gai) makes him dream, time 
after time, that ho is a Mun' du Mu gu ho has \isions of 
people coming to him leading a goat for sacnflco ho has 
revealed to him m sleep events that presently come to pass, 
such as the murder of a man or the drowaiing of an ox As one 
old man said, in reply to the question as to whether the 
profession was hereditary or not, “ A father may teach, but it 
13 God who chooses the Medicine Man He talks to him in 
the night it comes into his head *’ 

Eventually he imparts these premomtions to his infe and 
friend:,, and all men see that God has marked him out Should 
he resist the call, God becomes angry, and sends him mis- 
fortunes as a punishment for contumacy the children and 
goats die, and the inhabitmts of the village become ill His 
friends and neighbours are therefore prepared to hear that he 
is taking steps to be received 

The first step of the candidate, •aho is probably a man in 
late middle life, is to -spend a mght alone m the woods, a thing 
no il’kikuyu does willingly Ho then returns to lus house 
and takes a he-goat (n’sen' gi) and goes to the homestead of 
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the old prophet in whose hands he has decided to place him- 
self The occasion requires that the he goat shall he either 
all black or all white one single white hair or one single black 
hair, according to the ease, would render the creature blem 
ished to pluck out any hairs that disqualify the animal 
would be impious The goat, too, must not have been a 
member of the flock of the postulant It must either have 
been given to him by fnends or purcha'«ed by him of strangers 
Such IS the animal he bnnga to his sponsor for approval, 
Avho then says,** Go a\Tay,and return the dayafter to-morrow ” 
When he has gone, the prophet goes into the fallow land, that 
19, into the ** portion of the goats,'* and selects a special kmd 
of bush He cuts this down and from it he takes a small 
piece a bit of the root, or a bit of the trunk, and brings the 
morsel home This mystic p»ece is eventually given to the 
neophyte in the course of his initiation, and will be found 
when he is dead on the site of his down thrown hut 

On the day appomted the future iledicme-Man goes to the 
home of his Mentor There are assembled all his fnends and 
relations, the population generally, and m particular tlio 
whole body of Medicine Men of the distnct His wife has pro 
pared a large supply of dnnk (n’jolu), his closest fnends bnng 
pre ents of skins of 8hoepandgoats,addallbnnggiftsof foodof 
different sorts, and of the universal beverage called mu thor'n, 
a form of watery gruel for the admission of a man into the 
fold of the imtiato is made the occasion of a popular festival 

His initiation into the mysfenes associated with certain 
medicines, and into the art of divination b\ numbers, is a 
public eeremonj 

Early in the proceedings be takes tlio flawless goat into 
his bosom, and wades into shallow water accompamed hy a 
email hoy Then, resting on tho goat, and with his heid 
entirely underwater, ho grasps two handfuls of stones These 
stones form the nucleus of a collection of counters (ra b«S-gu, 
hterallj “ pccds ’ ) that ore kept m Ini lot gourd (m’wA no) 
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Emerging from the river, he mahea hti way back to the 
village. In so doing it' la arranged that he shall paM a tree 
of the kind knovm as m’li-gf-ri. Going up to the foot of it. 
he take-, the right leg of the goat in h» Iiand and, uitli the 
hoot, scrapes the trunk of the tree. Tliis is then cut down 
by the assembled doctora, and a small piece placed in the 
neophyte’s m’wa*no. 

Arrived at the homestead of his tutor, tlio future doctor 
is handed five gourds (rn’lioo-thu), straight and narroa hko Pi 
a cucumber, c\cry one about ten inches long. They each 
contain a diHerent drug. Tlicy are stoppered uith banana 
lea^ cs for the prcaont. 

The first gourd contains ru-sif-Xu This medicine iscssentmf 
for ceremonial punfication, lifter defilement duo to being 
cursed by others. By partaking of it strangers aro disposed 
in your favour Your -words arc listened to A little is placed 
on tho tip of the tongue, and also inside tho car. 

The second gourd contains gon'-du, a euro for sterility. 

The third gourd contains an antidote for poison. 

The fourth gourd contains •u-then'-gt ( ’ ) 

The fifth gourd contains t'^ra, a iihito pouder hko pre- 
cipitated chalk. It IS employed to mark different specific 
points on the body m many Kikuyu ceromonics * 

He is also given by his tutor tho m’lvfi-no, or lot-gourd, i 
This IS about fifteen inches high, as thick round as tho upper 
arm, vith a graceful narrow neck m its upper five inches. 

In the presence of all the Faculty he is formally instructed, 
and the populace and friends, at a respectful distance, natch 


the proceedings 

The he-goat is now killed It is first suffocated, then its 
throat IS cut and the blood collected into a calabash, whence 
presently it is poured into the stomach, which, with tho rest 


i It 15 a d.atoma«<m earth ni.xedwith a Urge amount of tho carbonMoa 
of Ime and langnetifu !>«« dwtomacooui, earth consists of the skeletons of 
small organisms caned diatoms ’ —Itoport by llr WPP II'L ntock AssUUn* 
Curator, Geological Museum, 0th Jme 1000, in spec, men submitted to hi ^ 
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of the flesh, is partially cooked on a large grid of green sticks, 
which IS arranged over a mass of glowing embers ^ The half- 
cooked meat is partaken of by the Medicine-Men Collars 
made of the skin of the right leg of the goat are placed around 
the necks of the five medicine gourds, and around that of the 
lot-gourd 

I once went to the late home of a deceased Sledicine Sian 
The spot had been deserted and the hut intentionally thrown 
down, but there, placed beside it, were his medicine gourds, 
with their coivtail stoppers, and his lot-gourd with its leather 
cap, and varied contents, each with its mystic collar of goat 
skin around the neck 

The Medicine-hlen present have brought their lot gourds 
Each empties his m’wa-no onu skin apart from his fellows 
The neophyte then comes and grasps a handful from one pile 
His wife follows him and does likewise With the two hand- 
fuls of counters thus obtained lots are cast to foretell his 
professional career Finally, the contents so grasped are 
added to those already m the neophyte’s m’wd no 

Custom requires that the medicine gourds and the lot- 
gourd of the newly received Medicine-Mon shall at first bo 
stoppered with banana leaves, but next day, or later, he replaces 
them wth tips of cows’ tails (ge ohi si) The long hair of these 
form brushes for the apphcation of the medicines, when it is 
impossible to obtain the correct plants to*form brushes with 
A curse has to be brushed off 

The old practitioner — the guide, philosopher, and friend 
of our newly received Mun'-du Mu gu — receives nine skins c 
goat or sheep and one female sheep, for his services Eacl 
other practitioner present has one ekin given to him 

Irregular practitioners are poisoned 

The foregoing account was given to mo^ by a Medicine 3Iai 
in the neighbourhood of the chief Wombfigu, on the Gour'-ri 
Iti\er in 1908, and was confirmed from other sources I ha%o 

* A foil dfteriptlon of tbe method of |•repanng o ■•ee f>e® I* B'ven on p. Si 
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hovrever, novcr been present at tbo ceremony of tho imtiation 
of a Mun"-clu !Mu-gu. 


AVOCATIONS OF THE 3*IEDICINE-MAN 

The status and functions of Medicino-JIen vary. A few 
aspire to a position which w transcendental and of peculiar 
authority. A jMcdicine-Man of special pre-emineneo may be at 
times translated bodily, returning subsequently to earth. Tho 
information now given is reproduced in the form it w as received. 
“ If a man is a great Mc^cinc-Man, God takes him up and ho 
is not on earth, and sees God, and, after a few days, comes back. 
There was one such who lived near Mung6’s. He uenfc away 
for two or three days and w as tvith God, but no one asked him 
what God said to bim ; they W'ould bo afraid.” 

The following is from another source and district. “ One 
man was on his bed. God cam© doivn bko a wind” (illus- 
trating by gesture) ” and took him up, and he saw God and 
heard his words. Ho died when I” (the speaker) “was a child. 
God gave him some com in, a gourd and told him to plantit j 
he told theAkikuyu'notto fight, and to live in peace.” "Whom 
w ere they not to fight : one another or the Masai 1 “ The Masai. 
He said that a plague of insects would come, and it did.” 

In the Fort Smith district before 1897, a native prophet 
named Ki-shfi-ro went away with a friend to sleep in a native 
hut ; it was given out that he went up through a hole in tho 
roof and came back in three days’ time in a thunder-clap, with 
stripes on his back. 

Jn th& a Httk prior <o IS98, a woman, 

Nya-kat-ro, giving herseU out to be the wife of God, was also 
said to have been translated 

Both of these persons founded cults which lasted for about 
ten years. They taught no distinctive doctrines.* 

> w. s n. 

a I am Indattcd to Sir McCresor. C-5I S , for these two instances 
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Such men as tlxese are, however, the exceptions. Hi© 
usual avocations of a Medicine-Man may be — for want of a 
better classification — placed under three heads : — 

(а) He is able to punfy from ceremonial defilement. 

(б) He has the power of divination through the casting of 
lots. 

(c) He can influence events by the manufacture of charms, 
which either protect from evil or bring it about. * 

In addition to and combined with the above he practises 
as an ordinary medical man. 

(a) Ceremonial' Puritication 

The Akikdyu have little or no conception of sin in our 
sense of the word. They haire a moral code, but impurity is 
incurred, not by its transgression, but through certain acts 
or accidents/ some of them inevitable m the ordinary course 
of nature. The ideas connected ^Tith this ceremonial unclean- 
ness are famiUar to all readers of Leviticus. Defilement 
may also bo brought about by means of witchcraft,’ or*by 
defiance of a parent’s dying instructions. Where such defile- 
ment has resulted, purification is necessary, either of the 
person or of the homestead, or of both. For this, in the graver 
instances, it is necessary to secure the services of the Medicine- 
Man, and it is in his character of a cleanser from sin that his 
priestly character in some eenso appears. But even in this 
department some of the lesser and more ordinary 
needing purification can be properly *dealt with, not only by the 
Medicine-Man, but by tho elders. 

Th&-hu, or ceremonial unclcanness,* is incurred under tho 
^tJiuwnig tnrccrmstances i — 

1. By stepping over a corpse. 

2. By touching a corpse, 

* The word Ibl ha {« o«d /or ee/faoalal vaeleJUittetf and tor UJofM rrfnltin/i 
iberclfom. It U not appermll; emplajnd fa» any Plhc f 
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3. By stepping on tlic skull or bones of a relative. 

4, By digging a grave. 

6. By touching poison (u-ro-gi). 

G. By stealing from a medicine-protected garden. 

7. By eating food from a cracked pot or food cooked 

in one. 

8. By eating food from a '-pot into which a woman’s 

bead has fallen. 

9. By eating food cooked in a smithy. (Smith exempt.) 

10. By eating of a sacrifice when not entitled to do so. 

11. By eating torbidden food. ^ ' 

12. By being bespattered by tbe droppfng of a kite. » 

13. By being touched by the menstrual blood of another. 

14. By the entry of a hut by 8. hyena. - • 

16.' By the excrement of a Ityena being deposited within 

the enclosure of the hut. ^ 

16. By a bedstead breaking \rith a person on it. »/ 

17. By a debilitating and incomj^rohensiblc disease., 

18. ' By an Elder or' an old woman falling down’ near a hut 

Us oi>ner becomes unclean. 

19. By a woman sleeping in her upper garment, when, it is 

inside out. ^ I 

20. ' By striking a shepherd and drawing blood.* fThe 

striker must pay the cost of the punfipation of the 
flock, namely, one sheep . » *' 

1. ' By a shepherd killing a bird or wald animal in the midst 

of tbe flock (e g. by throwing a»8tick). 

2. ' By certain birds (e p. franepbj}' or perching on 

sheep or goats, the flock becCraes unclean. 

3. ' By a hyena semng a sheep or goat inside the pahsade. 

;4. By being cursed by another 

We arc indebted for help in the foregoing hst of cpremo’nial 
fences, and for the foUowang account of the manner of their 
‘ Cun bo imi^l by an Elder mthoat the intervention oi a Slcdicuio-afan. 

33 
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punfication, to Dr CraTvford of tiie K4nya Medical Mission 
He obtained the information through his native converts 

It IS also Tha hu, reports Mr McGregor — 

26 To marry a blood relation 

26 Tor a mother to drop her child 

27 For a father to carry his son on lus bacL 

28 For a dog to die in the countiy 

29 For a man to be bitten by a dog 

When defilement has been incurred, the sufferer calls i 
the Medicme Man He lifts up his medicines! first towards Mv 
Kenya, and secondly towards Mt Kinangop, and prays for the 
divine assistance A' goat is then sacrificed, and the contents 
of the gut and stomach (ta tha) are removed and placed 
on banana leaves in a hole pifeviously made m the ground 
Different medicines are then* added and stirred up Certain 
shruhs are nut and formed mto a broom, which is laid beside 
the hollow The Medicine Man then cuts off the foreleg of o 
sheep and lays it beside the broom The patient sits on tbo 
ground and the operator on a stool 

The broom is then dipped in the offal , the patient opens 
his mouth, and his tongue is painted by the operator Ho 
13 then commanded to “ ta hi kn tbfi hu,” \omit the sin 
The list of sms uhioh incur defilement is gone through, 
and after each tlid patient evpectorntes in the same manner 
When the list is finished, tlio sheep’s fooV is dipped in the 
offal pushed in tlio patient’s mouth, and ho spits out seven 
times * 

Tlio broom is then divided mto two parts and both dipped 
into the offal Tlie Medicine Mon stands up and rubs the 
patient all o\er with both bundles, «nd nddres'^ing him, says. 

” Ni*da m na thd hu w d ku 1 have purged j our sin 

Leaving the patient, the Afcdicine Man enters the hut, 
brushes the wall and sweeps the floor of the houses of the 
patient and of his children Ho nevt sweeps all his refuse 
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clear of tho Tillage, saying, “ I drive uncleannes^ away from 
this homestead.” 

He then returns to the enclosure that faurrounds tho hula, 
and the patient, or patients if more than one, stands before him. 
A family group, or two warriors of equal rank, can be treated 
together. Tlic palms of tho hands are extended and i-ra 
is painted on them in the form of n circle : a bar of it is drawn 
down the bridge of tho nose, whilst a mark is made with it in 
tho supra-stemal notch and above the navel. Medicines are 
• then placed in the palms of the hand and the whole swallowed. 
Tho flesh of the sacrifice is subsequently cooked and eaten 
by all except tho patient himself. If he were to cat any of the 
meal the defilement w ould return, Tho fee, uhich includes the 
skin of tho sacrificed goat, and value to about half a rupee in 
addition, is now collected, and thtj matter is at an and. 

Occasionally in different districts a Mcdicine*Man used to 
be called in to cleanse mo or mine from sin. TJio following 
account embodies notes taken on one occasion in tho district 
of TA-so (December 1007). 

TheMun'-du Mu-gu having been summoned by my people, 
he appeared with his two assistants. I told him that somehow- 
thingshad gone wrong of late — ^tlie goats had gone off their milk ; 
the donkeys had got their backs chafed, etc. etc. ■ Why was 
it 1 Had any one made medicine against me ? He took the 
view that such was improbable, and that it was simply a case 
of personal ceremonial unclcanness that none could foresee. 
He told me to cheer up, and that he would soon put things 
right, and forthwith departed to fetch 'his medicines and 
assistants. On his return ho chose a convenient spot in the 
camp near to my tent, and proceeded to excavate a hole in 
the ground the size and shape of a very small hand-basin. 
His assistants meanwhile w-ent gathering certain plants near 
by. Ho then ordered a few banana leaves to be brought to 
him, and also a calabash of water to bo fetched fresh from the 
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nver Clean drinking ater already m tiio camp "ivas refused 
He then proceeded to line, with n double layer of the green 
banana leaves, the basin he had previously formed in the 
ground 

Two specimens from each of nine different plants were then 
handed to him From those ho proceeded to make two little 
besoms, each one about mne inches long One specimen o 
each of the nine plants was embodied m each brush I 
permitted to appropriate specimens of each plant for the 
herbarium, and he gave me their names ns follows 

Mu-ha to (Wnlthena Americana, L ), JIu-ho a (Pentns 
sp ), Ru-thi ru, 5Iu-ch6-za, Mu-tc-i, Mun do-in'-o, JIu ke ni-na, 
Mu-zi-ma, hW-ta 

When, for any reason, these particular plinti cannot o 
obtained uhen uanted, xi‘.o li made of the cou»tail stopper o 
tlie medicine gourds, as previously explained 

The basin prepared and the brushes ready, ue could 
proceed to business From the calabash by hus side he pou^ 
about a quart of u ater into tlio basin Tlicn from his me<hc no 
bag ho took up a little gourd bottlo, rtmoicd its cow-tai 
stopper, and poured afimnllquantily of Mjiatlookcdhkopoun « 
charcoal into* the palm of his left hand Ho then rapu ^ 
repented uhat njipeared to bo n j»ct 'formula of nord<, an 
finished by licking up off his hand, and nMnllosiing. a little o 
tho medicine Next he extended his jnlrn to me, aquatting 
on mj heels vj/*<i i ts oit the other lude of the basin, and 1 ia‘ 
ro> lick , tho balance he then limn on to the surface of t le 
wall r in the bairn !Kt« ixt ii* TlieiO pniceeilings were rej»eattH 
with the different medicines invohetl, until I felt con'inrei 
that tho oftextcfidid palm had liecomc perceptlMv eUalwr 
than it wai at the l>eginmnp This may l>e i«ai<l to rml t e 
fiml jiart of the three of which the ceremony con«i»ts 

Tlie >!un'-du Mfi g« now pick«l up the two liru»he*j 
boUlmg them bj the unlKiund, or aweepy , jiorllen thus Irannw 
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the handles free. With thc«c handles ho then stirred the 
mcdicmes, non floating on the" Biirfnco, n ell into the n ater, and, 
as he did bo, recited the first words of o Litany of Ceremonial 
Sm, as far as I could gather Immediately on finishing the 
last syllables of thopassagohe leant foni ard across the basinand 
pushed one dripping brush-handle into ray mouth, nith the 
nords, “Spit out jour sin.” Ko sooner had I done so than I 
found the handle of the other brush n ell betw een ray hps and 
a similar injunction laid upon me jlgain thebonl of medicine 
nas stirred mth the tno brush handles , again a similar 
formula dealii^ mth sin Ko 2 w as repeated mth the speed and 
precision of frequent practice, and again w ith its closing m ords 
1 founA the tv. o brush-handles alternately m my mouth and 
heard the adjuration to spit * Itccollceting the length of the 
hat of the different forms of unelcanness, after a httloMhilo I 
ventured to interrupt the Service and to ask the Mun'-du 
Md gu whether, considering I wanted to wnto notes, it would 
not be permissible for dno of my rctamers to tako my place 
To this no objection w as offered, and, the exchange having been 
made, the Service immediately proceeded as before, till the 
last sin had been dealt with 

Part m, or that of the Manual Acts, now. commenced 
Leamng forward, the 5I\m'-du Mu gu placed the handle of the 
two brushes against the nape of my neck (i c the neck of my 
sinful retainer), anh. then vicariously 1 had^tp suck them three 
times , then the handle of one brush was placed in the supra 
clavicular fossa, whilst the other handle was sucked and the 
form of spitting gone through Again a handle was passed 
' under one arm, thus bringing the brush agamst the back of 
the body A sweep was then made downwards, passing ovei 
the heels of the squatting figure Subsequently one handle 
was placed against the navel and the other "handle sucked 
Both handles w'ere then crossed behind the right leg, and sub- 
sequentlj behind the Mt one Tlie right and left arm were 
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similarly treated At each step the person being cleansed 
spits and repeats the rrords, **I spit out my sm ” 

He was then brushed down in front and behind, and subse- 
quently brushed upwards The Medicine Sian wetted his 
finger with the medicine and stroked the back of the patient s 
left hand, then the back of the right hand, the back of the left 
foot, the right foot between the big and first toes, and finally 
the forehead above the nose The patient repeated the formula 
The white powder (I-ra) was then produced, and drawn down 
the line of the tibial border of the right leg (mth a female it 
would have been the kft leg) , then some of it was placed on 
the left side of the navel, m the sternal notch, and on the tip 


of the nose ' 

The tip of the tongue was touched with the i ra four times, 
as also afteruarda the palms bf both the right and left han^. 
the insides of right and left index fingers, and the balls of t le 


nght and left thumbs ^ 

A medicinal plant (n’gor'-du) was placed in the patien s ^ 
palm, and he was directed to eat it The pwcet lu-thfi ko rog 
was then sifted over the patient, and he was directed to eat i » 
and the Slun'-du Mii gu was now at last free to carefully raise 
the banana leaf Lmog of his bowl containing the brushc^ 
the medicines, and the water defiled by the sin that it a 
washed off, and to carry it far from the camp to cast it awaj 
As fixed by custom, tho reward of liis services v as one 
sheep skin 


The following mstancoofapurification ceremonial was fOim 

in progress near Ny'cri, and observed bj us whilst o^itensi y 
taking photographs, as m o were strangers to all parties 

A man and his vife voro squatting on their heels outsi o 
a hut with tho Sledicine-Man in front of tlicm * 'a baby was on 
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the wife’s back ; brandies of diruba were on the ground. It 
was explained to us that the child was ill as the result of the 
sin of the parents, w'ho had eaten a certain goat in contraven- 
tion of the instructions given by the father on his deathbed.^ 
(It is an ordinary custom for a dying parent to settle by direc- 
tions that a female animal shall "bo regarded as sacred, and 
only its descendants be lulled.) 

The Medicine-Man dipped a brush on leaves in water con- 
tained in half a calabash, and sprinkled round all the patients. 
He then took the forefoot of a goat, dipped it in the gourd, and 
put it first in the mouth of the man, and then of the woman, 
saying the words, Ta-hi-ka Id-u-ni ’’(expel what is bad), and 
also other words. This he did repeatedly, the patients spitting 
each time and repeating the fcfrmula, “ Ta-hi-ka ki-u-ru.” 

The Medicine-Man then took i-ra and placed it on the 
man’s sternum,’ navel, and right foot. With it, too, lie touched 
the comer of the woman’s left ear, mad© a circle'round her 
navel, and a circlet round her ankle. 

He swept out the house and touched over the roof with 
the brush. The man and woman washed themselves with water 
from the gourd, and the woman washed the baby. They then 
went into* the hut. 

, (6). Divinatiojt ’ 

It has been seen that some of the most important procedure 
in the initiation of a Medicine-Man centres round the bestowal 
of the gourd, and instructions in the manner of obtaining 
knowledge of the wiU of the Deity through the castintr of lots 
This procedure is used more particularly in cases of mTsfortune 
or illness, in order to ascertain the cause, which is almost 
invariably the “work of a spirit,” and to prescribe the 
cure. 

‘ Thb may have » case of totem, but It did not so appear. 
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Tlic inolhod employed for o cortnm number of 
inlcrestcd in the event to ml round on the ground, vvliilo e 
Mcdicinc-Mnn pours out of hw gounl nt hnpimzard on o n 
skin n number of counters, whereupon nil present ®stis u 
count The counters are stored first into lieips of ten , ms 

piles nre thcnnmalgnmntcd so os to form new^ tu enties, sn 

fifties Til o fifties are united to make a hundred Tlio cruci 
point lies Iiilh the odd number Icft'otcr, iihen all 
as possible been sorted in this May 'These the 
full! considrra passing them from ono palm to another, am 
11 hole number of the^ counters arc then returned to the go 
Five ‘is a good number and seven a bad ono ' 

It IS stated that in case of illness, if a very bad nura 
east, a goat la InUed but not citen . ,if the patient is vciy 
indeed, a second goat is killed, and tins is consumed by 
old men and two old vi omen, os if no ono cats, the 'P'" 
not partake of tho first goat, vvhich has been ljUed lo 
solaec If tho sick man is only moderntoly ill, all eat the g 

Tho following instances of dimnation by lot came up 
our notioo Tho first two were seen on different (toys m 
homestead of tho chief Wombfigu, it being 
leading man to have his own particular soothsayer, o 
ho turns for advice Tho Mcdicme Man and ‘be mqm g 
parties were assembled on a mat, in tho heat of the ay, 
the shade of one of the huts ’ ■* 

In the first instance Wombugu was the inquiring p 
and as such assisted in pouring out the counters , ^ ® ^ 
at issue was to find out from God whether a^man w ° 

Bick was going to recover or to dio The result was, accor 
to the Medicine 5Ian, that a goat must be killed, and tue 
patient would recover ^ 

Jn the other instance, an old man was the inquire ^ 
had had it appeared two sons one of irhom possess 
shamba which was the envy of bis brother The oito 
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the shamha fell lU and died, and the brother tooh possession 
He, however, shortly afterwards also became ill, and the father 
now sought advice The oracle declared, bj means of lot, that 
the j oung man v. as ill because he bad eaten of the food of the 
shamha -which the brother’s spirit did not uish him to ha\o, 
and he must give it up Later, houever, information was 
brought that the final result of the sitting was that if the 
patient consumed the medicine of the soothsayer ho Mould 
recover, without surrendering'the coveted plot of ground 

The mother of one of our boy3,Lou-b6 a, who h\ cd at Ny ‘'en, 
being pregnant, had severe pains other tjian customary | the 
Moman was a jilasai, but a Kihuyu Medicme-^Ian Mas called 
m to he consulted He came and cast the numbers, which 
said that sacrifice was necessary The sacnfico was made m 
Kihuyu fashion. The sheep, w^ch had a white face, was 
hold m front of him, by Lou be a, on its bind legs facing the 
door of the hut , the sacrifice is aln ays thus faced Xou a’s 
wife held him behind Lou bd aSaidthepraycr, ** Ihavo taken 
a sheep ^ 0 God, accept the fat, and let none here be ill ** 
The lilcdicme Man hod exphcitly stated that the sacrifice must 
be made and paid for by the eldest son at home and not by the 
husband The cost of the treatment involved was as follows 
Value of the sheep, Rs 4 , fee to Medicine Man, R 1 , dnnk 
and honey, R 1 , total cost, Rs 6, or 7s "Cd 

In passing through a village the family was seen engaged in 
the manufacture of beer The reason proved to be that 
there had been great mortaUty in the flocks of the neighbour- 
hood The iledicme Man had been consulted, and ascertained, 
no doubt by casting lots, that the spint of a man who had hvei 
near ‘and recently died desired a dnnk offering A certain 
amount ^Mould, be poured out for the spint, and the rest 
consumed On nsitmg another homestead m the same valley, 
it was found that there also the sheep had died, and the 
outpounng of n’johi had already taken place • 

34 
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In tlie next cxnmplo of flmnntlon by lot it nas po^iblo 
to obstno moro cnrtfull), ftfl we otireehe^ were Ibe inqinniig 
pflrtK-» Tbo inrtlttr m Imnd m Ibif case was the foretelling 
of future events, much after tlic manner of IJond Street u 
bj lot instead of cards or pnlmlHtr\ 

A shnd\ ppolwnscho cn under big trees near the camp, an 
a mat placed on tbo ground The Medicine Man sat on a f too 
the others squatted A firanll fi^o in neb anco was oah 
customart and the pnscitt gi\cn fic then took from i ® 
of medicino a calabadi containing a white chalk ^ 
was held aloft and the god of K^nja and ICinnngop imoUd a 
follow H the mountains being gi\cn their Kikuvu names 
‘ The sun comes frotri % erj far I ask it to put intclligen 
into my head and inalmct mo'in aflnirs Knowledge corots 
from Ki Im jA ga or an Har* u J ask it to instruct me 
A small quantity of Uio i rawns tlieji shaken into the P® ® , 

tho soothsajer and the right fliumb plated in it and a roa 

white mark made on the outet angle of the right c>e 
The perfonner being thus consecrated thogouw! 

the lota was next dedicated A daub was placed on its ® ® ' 

and a band draw n with the thumb frpm that spot ® . 

of the mouth the thumb Was then pa«^ed round the e 8° 
the mouth and finally a broad band was drawn roun 
inaide of the mouth of the xessel with the thumb 

The gourd was then held aloft to each of the four quar c 
and an invocation uttered * 1 ask thee 0 God to ^ 
conference I call Thee to^^ltness that I give to t e o ^ 
no mterpretation other than the truth I ask ace 
instruction even as the white band of i ra 

Counters were then thrown out and counted into ®®P ^ 
The remainder was three This was taken to mean t a 
was all nght to proceed with casting lots 

The business of divination proper then began ^ 
Medicine "Man having six volunteer assistants a question ' 
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propounded Tho Medicine Man shook tlio gourd and told 
out into tho palm ol lus hand a number of dice , these he 
divided into two pile3» it being explained that one uas for tho 
white man and tho other for hi5 info One heap w as counted 
hy himself , the other by hia assistants Tho first question v. as 
“Should wo have good or bad fortune in returning to 
England The numbers wore as follows 300+C0+8, 
300+40+1 

In order to make nb mistake, tho lot was again consulted, 
and tho result of the count was 700+20+4 , 200+20+6 
Tho Modicmc Man then aaw clearly ^at the white man 
was going somewhere, but could jiot say where ‘ Ho wants 
to go homo, but whether because of, wives or*war, I'do not 
know *’ The white woman was asked how many children her 
mother had borne^ whether boys^or girls , als6, if they w ero all 
inEi^land’ Thb dice in .her Ctfso were interpreted as saying, 
“That some one had died m her village m the past “ 

The inquiry being' made, “ If tho yhite man will live to 
grow old'*” the count was 'ldO+30+2 which it was explained 
was an affirmative answer, the result being apparently arnved 
at in part by the presence ot a cowrie shell amongst tho dice 
poured out The same mtorrogation being made for the white 
woman, the 'answer wa*i again politely in the affirmative , the 
numbers mthis case being 90+3 

Further information was volunteered that ” the white man 
may commit suicide, but God will not kill him ” and that 
‘ the white woman wull not have bad luck on the journey, but 
on arrival will find important business ” Other questions and 
answers w ero given on the same hnes 

At the end of the ^6ance tho Medicine Man declined to 
empty the bbttle to allow of the counters being examined, 
wuthout a definite question being asked to justify it 

Amongst the dice which were mostly beans or stones, were 
the following objects with a history and significance Some 
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THE MEDICINE-MAN 

of them, as will bo seen, arc memontoes or thankofferings 
of important events in tbo lives of individuals, similar to those 
which may bo seen m churches on tho Continent 
A razor or scraper, meaning go and fight 
Tfie horn of the goat, whoso akin had been put round t e 
neck of tho professional bottles 

Piece of tt ood from the tree of tlie IVIedicine-Man s initiation 
Piece of slid —A piece of driving stick, with whichayoung 
man had brought home an ox carried off in war 

Lion’s tooth, given by a successful hunter, for whom t e 
Medicine Man had previously made medicine If the question 
at issue in the lot be'^one of a jonmey, the appearance of t is 
counter indicates that the traveller will meet a bon 

Woman'srtng andptcce of iHtsaisandal s^rap.vartrophies, 
indicate provimity of Masai aftd desirabibty of hostilities 
Revoher cartridge case of foreign pattern, with 
a European freebooter had shot a M’kikuyu, indicates w i e 
men near and hostilities 

Piece of ear ring of dead man, given by a young man w o 
had slam another in war, indicates “ fight and prosper 
Single coiirie shell ♦ •• 

Two eourte shells nntted by gum, indicate that a voma 
>vill bear twins 

An oierhand knot of twig indicates, under certain conditions, 
that a woman will not bear to any husband , conditions as 
follows A man has a spite against a woman He has 
on the road and she will not return his salutation, which is ^ 
manners or worse it happens again, and she increases 
insult by looking at him with half closed eyes He then goes 
to her homestead, manages to touch her head, and draws is 
finger along her garment, removing the nap This ho takes o 
the Medicine Man whoputsitmhisgDurd Hemakesme cine 
to “ bind *’ the girl, and the appearance in the lot of this t« ig 
signifies as above 
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(c) The MAKnEAcnmE of Chaems 


Belief in the efficacy of charms plays an important part in 
the lives of the Akikuyu, both men and women, few of whom 
are without half a dozen of such ** medicines” attached to the 
lower border of their broad waist-band, and scaled up in small 
sheep’s horns tlie size of the end of the thumb. A woman will 
part with her girdle, but nothing will induce her to part with 
her medicines w^ich are attached to if. Charms arc also used 
for protective purposes, 'fho charms usually, though not 
always, require to he made hy Mcdicine-JTcn. 

The following are tv. o instances * of their manufacture at 
our request : — * 

A typically weird .old man ♦came to the camp wdth his PI.^j 
assistant and his small son. He brought his'bag of medicines 
and' a calabash strung by four straps and terminating in a 
single thong ; a stool was produced and a mat, on which he 
spread Ids bottles. A charm being asked for by tho white 
man to preserve him from attacks of lions, the Sledicine-Man 
at first desired so to arrange its working that the moment the 
lion saw him it should ran away. The customer, however, 
explained that “this would hardly ans^ver the purpose of being 
able first to obtain a good shot, and the medicine had to be 
idjusted accordingly. The old man filled the calabash half- 
hill of water, and tipped powder out of each bottle into the 
palm of his hand. Into this mixture he dipped his finger and 
drew it across his tongue in the form of a cross ; he then put the 
mixture out of his hand into the water in tho calabash, and a 
portion of it into each of the four divisions made by its four 
supporting thongs, uttering meanwhile certain formnl®. He 


r “ imfortTOately incomplete, owing to tho d.fficnlty 

o£ both wotching occnroUly, «d at Ibo a^aio time tninsferrmg fully to paper 
tho rapid and complicated action of the practitioner ^ ^ 
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then got up ond unlKcil i\ feu jjird'i nuiij, , vliirhng the cflU* 
hrt«<h ivnd it<< contentH round nnd round Iiis Iicnd, na if ho 
More about to sling n stone, nnd nddrci^ing each of tho four 
quarters of hca\cn 

Red pou dcr u ns taken out of one of tho bottles, nnd ith it 
uns touched tho croun, tar, elbows, knees, nnd feet of tho 
npplicint , a black powder then followed, nnd with it were 
nnomted Ins shoulder, crown, knees, hair, feet, and head 
Tho performer took a quill from a bottle, touched some more 
powder ho had put in Jus hand, nnd stirred tho brow with the 
quill, uttenng incantations IIo then tasted thosaroepowder, 
putting tho quill in Kis mouth, and put it into tho brow in the 
calabash Tlie quill was al«o put m tho mouth of the assistant 
The quill was waxed five times round tho patient’s head 
and touched his tongue fix o times Tlie perfonners sipped the 
brexr and spat , stirred tho’brexx xxith an iron instniment and 
tasted Tho crucible xvas 8xx*ung eight times round the patient s 
head, and lie was made to tnsto tho brexx nnd spit once to 
right and left and once m front, repeating the formula each 
time “ Bad beasts, do not harm me ” He xxas mstnicted 
to sxxallow a little, and tho remainder of tho concoction was 
gulped down xntU great gusto by one of the native onlookers 
Tinally some poxi der xvas tied up in a little package to bo xvom 
The following charm xvas worked bj another practitioner 
to defend the white XX Oman from exnl — ' 

The Medicine Jlanappeared ■ttithlusattendantcanymghis 
stock in trade Tlio bag containing the bottles was passed 
nine times round the customer’s Jiead from right to left, xnth 
the invocation, “ All bad things, all bad ammals, be bound 
The bottles without the bags were then passed six tunes round 
in alternate directions , after one of the rounds they were 
given to the customer to smell, and after another, placed on 
her lap 

Two powders, red and blacL, xxere mixed in the palm of 
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tho hand of the practitioner, and touched on the h\o cjcs, 
tiro cans, forehead, and ncch of tho patient A black past© 
was used to anoint tho boIo of tho left foot, knee, clbou , back 
of neck, and head A botllo u as then passed round her head, 
and her lips, forehead, front of neck, right elbou , and knee 
touched uith a black powder Powder from various bottles 
was put into a cup of water, and she was gnen it to drink 
The bag containing tho bottles was passed round her head 
two or three times in tho satno manner as prc\ louslj , but first 
in one direction and then m another, and the bottles without 
tho bag w ere also treated in the same manner Tho medicine 
was then scAni up m a small bag the^«cam of which was 
rubbed with white powder and passed round her head and 
given to her to wear • 

It was reassuring to bo toW that after this no harm 
could result from an encounter with the SIwo sa ga of Evil 
Eye 

It IS a very usual sight to see a length of wild vino 
stretched by tho owner on high sticks along a boundary This 
indicates that medicine has been made for its protection any 
one walking underneath tho warning cord w ill be afflicted wath 
pains in tho back One of us passing inadvertently beneath 
such a charm w as made to come back while it w as held dow n 
to be stepped over 

A skull may al^o at times be seen on a stick la the middle 
of a field of ripenmg crops No explanation could be gamed 
for this except the brief and conclusive dictum “ God likes it 1 ” 

The following is an instance of a charm manufactured by 
tho laity, though strengthened and enforced by the profession 
In old days ” it w as said “ if an M’kiLuyu had seen a man in 
European dress go through his country he would have killed 
a goat put the raw fat on his eyes and placed the undigested 
food from the interior on the path hy w-hich he the white man 
had passed so that he should not again come alonty it He 
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would also have secured medicine from the Medicine Man, that 
the stranger might return by another road ” 

Midway between the charms manufactured by the practi 
tioner and the layman is the special cur»e nhich a blacksmith 
attaches to the violator of his property by putting up the 
nozzles of his bellows on the land in question 

The special powers of the tribe MVe sa ga have been alluded 
to 


WITCHCRAFT 

The powers of methcine can be used to harm your neighbour 
as well as to benefit yourself The Kikuvu word o ro-gi 
signifies both poison and witchoraft m*ro-gi is ^vlza^d In the 
following instance the medieme was one of those which, os 
has been explained, are hereditary m famihes 

When I vas leaving for England, a particular friend of 
mine brought me as a gift being the most valuable thing he 
could bestow, a small quantity of a certain plant He es 
plained that undoubtedly, during my long absence from home, 
some of my minor chiefs or headmen m my own country 
would have been cheating mo as regards the increase m tlio 
flocl s or the ladies of my harem been transgressing the nilea 
of propriety, that lus gift would be the very thing for mo 
“ You put a little of it iqto their gruel *therc is no pain or 
vomiting the man gradually becomes more and more m 
disposed eventually he dies There as no fus«, or scandal, 
or unpleasantness By it roj grandfather came to power 
by it my father held the position to daj wo hold our own 
It 13 the secret of our family ” His father had a great reputa 
tion as a 3Iedicmo-5Ian 

That man} of the Medicine Men are skilled and tinscrupu 
lous poisoners I have no doubt, tho**© with whom I haio 
become acquainted always begged mo above all things to giro 
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tlicm antidotes to tlio poisons of rival practitioners. That 
they themselves did tho like they would never admit, though 
they were prepared to concede tho fact that those ^\ho defied 
their medicine, i e. certain rites and anathemas, sickened and 
died. But it must not bo assumed that because a 'man 

graduallyfadesawayoutanddicauCter having hnd“ medicine ’* 

made against him, he has therefore necessarily been poisoned. 
Tlie Id’kikuyu seems to possess tho peculiar faculty of letting 
hlmseli go until ho is absolutely gone. A man will publicly 
say that ho intends to die, and ^vithin a fow days or weeks ho 
will bo dead. Ho docs nothing actively, but simply mopes 
about for a while, getting weaker and weaker, then lies down 
and fades out.^ 

While poison plain and stm](he is, ashaa been seen, often used, 
there are other and more subtle Acthods of injuring an enemy. 

Kear Td-su, in tho possession of one D 6 *gua wa Ki-md-ni, 
an individual under tho jurisdiction of Ka^rfi-ri, chief of 
Td'SU, 18 an object that no man living has seen, for to look 
upon it is death. This mystenous something is said to have 
been passed down from father to son for six generations, namely , 
from the JIa-tha-thi age.* It is knoivh as tho Ki-thd-si.'or 
y that which is (or was) seen.'* * Report speaks of it as’ a stono 


^ As ft cftse va on® ol mj men lold me Ho b&d by specml citcnm 

Rtsnccs lost his wives and His flocks, ftnd that now ho had just heard that his 
brother was d«ad, hethcreforo meant to dm too Had no notice been taken, 

I have not the least doubt that witbm * month he would have done eo I, how ' 
ever, formally caUed him to me and said to him, " I ha,Te heard what you ha\e 
said , vour words are tho woWa of a fool With much trouble I have, taught 
you to grasp intelligence, and now yon aay yon want to die t A spirit not jonr 
own'nas come idro you Ti say 'it is to go immediately, and you will be r^ell and 
happy If I see yon miserable, then it bas not gone, and it must be driven out 
by beatings Come every day at the third hcpur and tell me wheVher you need 
a beating by the puank" The sufferer replied that, as we were friends, of course 
ho would not die if I objected. The ovil spirit left him tho man was a changed 
hemg In a few hours I havp no doubt that he owed hia life to me ^ 

*Sco p 9 

■ We inaetM M Mr MtCttp* lor Bx-t tellioj m oboul tho oxntence of 
the K1 tha-Bu 
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■which as foufwl byjxn hnccstor of the present holder, and that 
m it aro fourteen holes, bo\ en. on the one side and seven on the 
other NoTiV.^by the Akiktiyu, the number 7, as has been seen, 
IS considered of all tho most unlucky, uhen divination by 
numbers is sought at tho hands of their Mcdicine-JIcn Hence 
this object, with its tu o sets of seven holes, naturally lends itse 
in their imagination to mystic uso of an evil character 

On making inquiries discreetly, uo little by little learnt 
that *if a man decides to bnng ruin, temporal and epintua 
utter and complete, on some one else, ho w ould go to tho ho er 
and give him a present of seven goats, and arrange for the i 
thS.-si to bo invoked In due course the guardian of the aw a 
thing, with the postulant or assistant, -would then e'vhume it 
and the two of them retire to Some solitary spot and ma e 
medicine ” i c go through certain rites for tho space of six da^ 
On the seventh day they would take the Kj thd si and, avoi 
ing observation, betake themselves m the early morning 
to a point commanding a view of tho victim’s homestead 
As Kikuyu IS a sea of hills and vales, and it is tho custom o 
the natives to build their groups of huts -ivith the protective 
enclosure high up on the sides of slopes, there is no difBcu y 
in taking up a position w here the homestead wnth its 
pants emerging at da^vn to their daily business, can be wato le 
■without the observer being seen 

Settbng doiVn in a suitable spot, the tw o men then set up m 
front of them seven sticks pointed towards the victim s home 
The KirthS si in its coverings they place hehmd their bac s, 
and, whilst there so held, it is carefully unwrapped Then the 
postulant, mclinmg one stick m the direction the curse is to 
fly, -with his other hand behind his back touches the un'^een 
thing at two of the holes and formulates in exact ■words one o 
the Seven curses permitted to him Generahties are voi 
each curse must be simple, speCifio, and direct Virtue then 
leaves the ICi tha si, take^ ihe form indicated in tho de%otce s 
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prayer, and flics to ils destination m tlio direction indicated 
by the Btich Se%Dn times this t repeated, a diflercnt Btioh 
ahgmng tho flight of each enrso Tlie Ki thd si is then ajain 
immediately cosered up in its wrappings by its auo-Btruck 
Users, working mth their hands behind their backs, for they 
firmly belies o that any accidental glance would mean instant 
death, and they get them thence 

On tho following day (tho eiglith) a goat is sacnficod, and 
both men ahavo their heads Tlio next they soparato, tho 
devotee returning homo to await tho fulfilment of his anathema, 
whilst tho guardian of tho Ki tha ai proceeds again aecrotly to 
huty his heirloom, and to mnl o, no doubt, thoao littlo private 
arrangements that will certainly justify tho popular bohof 
in its efficacy Circumstances prevented my ever getting 
into touch w ith tho guardian of tho lu thd-si, though I hinted 
that I w ished to employ it, and discreetly made it know n that I 
was ready to conform, as over, to all established custom, ritual, 
and fees The most how over, I could do w as to gather from 
several diSercnt persons acraps of information to tho abovo 
cflcct and this is now given for what it may boS\ orth 

Other methods of revenge amongst tho Akikuyu aro as 
follow & . — 

A man refused bj a gir^ may get medicifaS and ipiit it in 
her food and then no other man will wnsh to marry her 

To touchwith the footaperson of higher rank (i ki ni a) is 
gross disrespect If as in a hypothetical .example given 
young men are sitting round m a circle and a newly circumcised 
boy puts his foot on the top of armthcr that of ati older man 
the injured person may procure a hair of tho offender put it 
on grass and take it to the Jledieino "Man^who so deals with 
it that the intelligence of the boy departs and he wanders 
about everywhere without work or goods Tho insult may, 
how ever be expurgated by payment if it has been committed 
by a child, value w ould have to bd given to the extent of from 
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ti\o to four nipces V it Mould not bo considered nght to irort. 
a charm os obo\ o against a child A young naan offending 
against an old man Mould pay five rupees m compensation, 
and even Mhcro the diffcrcnco in ago was merely between 
two young men, tho younger, if ho offended, would make a 
present for fear of being bewitched 

Again, an object Mhich brings mth it a curse, such as a 
nail of tho dead, a herb, etc , may bo laid in tho path which 
an enemy is to traverse, and tho nctim falls ill accordingly 
Resource must bo had to a beneficent Medicine Man to counter 
act the charm, who searches in and around the homestead 'vith 
his horn to find tho source of ovil , tho usual sheep are killed, 
and the Milage is ceremonially cleansed One M’kikuyu m 
our service asked leave of ab&nco os Ins wife was very dl» 
suffenng from the effect of U spell placed before the door of 
her hut “ He would get,” he said, “ the Medicine Man, who 
would kill a goat, tho ‘ water inside the goat ’ would be poured 
into the gourd of the practitioner and mised \v^th his medicme^^ 
the patient would swallow the dnnk, and so all would be well 
The case,however,proving a bad one,poorICiranjui returned not 
unnaturally depressed by the expense of the treatment involve 
“Five goats,” he said, “bad had to be slain The skin Q 
the first was taken to wrap the feufferer in, and, as the mother 
in-law had eaten the flesh, it would have been very wrong for 
the husband to do so -Of the second goat, the fat had been 
given to God, and the husband had eaten the flesh The third 
animal was the fee of tho practitioner , the fourtli had been 
slam for the purification , while the fifth had been cut in two 
parts, the husband had had one half and God the other An 
instance^ of this kind of witchcraft is given under Trial by 
Ordeal 

The following cunous history was told by our Kikuyu boy 
in the intervals of watching th6 said trial “ If you think your 
*pu2I3. 
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friend 1ms died from poison ormcdicine in tho path, you go and 
watcli after his corpse has been put out in the wilds, and tho 
vizard comes and cuts off pieces of his flesli to maho medicine. 
Tho victim then comes to life. If no one is at hand the wizard . 
ynW kill him again, hut if a friend is there ho can seize tho 
murderer and bring the victim home. A friend cannot good 
medicine and apply it to tho corpse of one so done to death 
and put out, and he will then come to life. * Tlio difficulty 
in altogctlior follow’ing this story is to believe that any !M’kik6yu 
would have sufficient devotion or courage to adopt such a 
thrilling course of procedure.* 

The following appeared in the Journal Man, Juno lOOG, and 
is reprinted by 5Ir. Hobley’s Wnd permission : — 

KiMyu Medicines. By C. ir. JJobley, C.M.O. 

0/iembe.— Made of castor oil, sheep fat, honey, goat^milk, 
water of various streams inKikdyu, urine of a male and fomalo 
goat and sheep, magumo wood, tho milky sap of wild fig. 

If a person haS haimaturia, a little of this medicine placed 
on the end of the penis cures him. It is also efficacious for a 
cough. 

A little placed on the gate of a cattle boma ■will prevent 
thieves entering to^steal. If a person is sick unto death and a 
spot is placed on the forehead, on the tip of tho tongue, on tho 
navel, on the huttocks, and on the toes, he will recover. It is 
also necessary to pass somo of the medicine five times round 
the patient’s head as he lies on the ground. 

Sajuwo.— The ashes of the roots of a tree of that name ; 
the tree has milky sap, , 

If a person faints, a little of this medicine placed on the 

* Cf. Tale, Journal ef rte AnOiTojxitoiiieal vol. xxxiv. p. 262. 

> 3Ir. R. R. Srarett has been good enongK to deal ■with tbo place of 
tUonght in tho comparative stody of lelipon. See Appendix V. 
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tongue and a spot of it plnccd on the forclicid and on the ^a^ el 
will ro\ i\c the pitient 

KanuQu —Slade from aceda of a tree of that name 
Mixed itli hot \\ ntcr it 13 medicine for n cold in the head 
KxhoJiO — Made from aslica of the rooti of the luhinga tree 
Sledicino to protect cattle 

If a little 13 rubbed on the goto of the cattle homo, or tied 
on to an animal’a tail, and a thief comes to steal the cattle, ho 
mil bo caught , or if a hon comes to carry off the cattle it n ill 
bo shot 

A’laorm — Medicine to make a thin man put on flesh 
Luaxtho — Mode from the Muhukura tree 
Sledicinc to call a person If A wishes B to visit him, A cats 
some of the medicine and calls* B B, mIio may bo oven at 
a distance of three dajs’ jourhey, 13 obliged to come 

Jl/iic 7 ian;a Mitka —Made from tho leaves of tree of that 
name 

If* a person is suffering from a disease called Ngoroa, which 
IS apparently a species of temporary madness, a little of this 
medicine, taken with oil, cures the patient 

^uXoaho —Made from tho roots of a tree of that name 
If a hunter cats a little of this medicine and rubs a little on 
each eyelid be quickly finds elephants or nhat game he wishes 
It IS also said to be a good thing to put a little of the medicine 
on one’s weapons 

Mukuruka — Made from the bark of a tree of that name 
This medicine is put in a half gourd and mised ivith water , 
the gourd is then sivung round the head by a string This is 
taken by wamors during the penodio dances Its object is 
to induce some particular girl to come to him It is not 
necessary to call the girl, she is obliged to come 

2Iv.lcuyu — ^IMade from ashes of the roots of a tree of that 
name 

Medicine for gonorrhea 
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It is not eaten, but a little is applied to the throat, between 
the toes navel, biittocks, between the fingers, loirts, forehead. 

. and in two days the patient Avill bo cured. 

3f«rurt.— From a tree of this name in Ivikfiyu. 

If a little of this medicine ia put in n camp fire, no lion or 
other wild beast will come near to seize the traveller. . 
iHtnh'a.— ilade from the roots of a tree of that name. 

If this medicine is rubbed on anything that a person desires 
to sell a buyer will soon turn up to purchase, and the article or 
animal wall be sold. 

Ngondu . — Ashes of the bark of a trea of that name. 

If a person is suffering from diarrhoda he is to swallow a 
little and mb a little in a line around his abdomen and tho 
diarrhma will be cured ; it is also good for sickness during 
pregnancy. • 

Omu. — Made from tho roots of a tree called Mtanda JIbogo. 
This medicine is given to youths when they arc circumcised 
and they do not feel any pain. 

/Sfari.— The ashes of tho feathers of tho rliinoceros bird. 

This is a medicine for impotency in the male or sterility 
in the female ; it is not eaten, but a little is to bo rubbed on 
the pudenda or the penis. ’ 

This cannot he dispensed Avithout payment. 

• Ira . — white earth from Mount Kenia, River Muimbi. 

This is applied In each case when a patient has taken any 
of the other medicines and is recovering, it is supposed to 
complete tho cure. Men apply a spot of this to the nose, 
throat, tip of the tongue, but women only apply it to tho 
temples on each side of the head. , 

The above medicineswere obtained fromKahiga, aMedicine- 
Man, or Mundu Mugo, belonging to the Angara or Kahuno clan 
(Muhirika) of Kikiiyu ; he belongs to the Tuso district, near 
Karuris. 



NOTES ON PHARMACY, MEDICINE. AND 
SURGERY 

Tnoucn the Akiku^Ti give definite namw, and attnbute 
definite qualities, to a large number of wild plants, no drug, 
likely to prove of prlictical importance m Sledicine, has as yet 
been observed by mo in use amongst them They recognise 
certain plants as yielding eitetics, purgatives, astringents, 
cutaneous irritants, " poisom,” or “ medicines,” 1 1 elements 
required in the making of a charm , but there they 
stop 

This manufacture of charms is so closely associated in the 
practice of the Medicine Man mth the bona fide use of drugs 
that it js often dilEcult to differentiate between the tuo 
Surged IS not associated with Medicine It is practised by 
any one who is naturally neat-banded, and no doubt such an 
individual acquires a local reputation 

One of the commonest forms of surgical injury is depressed 
fracture of the skull, as might be expected m a countiy where 
every man and hoy carries a ** hfe preserver ” For such, 
surgical treatment is not attempted hfo case of bone-setting 
or reduction of dislocation has been met with Their surgical 
practice is confined to dealing with flesh -wounds — of these I 
have seen many saccessful cases the fadares, however, would 
not he likely to come under notice Of common accidents one 
of the most frequent is the rupture of the lobe of the ear 
after it has been distended and undergone hypertrophy 
In this case the surfaces are freshened up with the knife 
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and again brought together, when a good wiuon is u'uallj 
obtained 

Sword slashes and spear stabs aro sewn up with no regard 
to dramage, jet thej often do extraordinarily well One or 
more strong thorns arc passed through the skin and muscular 
tissue well hack from the border of the wound, and similarly 
ont through tho skin on the opposite side Tlio pith /or tho 
thorn IS made by means of a sharp iron aw I A stitch of tough 
%egetablc fibre is then passed externally, in the form of a figure 
of eight, around the projecting extremities of the thorns Tho 
surfaces of the wound arc thus brought fairly well together 
and maintained so 'Rie edges of the sl^in arc then similarly 
bored wnth tho awl, and brought neatly together by means of 
a senes of closely set scpiAlo stitches each tied with a 
reef knot Should tho patient* recover, the result is quite 
neat 

Tho key to their success seems to be in tho fact that tho 
wound IS not closed until hsmorrhage has practically stopped 
■Wounds with these people seem to heal wnth extraordinary 
rapidity, and the absorption of septic matter, to a limited 
amount, does not appear to produco tho constitutional disturb 
ance that anses in the case of the European They are by nature 
remarkably deficient in sensibibty to pain nor do they expert 
ence shock on injury to inything bko the same extent that 
we do • 

Dental practice and the details of circumcision ha\‘e been 
dealt wsth elsewhere * Circumstances prevented any observa 
tions being made regarding obstetric practice * 

W S B 

* Sec pp, 33, ICO. 
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PART IV 
FOLK LORE 
MYTHS 

The following legend is told by the Akikujni as to their origin 
and the reason for their agricultural pursuits, as difTcrentmtcd 
from those of the Masai and K*dorobo “ The Akikuyu are,** 
they say, “the descendants of ffti old man and his wife, who 
came to the present Kikuyu country from the other side of 
the great mountain of K6nya, called by them Ki li nyag^i-a, or 
Ki re 1 ra both mean the Whito Mountain While they were on 
lie slopes of the mountain they uere on the point of starvation, 
,nd the old man \sent up the summit to see God (N’gai), who 
Iwells there God on that occasion gave him sheep and goats, 
ind from that gift all tho Kikuyu flocks of to day descended 
God told tho old man that his descendants should occupy the 
present Kikuyu country, and that they should live by tdlago , 
that tho Masai should hold the plains, and should have flocks 
and herds, but that the portion of the N’dorobo should he 
the wild game of the wilderness, and nought else besides As 
a memorial of this interviaw with. God , and vo. 'WYtb, 

God’s command then given, the Akikuyu to this day pamt 
their bodies, for certain great ceremonial dances, with patterns 
resembling forked lightning ” ^ 

Another version of the ongm of tho nation 13 as follows 

" Once there was a great hole with water m it , the water 
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WHS deop in tlio centre and shallow at the sides. A man and 
woman lived in tlio shaliow water. Then they came out of 
tbo water on to the dry land, and journeyed to the Kikuyu 
country, w hich was all forest, and had many children.” ‘ 

No account could ho arrived at as to the dwellings of the 
man and his wife in the water, nor could any legend of a 
deluge bo discovered. 

The monthly changes of the moon are accounted for as 
follows : — 

“ The sun is the husband of the moon. ^Vlien the moon 
comes to maturity, the sun fights and kills her, and then she 
rises again. The stars which attend on the moon are the 
moon’s children.” 

Wo are informed that whdn the moon is ” dead,” no 
jouraej^ are undertaken, n6 sacrifices offered, nor sheep 
killed, and that, according to current belief, on the day after 
the death of the moon, w’hich is termed “ firu41*ru*mV^'ri,” 
goats and sheep do not bear. 

1 See elm p. 9 



FOLK TALES 

{Sinff. Jio-gd-nu, pi. ^ *<?«««) 

The stories wUiclx follow were etated by the narrators to have 
been told to thorn as children by their mothers, or by tho 
elders of tho tribo ; much astonishment was shown that tho 
white woman should caro to hear anj'thing so childish. Tho 
source from which each talo Is derived is prefixed. In two 
cases tho same story was met \fith again in a different part 
of tho country ; in theao instances both versions are given, 
their variations being of some interest. ^ 

Tho not iidteq.uont absence of proper names for tho 
dramatis person<s is curious, and at times perplexing, more 
especially in such a talo as that of tho " Four Warriors.” 

The tales have been transcribed as far as possible exactly 
as they were narrated. In very rare instances, not more 
than two or three at most, slight alteration has been made 
where the language was somewhat primitive for modern 
taste, but all temptation to embellishment or polish, oven 
when the stories are most inconsequent, has been strenuously 
resisted. They may therefore be tahen, good, bad, or 
indifferent, as the product of the Kikfiyu brain, with this 
reservation, that they have in reproduction been subjected 
to a process of double translation. They were either told 
to me^ in Swahili by those to whom it was a foreign 
language, or, when the narrator spoke Kikdyu only, 
translated into Swahili for my benefft, and in either 
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case have teen of course Again translated for the English 
reader The descriptive pou er, m Inch oven so, as u ill be seen, 
IS by no means contemptible, can hardly fail to have suffered 
in tho process 

It has not been without hesitation that these offspring of 
tho African brain are introduced to a northern sphere Will 
tho reader hear thorn in imagination as they v ero told to tho 
writer ? Will ho picture himsolf at noontide on some hillside, 
under tho shade of a saored tree, gazing over tho landscape, 
with its httio brown dncllinga and nponing crops, away to 
snowy Kenya, "where God dwells”? Or it may bo he is 
seated m tho homestead towards evening, under the eaves 
of one of those same little brown huts, surrounded by happy 
mothers and httio children, and wlule some old damo tells 
tho story the flocks come homo to bo m safe keeping for the 
night Best of all, he may form one of tlio gathering, when 
tongues are unloosed, round tho camp fire after dusk has 
fallen , the flames light up dark faces, and beyond the circle 
the boles of great trees are seen in the moonhght, wlulo the 
mournful howl of the hyena is heard In the distance seeking 
his gruesome meal Then as the reader thus lives m spint 
amongst the surroundings which gave them birth, he will at 
least deal tenderly with these romances of nature, these 
half clad children of a sunnier clime 



THE TALE OF THE MAIDEN WHO WAS SACRl- 
ITCED BY HER KIN, AND WHOM HER LOVER 
BROUGHT BACK FROM BELOW 

Told hy NA-GA-Ttf-TJ, Mother of one of the herds 
of the Chtef N*Dc 1 Tp 

The sun ^as very hot and there ^^as no taint so the crops 
died, and hunger was great? and this happened one year, 
and again it happened a second, and yet a third year the 
ram failed , so the people all gathered together on the groat 
open space on the hilltop, where they were wont to dance, 
and said each to the other, “ Why does the ram delay in 
coming ^ ” And they went to the Medicine Man, and they 
said to him, “ Tell us why there is no ram, for our crops have 
died, and wo shall die of hunger ^ ’ And ho took his gourd 
and poured out the lot, and this he did many times , and at 
last he said, “ There is a maiden here who must be bought if 
rain is to fall, and the maiden is Wan ji m The day after 
to morrow let all of you return to this place, and every one 
of you from the eldest to the youngest bring with him a goat 
for the purchase of the maiden ” 

So the day after the morrow, old men nnd young men all 
gathered together, and each brought in his hand a goat Now 
they all stood in a circle, and the relatiOM of Wanjiru stood 
together, and she herself stood in tho middle , and as they 
stood the feet of Wanjiru began to sink into the ground , 
and she sank to her knees and cned aloud, “ I am lost ” and 
her father and mother abo cned and said, "We are lost”. 
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it Iho*!© ulio lool C(1 on pre^^tcl clo^o, nnd placed goats in 
0 keeping of Wonjfni’H father and mother And Wonjfru 
enl loner to her nalst, and uho cned aloud, “ I nra lost, but 
uch rnm mil come ” , and she sank to her breost but tho 
m did not come, and she said ngntn, “ Much ram v, ill come , 
lon she sank to her nccl , and tho ram camo in groat drops, 
id her people would ho\o rushed fomortl to save her, but 
loso nho^tood around pressed into Ihcir hands moro goats, 
id tho^ desisted 

So she Slid, ‘ Mj people ha\o undone me,** and sank to 
ir eyes, and as one after another of her family stepped 
imard to save her,* one of tho crond would give to him or 
jr a goat, and ho fell back And Wnnjini cnednloud for tho 
st time, ** I nm undone, and my own people have done this 
ling” And she \anishcd f^om eight, and tho earth closed 
per her, and tho rain poured doivn, not, ns you sometimes 
(0 it, in showers, but in a great deluge, and c\ cry one hastened 
> tlicir ow n homes 

Now there was a young warrior who loved Wanjiru, and 
D lamented continually, saying, ** Wanjiru is lost, and her 
ivn people have done this thing ” And ho said, ” Where has 
?anjiru gone ? I will go to the same place ” So ho took 
IS shield, and put in his ow ord and spear And he w andered 
ver the country day and night , and at last, as the dusk fell, 
e came to the spot where Wanjiru had vanished, and ho 
tood where she had stood and, as ho stood, his feet began 
3 sink as hers had sunk , and be sank lower and lov er till the 
round closed over lum, and he went by a long road under the 
arth as Wanjiru had gone, and at length ho saw the maiden 
}ut, mdeed he pitied her sorely, for her state was miserable 
,nd her raiment had perished He said to her, “You 
?ere sacrificed to bring the ram , now the ram has come I 
Pill take you back ’ So he took her on his back hke a child, 

.nd brought her to the road he had traversed and they rose 
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together to the open air, and llJblr feet ^tood once more on the 
ground, and ho said, “ You shall not return to the house of your 
people, for they have treated you shamefully.” /\nd he bade her 
wait till nightfall ; and when it was dark ho took her to’ the 
house of hia mother, and ho asked his mother to leave, and 
said ho had husincss, and ho allowed no ono to enter. But 
hU mother said, ‘‘ Wliy do you hide this thing from me, seeing 
I am your mother who bore you 1 ** So ho suflered his mother, 
but be said, ‘‘ Tell no one that AVanjiru is returned.’* 

So she abode in the house of his mother ; and then she and 
his mother slew goats, and Wanjiru ate the fat and grew 
strong; and of the skins they made gnrnlerits for her, so that 
she was attired moat beautifully. 

It came to pass that the noxt day there was a great dance, 
and hat lover went Nvith the thrsng ; but his mother and the 
girl waited till every one had assembled at the dance, and all 
the road was empty, and they came out of the house and 
mingled ^ith the crowd; and the relations saw Wanjiru, and 
said, “ Surely that is Wonjiru whom wo hod lost ” ; and they 
pressed to greet her, but her lover beat them off, for ho said, 
‘‘You sold Wanjiru shamefully.” And sho returned to his 
mother’s house. But on tho fourth day her family again 
came, and tho warrior repented, for he said, ” Surely they are 
her father and her mother and her brothers.” So ho paid 
them the purchaso’price, and ho wedded Wanjiru who had 
been lost. 



THE STORY OF THE LOST SISTER 


The two tales which follow aro clearly varying versions 
of tho samo story. They were obtained m different parts of 
tho country, tho first from a young man, tho second from an 
old woman It is somewhat interesting to compare male and 
female points of vieiv The boy dwells in detail on the beauty 
of the hairdressing of tho hero, whilo the woman elaborates 
sympathetically the straits to which the hero is reduced with 
regard to his food supply in the absence of the heroine, thus 
making clear tho othenvise pointless ejaculation of the sister 
in tho first version as to the whereabouts of the gruel The 
chronology is obviously more probable in the second than m 
the first stoiy 

The Story as told by Son of the Chief Mowofi 

A long time ago a young wamor and his sister lived 
together in a hut They lived alone, for their parents hod 
died when they were children, and the Hut stood by itself , 
there were no other homesteads near The name of the 
young man was Wa ga cha ra i bn, and the maiden was called 
M’wer'-u Wagaoharaibu had beautiful bair which reached 
to his waist, ‘ and all the young women admired him greatly, 
so that he often went away from home to a long distance 
to see his friends, and M’wer'u was left quite by herself 

Now one day when he came back after he had been thus 
away, M’wer u said to him, “ Three men came here last night 

1 See frontispiece »Ieo p 26 
tM 
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•when I -was all alono, and each had a chib and each had a 
spear, and if you go auay and leave mo all alone I know 
that they -will come back and carry mo off.” But Wagacharaibu 
only said, “You talk nonsense,” and ho -went away again 
as before And the three men came back, as MVer'u had 
said, with the three clubs and the three spears, and they 
took hold of the gitl by the ncek and by the legs, and they 
lifted her up and they earned her an ay. IVIien Wagacharaibu 
came homo again he went to the house and found it quite 
empty, and as ho went ho heard a girl’s voice crying from 
the opposite hillside, and the voice was the voice of his 
Bister, and it said, ” Wagacharaibu, fiicn have come and 
earned me an ay Go into the hut, you will find the gruel 
on the stool.” And Wagaoharaibu cned aloud and said, 
** Who will shave the front ot>my head now you are gone, 
for we have no neighbours t »* And ho plunged into the grass 
after M’ncr'u, and the farther ho went the farther she was 
earned away from him , and be heard her voice and she 
heard hu voice, but they could not see one another , and 
he follow ed and follow ed for one month, and ho became very 
hungry. And he wore a hat such as men used to wear in 
the old days , it was a piece of goatskin, and it had two holes 
cut in It and strings to tie nnder the chin, and the skin stood 
out over the forehead so that ram could not touch the face , 
and you may see %uch hats even doav among the mountains 
where there are many trees and much ram, and among the 
Masai So Wagacharaibu cut a piece of the leather and 
ato it, for he nas very hungry, and he felt strong agam , he 
went on and on a second month, and agam a third month, 
tni the hat was all finished . and then he took his garment 
of skm and he ate that, and so he went on a fourth month 
and a fifth month, until he had trareUed one year and four 
months, and the cape was finished Then being agam hungry, 
when he came to a big homestead he went inside, and he 
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saw a woman cooking food and he begged a little, and she 
gave him some, but she did not hand it to him m a nice 
vessel, but in a broken piece of an old pot And that night 
he slept there, and the nest morning he iient out with the 
little son of the woman to scare the birds from the crops, for 
the grain was nearly npe, and ho took stones and threw them 
at the birds and as he threw a stone he would say, “ Ply away, 
fly away, little bird, like M’wer'u has flown away, never to 
be seen any more ” And the little boy hstened, and he 
went home, and when Wagacharaibu was not near, he told 
his mother the words the stranger had said, but she paid no 
attention to the tale"of her son and did not listen to it, and 
the next day the same thing happened again, and the third 
day the woman n ent herself ta the fields and she heard the 
■words of Wagacharaibu, “Hy away, fly away httio bird, 
hko M’wer'u has flown away, never to be seen any more,” 
and the woman’s name was M’wer'u, and she said, “^^7 
do you say those words to the birds ? ” And ho said, “ I 
once had a sister named M’w er u, and she w as lost, and I ha\ o 
followed her many months and years, but I have never seen 
her again” And the woman put her hand over her eyes 
and she wept, for she was indeed his sister, and she said, 

“ Are you truly my brother * ” for she had not known him 
so changed was ho by his long tra\cls, and she said, “Irulj 
your hair is unkempt and jour clothes ard not ns they •were, 
and I did not know jou, but you shall bo once more dressed 
as in time post, and I shall sco if you ore my very brotlicr 
Wogacharaibu ” 

So she went to her husband, who had cirned her nwoy 
in the old days, and she got four sheep and three goits, and 
the four sheep were killed, and Wagacharaibu ate of the 
flesh and became big and strong once more, and his si«ter 
took of the fnt and dressed hi* hoir, and put it on ins shoulders , 
and of the three goats two were black and one was white 
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and ahe made a capo, and she took a apear and gave it Jiirn, 
and it was the epcar winch her husband had earned «hen 
he came to the little hut when she was alone, and gave it 
to her brother She put on Ins arms brass and iron armlets, 
and ornaments on lus logs and round hw neck, and then phe 
said, "Now 1 ®cc that jou are indeed my brother 
^Qgacharaihu " And the husband of M’ucr'u loved 
Wagacharaibu dearly, and he ga\o him twenty goats and 
three oten, which was much more than the pneo of Ins sister, 
hut ho gave it because of the affection ho boro him, and he 
huilt him a hut in the homestead and gave lum thirty goats 
to buy a wife And Wagacharaibu bdught a maiden and 
brought her to the hut, and the goats of Wagacharaibu 
mctcased and muUiphod, and ho took ton of the goats and 
his 8istcr*8 husband gave him tAcnty goats and ho bought a 
second wife, so that Wagacharaibu did not go back to hia 
old life any more, but lived with the sister he had lost and 
With her husband 


The Story as told by (he old Woman NaqatOu 

Once upon a time there were a brother and sister who Uved 
together, and the mother died leaving many goats, and the 
brother looked aftSr the goats in the daytime, hut in the 
evening he went away from home, for he w as very beautiful 
and had many friends The name of the girl was \Va chd ra, 
the nsme o! the hKtthec TVa m’wd a 

Now one day when the brother returned Waohdra said 
to him, " Two men were here yesterday, and if you go away 
and leave me they wnll carry me o2," but ho said, "You 
talk nonsense ’ and she said, ‘ I am speaking the truth, but 
when they take me X will bear with me a gourd full of sap 
which 13 hke fat and along the path I will let it drop so that 
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you can follow my trail ” ^ Now that night when WamVea 
brought the goats home, Wachera made a' great feast and 
gruel, but again he went away And when WamV^a came 
back next mormng he found the homestead empty, for his 
sister had been earned away as she said, but he saw the track 
where drop by drop she had let fall the sap which is like fat 
And Wam’wea followed over hiJl and down dale, and ever 
and again he heard her voice crying from the opposite hill side, 
" Follow after where you see the trail ” The folloiving day 
the sap began to take root, and to spnng up into little plants, 
but his sister he saw not And at last he returned to his 
home to herd the fleJek, and he took them out to feed, but he 
had no one to prepare food for him when he returned at night, 
and if he himself prepared thoifood there wns no one to care 
for the flocks, so he slew a goat and ate it, and when it was 
flmshed he slew yet another, and so on till all the goats were 
finished Then he killed and ate the oxen one by one, and 
they 'lasted him months and years for the flock was large, but 
at last they were all gone, and then he bethought him of 
his sister 

Now the plants which had sprung were by this time grown 
to trees, which marked the way she had gone, and so ho 
]oumojed on for one month and half a month, and at the end 
of that time he came to a stream, and by tlio stream were two 
children getting water, and lie said to the younger, “ Give 
mo some water m your gourd," but the child refused , bat 
^the elder child spoke to the younger and said, "Give th© 
stranger to dnnk, for our mother enid if over you see a 
stranger coming by the way of the trees ho is my brother 
So ho and the cluldrcn went up to the liomcstend and 
he yaitcd outside, and Wochdra came out, and ho know 
her at once, but sbo did not know him, for ho was not 

* Tlio wild gourvi when ripe eonUin* • toH ia which It* Tl i* 

rnlp iB»cml>Vi tlie li jul 1 (at ehtiliwil by melttns llw »licei ** lalh 
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dressed as 1)01010 -with oclire and fat , and ho came into 
her hnt, and she gave him food, not m a good vessel, but 
in a potsherd, and he slept m the hut, but on the floor, 
not on tho bed 

Now next day ho went out with the children to drive away 
the birds from the crops, and as ho throw a stono ho would say, 

“ Hy away, httlc bird, as Wach6ra flew away and never came 
bach, any more,” and another bird would come, and ho would 
throw another stone and say the same words again, and this 
happened the next day and the next for a whole month , and 
the children heard, and so did others, and said, “ Why does 
he say tho name Wach6ra ^ ” And they went and told their 
mother, and at last she came and waited among tho grass and 
listened to his words, and siad, ** Surely this is my brother 
Wam’wea,” and she went bacl/to the house and sent for a 
young man, and told him to go and fetch WamV^a to come 
to her, lor she said, “ He is my brother ” And tho younig man 
went and told Wam’w4a the words of his sister, but he refused, 
for ho said, “ I have dwelt m the abode of my sister, *and she 
has given me no cup for my food but a potsherd," and he 
would not go in And the young man returned to Wach6ra, 
and told her the words of her brother, and she said, ” Take 
ten goats and go again and bid him come to me,” and the young 
man took ten goats and said, Thy sister has sent these ten 
goats ” but Wam’wia refused, and the young man returned 
And Wach^ra said, “Take ten oxen and give them to»iny 
brother,” but Wam’w^a would not , and Wach^ra sent him 
tea cows, and again ten cows, and still Wam’wea refused to 
come in And Wachdra told her husband how she had found 
her brother, and how he would not be reconciled to her, and 
her husband said, ” Sendhim yet more beasts,” so Wachdra sent 
ten other cows and again ten more, tUl Wam^\ da had received 
forty cows besides the goats and the oxen which Wachdra had 
sent at the flrst, and the heart of WamSida relented and he 
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came into the house of his sister. And she killed a goat, and 
took the fat and dressed his hair and his shoulders, 'for she 
said, “ I did not know you, for you were not adorned as 
before.” 

After Wam’wea had been reconciled to his sister, he decided 
that eight ^vives should be ^ven him, so the husband of Wach^ra 
sent to all his relations round about, and they brought in goats, 
and Wam’wea bought eight girls, some for thirty goats, some 
for forty. Other relations all came and built eight huts for 
the wives near to the dweUing of Wach^ra, so Wam’wea and 
his wives dwelt near the homestead of his sister. 



THE FOUR YOUNG WARRIORS 
Told hy an MTCikiSyu in our aerviec 


Four young varxiora built a hut (thin-ghni *) and lived 
together, and tvr’o of them were brothers, tho sons of one 
father, and the other two wero also brothers, tho sons of 
another father. Now one day one of tho young men came 
to the hut and he said, “ Thejo is a very bad beast, a hyena, 
in tho road near here” ; and ono of tho frionds said to him, 
do not beliovo there is any such beast near hero, for I 
have not seen ono, and if thcro were 1 should not bo afraid 
of him.” To ■nhich tho first replied, ‘* If you \viU go td sleep 
to-night in the road, I wU give you in tho moming»ono ox 
and ten goats,” So his friend said that ho was not afraid 
and he A>ould sleep that night in the road as had been said. 
He therefore spent hia time making lus sword very sharp, 
and he took his spear, and made that very sharp also, and 
when evening came he went out on to the road and laid down 
upon it and went to sleep. 

Now he who had first said there was a hyena remained in 
the hut, hut the other two young men of the thingira, ono of 
whom was the friend of this first warrior, and the other the 


friend of the other warrior, found a big tree near tho place 
•wKete the young man was asleep, and climbed up into it to 
see what happened. Now as ho lay on the ground asleep 
his sword stuck out from hia side, and it was 4ery sharp. 

' ”‘5 ‘““S’;” ” ‘ ”'™s “ b.,hoW tleoping _ 

taen and boys ot one or more homesteads, n. 118 ® 
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And threo^ hyenas came and looked at him When the first 
one drew near he saw the snord and he was frightened and 
ran away back to his hole But the other two hyenas fetched 
yet another, who was very big and strong, and he attacked 
the sleeping man But the man awakened and sprang np 
and thrust his sword into him and he died Then the next 
hyena came on, and he put his sword into him, too, and he 
also was slam And the fourth hyena, when he saw that his 
friends were dead, was afraid and ran away 

And in the morning the other two v amors came down 
from the tree and they said to their fnend, “ How is it that 
you are still here ^ And he showed them the bodies of 
the two hyenas he had slam Then they all went back to 
the hut, and those who had tratched told him who had 
remained how the wild beasts had been slam, and so the first 
warrior was obliged to pay one ox and ten goats as he seid 
that hp would do 



A TALE WHICK INCULCATES laA'DNESS TO ANIMALS 

Told ly the old lEowan Nao\tOu 

Once upon a time a >oung man marned a girl named 
Ka cliam*>bi and brought her home, and the girl grew m*w C-h ' 
in her shamba, and when the m’w^h das ripe she gathered 
it and brought it to her home->tead , but a little bird called 
Kan-i-d-ni-han'-ga* came bj «nd picked up grams of tlio m’w di 
and ate it , and Kacham'bi picked up a stone and threw it at the 
bird, and said, ** Go away, don’t cat mj gram ” And this 
she did three times, and the third time she broke the leg of 
the bird And the bird said, “ Because jou have broken my 
leg, harm wall come to you ” And he flew aw aj * 

After a while KachamTii became lU and boro a child, and 
the old woman who tended her went down to tho stream to 
get water to wash the mother and tho new bom infant And 
when she got to tho stream what should she sec but tho 
Kaniomkan'ga m the mid^t of the stream, spluttering with 
his wings and tUlowing water over him , and decked out 
like an M’kikuyn with necklaces of beads , and tho old lady 
was so astonished at the sight that she stopped to look at 
him, and forgot all about the mother and tho baby waiting 
m the hut , and another old woman came down to ask what 
had happened to her, and why she did not come back, and 
she, too, stood and gated at tUo bird in bis ornamentsi and 
forgot to go back, and a third came, and a fourth, and then 
^ Fine gram 

• Boimbed s. » >n»ll ^ 
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the rest of the people of the homestead all came down to the 
stream one by one till there was no one left m the village 
at aU 

And at last KachamT>i said, “ I must go myself and see 
what IS happenmg ” So she got up, put down the babe 
into the bed, and left the hut , and when she came to the 
stream, what should she see but all the people gazing, and 
in the midst of the stream uuth all his ornaments, the 
Kaniomkan'ga whose leg she had broken Now the bird, 
when he saw Kacham'bi, sbpped out of the stream into the 
grass, and up to the hut, and found it empty, and he perched 
on the bed, and took the child's throat m his beak, and 
pinched it till the babe was suffocated, and when the mother 
came into the hut, there was the bird and her dead child 
And the bird flew up to «a tree, and all the people 
looked on, and he said, “I have done this to the woman 
because she would not give me gram and broke my leg * and 
I said I would work her ill, and so I have slam her child ** 
Then Kaoham^i brought out corn and spread it on the ground 
plentifully, and the Kani6mkan'ga ate and ate And uhen ho 
had estten he flew back to the hut, and *' made medicme,” and 
perched again on the bed and the child breathed once more, 
and he said, “ Because you have given me corn m plenty, I 
have given you back your child ” 



THE GIRL AND THE DOVES 

Told hy the old Woman NAOATtju 

A)KO ago a girl cluld called Wan-ji-ru was beaten by her 
nother so severely that her back was broken and she died, 
xnd the dov^ — (dn-tu-ra) — cam© and ga\hered up her bones 
amongst the grass, and joined them together bj’ means of little 
chains like women wear, and *1)00 who was very clever joined 
her back together. And she bacame alive again, and they 
found a house for her in a cave by the riverside. 

Now three children came down to the opposite bank, of 
the river to get water, and on© was the younger sister of 
VTanjiru ; and when the gourds were filled they each helped 
the other up ‘with them on to their backs to carry home. 
Rut when it came to the turn of Wanjiru’s sister, they refused,* 
for they said, “ Your mother beat your sister and killed her, 
80 we wtU not help you,” and they went away, and the little 
girl sat down and cried; and as she cried, Wanjim came out 
of her home among \h 6 stones and came across the water, and 
took the gourd and helped her to put it on her back. But 
she said, ” Do not tell any one at home that you have seen 
me — and this same thing happened many days. At last her 
mother noticed that thfe child always came home after the 
others, and she said, ** Who helps you ta lift up your gourd I 
Surely you are always last ? ” And she said, “ I went among 
the grass, and there slipt.it np myaelf.” But her mother 
persisted, and at last the child told, and said. ” I have seen 
my sister Wanjiru, who was dead, and she has helped me.” 
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So tho next daj «hen tho children ^^ent down for uater, <ho 
father and mother went too, and hid among the grass, and 
waited, and when Wanjiru came, as was her custom, to help 
with tho gourd, thej sprang up and seized licr and took her 
home ^ 

Then tho doves oil gathered together and flow to the home 
of Wanjiru, and they said to tho mother, “ Giv o us the cliains , 
you wear as ornaments,” and tho mother refused So then 
thoj took back the chains they had given to make Wanjiru, 
and the one who was /in expert took out from her head the 
long chain he had put in to join up tho bones of her back, and 
all her bones fell to'pieces ogam as before, and the doves flew 
away Tlien the mother took all tho bones and put them m 
tho cave whore Wanjiru had hved 

And the doves came once more and put Wanjiru together 
again but they said, “You must^ot help your sister when 
she comes for water ” But when she thought the doves were 
not looking, and the child came Wanjiru helped her as before , 
but tlie doves saw her and said again, “ You must not help 
j our sister, or we thU again undo our work and you tViU die ’ 
f So Wanjiru reframed 



TIIE STOKY OF THE GREEDY HYENA 

1 Told hj a email Boy^ Servant of one of our askar'is 

Tim Hyena made fricntU with the Sun-gd-ra * and eaid to 
him, “Get mo something to cat.** And tho Sungdra first 
brought him a akin, hut tho Hyena Baid,*‘That is not nice.” 
So tho Sungdra said, “ I wtU find you something rea?iy good.*’ 
So ho climbed a tree and brought him down some lionoy, 
and the Hyena liked it ironiensely, and ato quantities, 
and he made tho Sungurh fasten up his mouth uith pieces 
of stick, so that nothing should escape, and he lay there for 
ten months^ and tho animals came and oflcrcd to take out the 
stitches, hut ho said no. At last tho Ki-hti-ru * came, aAd him 
he got fo take out the skeners, but the Kihdru became en- 
tangled in a\l tho honey which camo out and could not move v 
and there he lay on tho ground for six months until tho rain 
camo and washed it away. 

Then the Kihuru went and got a gourd which has, white 
juice inside, looking’ hk© melted fat, and fie dipped some grass 
into tho juice, and he went where all the hyenas were assembled.* 
The hyenas saw it, and said, “ Where did you get that fat ? *’ 
And he said, “ Among the stars.” The hyenas thought they 
would get some fat too if the,Kjhuru would take them. So 
all the hyenas took hold of tho Kihfiru— some by his ^ving3 
and some by his legs and his tail, and mounted ■with him up 

» Su^ura, Ml anitnil acsenbea hy tb« Akiktiyu as tesemblmg a smaU cat • 
taa aad -nrhite aaderaebtb and having a abort tail; sometimes translated 
“rabbit.” 

» Kibiiru-desctiKed as a big hud— tho neci. wlHte. the rest of it black 
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and up in the air to get the fat as they thought, and when 
they were a great height up the Kihdru said to the hyenas, 
“Can you see anything below' ? ” And they said “No.” 
Then ho shook them all off, and they fell and fell from the great 
height to the earth, and they were all killed, so that there 
would have been no hyenas at all to-day if just one had 
not escaped, with only a broken leg ; and she became after- 
wards the mother of all tho hyenas there are now, butcher 
children were bom lame just like their mother, and that is 
the reason why all hyenas hmp as you may see to this day. 



THE ELEPHANTS AND THE HYENAS 

« Told by a small Boy belonging to our Camp 

The elepLants once went to take salt, but one lady became 
ill and could not return with the rest. Now the others saw 
a hyena’s hole, and they confided the sick elephant to his 
care, telling lum to look after her till she was better. 

But the hyena betrayed his -trust, for when a baby elephant 
was presently bom he thought* it looked so good that he 
ate it. ^ 

So when her friends came back the mamma elephant 
told them what the hyena had done to her child, and they 
were very angry, but they said nothing, only told, the hyenas 
ihat presently the elephants were going to have a big dance, 
and invited the hyenas to come and see it. And one hyena, 
went home and consulted his wife as to whether he should 
go, and she said, “ Yes, go certainly, for there will be much* 
food.” Now when the day came ishe elephants danced and 
the hyenas looked oh, and a baby elephant, who was standing 
and ta^ng to a baby hyena, said, “Can you root up thatf 
tree 1 ” And the hyena said, “ It is far too big for me.” 3ut 
the little elephant said he could do ft, ‘and he went and rooted 
np the tree at once. All the elephants gathered up and 
began to fight the hyenas. ^ Now. the hyenas had gathered 
together the bones 'of * many dead am^ put them in a 
hole, but the elephants -went and got? these and'’ made 
them into clubs, and the elephants fought the hyenas and 
the hyenas fought the. elephants, till the hyenas were all 
39 '• , 
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dead, and the elephants lay down exhausted and wont,to^ 
sleep. ^ 

But just one of thn liycnas escaped, the hyena who had 
consulted hU uifo, and ho nent homo and beat her most 
sorely because she had advised him to go, saying that them 
would bo much food. Then, being much beaten, 'sho ran 
a^ay, and took refugo with the elcphiints, but they said, 
"You are no friend of ours”; so she had to go back again 
to her husband, and he beat her again, and that is the end. 

The moral is, it neyer pajrs to give advice ; but that is 
English, and not Kikuyu. 




STORIES COXCEIl^^^^G THE RADTBOW (MTJ-KUN'-GA 
irBT5-IlA, LITERALLY SSTAKE-RAIN) 

The followng two stories deal w'ith tlic Rainbow, in its 
mythical aspect o£ a predatory monster which lives in water. 
Our first introduction to this animal was during a visit to 
one of the* falls of tho River Sagana,* near the chief 
Kitongi’e. As wo stood in th© gorge, looking at the falling 
water, from below the natives related a somewhat incom- 
prehensible story connected with a “ bad beast which lived 
in the pool at tho foot.” Tins beast ” came out,” they 
said, “ at night and climbed a certain tree on tho Jjank,** 
which was pointed out. It also ate people. It had at 
one time travelled to the great lake of Naivasha, a distance 
of some forty miles, journeying all the way by water, but 
it had now come back again to its homo in tho falls of tho 
Sagana. When we had scramibled up the cliff to the top 
of the fall, we found the boys lying on their stomachs on tho 
edge of the rocks, and gazing earnestly down into the foam- 
ing torrent beneath ; they beckoned eagerly to us as we 
approached. “ If we would look below,” they said, “ we 
could ourselves see the monster.” Bending eTs far as possible 
over the seething mass of water, there became visible in its 
spray a particularly clear and beautiful rainbow, the violet 
tone of which, either in the hue itself or its reflection, in the 
pool did not. with a little imagination, look unlike a snake- 
like body lying in the depths of the water. It cannot, 
however, ho asserted that this particular resemblance is 

» Named ty us the Kitoogi Falls, in ^ absence ot any definite natWe name. 
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necessarily the origin of tho legends, m view of the fact 
that there are stated to bo many such rainbon monsters, 
and they Il^ o m lakes as ncU as m waterfalls 

Other information gathered at various times is as follows 
“Tho rainbou in tho water and the sky is not the animal 
itself but its picture ** (? reflection) — “ \Vlien it comes out 
at night its tail remains in the water “ Another descnption 
stated “ When the ram comes, tho rainbow puts its head 
out of the water and lies on its back and turns red and is 
reflected in the sky , at other times it is green It eats goats 
and cattle ” ^ 

A legend was related by yet another authority, which 
tho narrator was careful to explain was “ not a rogano but 
said to lia\e actually taken plSce, though he himself could 
not vouch for its truth ” rainbow which lived m the 

Lake of Naivasha came out of the water at mght and stole 
the cattle of the Masai, who lived m a village not far from 
its borders When it had done this, not only once but twice, 
the young wamors prepared for its reception— they made 
hot their spears m the fire and awaited its coming Now the 
only vulnerable part of a rainbow is the back of its neck 
When therefore the monster once more made a descent on 
the cattle, the young men carefully judged their aim and 
plunged their spears into his neck behind his liead and the 
rainhow, being thus wounded, fell dead 

After this it is prosaic to be merely told “ that if you 
walk under a rainbow you will die,” and that “ when the 
rainbow appears it stops the ram ” (a somewhat mce inversion 
of cause and effect) “The people of old days say God put 
it there because, if there was very much ram, every one would 
die ” The native last quoted had been brought in contact with 
missionaries In translatmg (he ** rogano ** the Kikuyu name 
Mukun'ga M’bura has beenJrcpt It will be seen that the 
monster sometimes figures as a man and sometimes as a snake 
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It Tvas naturally ot the great«t interest on returning 
homo to find that similar stories regarding the devouring 
propensities of the rainbow, and also in some cases of its 
connection with a snako, arc told by people as widely scattered 
as the inliahitanta of New Zealand, Burmah, Dahomd, and 
abo by the Zulus.' 


THE GIAKT OF THE GREAT WATER 

Told by an M’KxKtiYn employed aa Porter 

TnERi: -was once a small boy who was herding tho goats, 
and his father came and pohrtcd out to him some long and 
luxurious grass, and told him t® take them there to feed. So 
ho pastured them there that day, and took them there again 
the day following. Now tho next day while tlfo goa^s jrore 
feeding tho o\nier of tho pasture appeared, and ho said to tho 
boy, “ VThy ere you feeding your goats on my grass And 
the boy said, “ It is not my doing, for my father told mo to 
come here.” And he said, “ This evemng I will go to your 
father’s house aud talk to him ” Now the owner of the 
grazing ground -was a man very big and tall, and his name 
was Mukun'ga M’Biira, so in the evening he came to the home 
of the boy and he* said tO the father, " Why were your goats 
eating my grass when you could see I had closed it ? ” ® 

The father said, That is my affair ” So ho said, “ As 
you hove dnnn tJna,, L •K'iA. iJi ytmi -poxjp’ie,*’ 

which the father xephed, “ You shall do no such thing.” So 
the young men made sharp their swords and got ready their 
spears, but Mokun'ga M’Bura was too strong for them, tmd he 

' See Tylor, PrmiHre Cvlturr, voL i, p 294, ed. 1003 

* . e. had piit ttp the usual signs to show that laedjcine had been made to wotoct 
Itirom trespassers (seep 271). ' 
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ate the father, and the joung men, and the ^\omen, and the 
children, and the oxen, and thQ goats, and then he ate the 
house and the bams, so that there was nothing left The 
only person who escaped was the httle boy, who ran away and 
hid in the grass so that Mukun'ga llI’Bura did not see him 

Now he made himself a bow and shot wild game, and 
became very strong and built himself a house , and at last he 
said, when he was full grown, “ Why do I stay here * I am 
big and strong Muhun'ga M’Bura, who killed my father and 
aU my people, still lives ” So he took his sword andmade it very ^ 
sharp, and went to the district where Mukun'ga M’Bura hved, 
and as he drewnear he sawhim coming up out of the greatwater 
wherehehved He shouted to him “To morrowlwillcomeand 

kill you ’* And he went back and ate more meat so as to be 
stronger than ever The next day he went again, but Mukun'ga 
M’Bura was not to be seen , but the third day he met him 
agam„and he said, “ You have killed all my people, so I thII 
kill you^,” and Mukun'ga M’Bura was afraid and said to the 
wamor “ Do not strike me with your sword over the heart 
or I shall die, but open my middle finger,” so the wamor 
did so and he said, “ I^Iake a big hole, not a little one ” And 
the wamor made a big hole, and out came first the father, 
whom Mukun'ga M’Bura had eaten, and then the young men, 
and the women, and the cattle, and the sheep, and the houses, 
and the food stores just as before And Mutun'ga M’Bura said, 
You will not now kill m© ? And the wamor said, “ No, I 
will spare you for you have restored my father, his people 
and Ills goods, but you must not again eat them ”, and he 
said, “They shall be safe” 

The wamor and his people went back and rebuilt their 
homesteads, but the wamor thought to himself, “Nov tins 
u nn gaM Bura la big and strong and very bad He has eaten 
ma^ people Ho may como again and destroy my father ” 
o e called the young men and asked them to come and 
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fight Mukun'ga M’Bura \nth liin, and they all made ready for 
vrar and went to the homo of Mukun'ga MTura. lie saw 
them coming and said, “ Whj* aro you here to slay rao 1 Have 
I not given you hack your people 1 ” But tho warrior re- 
plied, “You aro very evil ; you liave killed and Cviten many 
peofjlo ; thcreforo you filmll die.” Tlien they all fell upon him 
and slew him , and cut off hw head and hen ed his body in pieces . 
But a big piece separated itaeU from the rest of tho body, which 
was dead, and .went back into the water, and tho warrior re- 
turned to hia homo and told his -brothcra that ho iiad slain 
Mukun'ga M'Bfira, all but one leg ; ** but to-morrow, “ he said, 
“1 will go into tho water and get that leg and hum it.’* And 
tho mother besought him not to go, but the next day ho went, 
and when ho got to the plac<i there was no water to bo seen, 
• only cattle and goats, for what ipmaincd of Mukun'ga HI'BOra 
had gathered together hia children and taken all tho water and 
gone very far, bat tho beasts he bad not taken, but left behind. 
So the warrior went back and brought his people, an& they 
gathered tho cattle and goats together, and took theta back 
to their own homestead. 
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Tia: SNAKE rnoM the great 'water 

TM by 5Io M, a young }\oxnan, a relattve of the 
Chief X’DufsT 

Two warriors went to look for One wa-'» called 

Wft du anndtliootherWa m’t\cr' i,* and ns they travelled they 
saw A girl in the road Now sho was not beautiful, for she 
had lost one cjc, but Wam’per'i liked her, and the girl olso 
liked Wam’v-erl , so lie took her to bo his uifo and proceeded 
no further in las search But Wadfia said *' Why do vou takfe 

a girl who has ono ojo missing I ** ^Vnd ho proceeded further 
on hi3 foumoys Now os ho went on his uay ho saw a young 
boy, and ho said to him “ Do jou knon an^ maiden in this 
countryside 1 ” And tho boy rephod, “ No, I know of no 
maiden, eveept, indeed tho maiden Wa shti ma butshoisnotto 
bo thought of, for she docs not like young men " And Wadua 
loumeyed again and ho met an old man, and he soid “Can 
yon tell mo n hero I can find a maiden * " And he sold, “ There 
lano girl but Washuma and she ^nll speak to no man ” Again 
he met an old noman and she told him the same tale of Wa- 
shuma that she would not bo n ooed by any man At last, on 
the eighth day he met a young man and he yet again spoke of 
Washtima in the same manner So Wadua inquired of him 
where the home of this Wn^ihuma might be, and he said. 
On the opposite hillside where you see the smoke ascending ’’ 
Wadua went that day and slept that mgbt on the road , 

’ literally loa of the Stm end eon of tho Moon — common names. 

812 
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and alter three days he came to the houpc of Washuraa and 
tarried outside, while the girl hcrecif wa-i in the flmmba. 
Afterwards she came in and cooked food, and came out and went 
to the storehouse and got “ Bir-oc'-o ” and cooked it. and carao 
and gave it to the stranger. But lie would not take it, and she 
went again to the storehouso and took “ beans,” hut ho u ould 
not ; and then gruel, and stiU he would not ; hut she did not 
think of milk, and when she brought milk lie drank it, and she 
offered him more, but ho^said,* '! it is feufiicient.” 

Kow the father of Washhma returned, and the goats and 
oxen came in for the night, and the girl took Wadua into the 
homestead that ho might sleep, and she said to him, ** If you 
should hear in the night a great noise, do not go out.” And 
he said, “Why 1 “ Washhroa said, “ Because a great animal 
like a snake comes every night«and kills and cats the oxen.*’ 
And the animal was called Mukun'ga Jl’bura, and its home is 
in the water. - • • . 

So Wad6a slept in the house ; but in the night, when ho 
heard a great noise ho got up and took his spear ; but 
Washimo took him by tho arm and besought him not to gd.* 
But he w'as too strong for her, and ho went out, and he saw 
the snake, and took his spear and stuck it in the back of the 
neck, 80 it died, add he camo back to the house and he said 
nothing. . • , 

And in the moVning, when tho birds began to chirp, the 
father went out to see the cattle, a-nd he found the dead beast, 
and he said, “ Who has done this 1 ” And the girl told her 
father. And he sent out, when all the young men were gathered 
on the dancing green, and he set them a distance, and he said 
to the youths, “ He who can ruu^this distance and return, he 
it is who has slain the Mukun'ga I^Bbura.” So they ran, but 
some fell and some panted like sheep ; hut when the rime 
camo for Wadua, he ran and returned and beat all the other 
youths. And the father said, “What shall I give you, since 
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you have slam tbo boast t ” And ho said “ I look for a wife , 
give mo your daughter ** 

But tho father said, ** If a man has asked for my daughter, 
I have said to him, ' Tetch tho ny o ya * ” * So Wadfia arose 
and i\ent to tho big uater, and Washuma stayed on tho bank 
and looked on , and Wadua went, and tho n ater rose to his calf 
and his knees and hia ^v aist, and then to his chest and neck on 
eyes Washuma thought he Mould be dro^vned, but Wadua 
went right under tho u ater and stayed there, and he did not die 
Washuma waited, and when mght came sho slept there , 
but m the morning sho said, “ Surely he is dead ” , ar^d she 
turned to go But as she uent she heard a great noise in the 
water , and she looked round, and went back and saw Wadua 
and many others coming out of the water, and sheep and goats 
innumerable , and the water had all disappeared * and Wa ua 
returned ivith tho girl to her home 4nd he divided t e 
sheepcand goats and he put half of them on one side an 
half of them on tho other, for they could not be counted or 
multitude and he took one half for himself and the other 
half he gave to the father of Washlima, that be might have 
her for his wife 

* Nyiya ya ndge desenbod os a b g white and blacL b rd of whicJ^ 

yonag men wear the feathers , 

• It was explained in answer to a quest on that the Tamshing of tho 'ra 
{Nothing to do with the slaying of Unicun ga U b ra 
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The following series of stories deals with two mythical 
heasts or monsters, the N’joii'gc and the 1-li-mu. In one of 
the stories they are synonymous. The N’jeng6, it was stated, 
is an aiumal which lived in old times i it was about the size of 
a sheep, had four legs, and W'as covered with hair. It fed on 
shamba produce, and it also ate meat. In the first story it 
plays the part of fairy ** gedmother ” ; in the second, it is 
described as unth hair and beard, and fills the r61e of ogre, 
and is called Hlmu. 

The lUmu proper, however, takes the form of 0^ man, 
either normal or abnormal in shape, and talks like a man, 
“hut is a beast.” His body is either wholly or*in part 
invulnerable. His great characteristic is that he feeds on 
human flesh. 


THE STORY OF H’WAM-Bt-A AND THE N’JEN-Gfi« 

Told by N’jXh-oe, Son of the Chief ainuat 

O.WX upon a tiiso there tree a man niamed! a wife, 
and she bore him a male child ; and he married a second 
wife, and she also bore him a male child. And after a while 
the first wife died. Now the name of the eldest son was 
ilVambia, and the name of the second was also ll’wambia, 
and ho was known as ^IJwambia the Less, to distinguish him 
from his brother. 
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Is'ou ^^llpn tlio Itto bo^B wcro nbotit twelve nnd ten} ear’, it 
hnpponc<l that tbo nnitnnl known os N’jcngi came from 
tho wihls, nnd nlo the food m the fields ; bo tlio two brothers 
went into tho woods, nnd M’wambm tho Elder mndo a. snare 
to catch tho JJ’jcngi', nnd M’wambin the Less nlso made a 
snare at a hltlo distance away. Xow an K’jong6 came into 
tho snare of JI*w amhia tho Less, and ho released it nnd killed it 
and ate it And an camo Into tho snare of JI'w ani- 

bia the Elder, but ho rclensetl it and did not kill it , ho let 
it go free into tho woods, and the two boys returned to the 
village and said nothing to their father 

Now tho mother ‘of M’wambla tho Less went into the 
fields and gathered sugar cane, nnd put it into her basket on 
licr back and brought it to the house, nnd tho father took a 
largo piece nnd gave it to !iis«,cldcr son, but to the younger 
ho gave a smal! piece, and tho }ounger said, “Why havo^ 
you gi^en mo n small piece nnd my brother a big piece * 

* And ho said, “ Because jou have a mother, vrliiJo the mother 
of your^’ brother is dead” Then M’wambla tho Less said 
to his father, “Como into tho woods”, nnd he showed him 
tho two snares, nnd told him how lie had killed tho N’jong^ 
w-hich ho had caught, nnd how M’wambia the Elder had 
let hi3 go And tho father was very angry and upbraided 
hia -elder son, because tho N’jcnge was very fat, and be 
chose a tree, tall, with a straight stem, and madtf him climb 
up it, and then ho took sticks nnd stuck them into the ground 
around the tree with the points leaning inwards towards 
tho tree, and made the points sharp, so that if the boy 
descended or .fell down, the points would run into bun 
and he would die , and he went away and left M’wambia 
m the tree 

Now Jl’wambia stayed m the tree for twenty days, and 
at the end of that time an N’jenge came and said, “ Man' gi ^ 

’ mcazung could bo found — 19 simply o D&mo 
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Ki-hu-tH”' AnclM^^amb^a said, “I am not Man'gi, I am 
M’wamWa ” And the K’jcngo took one spike and carried it 
r\\ay, and ten K’jonge came and each took one spike and 
carried it away ; and at last the ^?’jcng6 camo whom Ww ambia 
had set free, and he said, “Man^gi And he said, I am 
MVambia,” and lie told him bon he lind -^et him free. And 
the Is’jengd, when he heard thw, carried aw ay all the remaining 
spikes ; and M’wamhia gradually unloosed the grip of his arms 
around the stem of the tree, and slid to tlie bottom. And 
the ^^’jenge made a hole open in his side, and out camo 
a big sheep M’w ambia took some fat to eat; and at 
first ho could not cat it for he was so weak, and was 
very sick; but afterwards ho ato a little, and then n little 
of the leg, and then next day he ate another leg, and the 
sheep lasted him for food four days , and at the end of that 
time the N’jeng6 opened his side again and there camo out 
a* goat, and that lasted for food four days, and thcnathcro 
came out two goats, and these lasted three days, for M*w ambia 
had grown stronger and bigger ntid there then camo an ox, 
and the IJ’jeng^ ato too, and M’w ambia grew- still bigger and 
stronger, and the N’]eng6 said, “Go amongst the long grass 
and jump “ And 51’wambia went amongst the long grass 
and jumped twice, and N’jengc said, “You are not yet strong 
enough , and they ate another ox, and then he said, “ Go ard“ 
jump again’'; and'ho went and jumped four times And 
he said to him, “ "What would you like to possess ? “ And he 
said, “ A goat “ And the N’jcnge opened his side and gave 
him one hundred female goats which had not borne, one 
hundred female goats which had borne, one hundred young 
goats who knew their mother. One hundred male goats^one 
hundred fat male goats, one hundred sheep which had not 
home, ono hundred sheep which had borilo, one hundred 
voung sheep who knew thgir mother, ono Inindred male sheep, 

' t Tre® or bask 
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ono Iniiulrcd fnt mnlo nheop, one Imndrcd con-s ivliidi lioij 
not borne, one bundred cou« nhicli lind borne, one liundrc 
cnlvc^, ono lumdrcd oxen, ono hundred fnt oxen 

And tlie N'jengi Bald to 31’unmbfa ngatn, “^Vhnt o 
you ^^nnt ? ” And M*UAmbia repbed, “Women “ 

And the N’jingf gave Intn two hundred goat* and two 
liundrcd oxen to buj women, and JlVambfa bought one 
hundred women And the N’jengi said agam, “ Wiat do j ou 
want ? ’’ And he nnid, ** 1 want nothing more ’* 

Then ho went to tlio Gum n\er, and ho built a big vil age 

for Ins wncB and hi* oxen and his goat* Hut no children were 
jet bom, BO SINiariibla went and tended the goats, an le 
pat on a hillstdo where ho could eoo them all, for they were 
many • 

Now tho mother of M’wamWa the Le«* said to her 
daughter, “Take a bag and go and get xcgetables 
the c^iild went to get tho vegetables, but could see non© , nn 
sbo walked and walked, and at last she saw M’wamWa sitting 
on tin? biUsido herding goats, and sho called out, “ That is 
our M’wambia who was lost” And he said nothing An 

then eho called out again, “Tliat is our M’wambla who was 
lost ” So ho spoke to her, and lio asked, “How are they a 
at homo, my fatlier and mj father’s brother * ” She sai , 
“They arc well”, and sho saw his village and his ^vlves 
and cattle , and he took a goat and killbd it a^d cut it up 
and put it into her bag She walked twelve hours, and came 
to her home As she came to the homestead she called 
out to her mother, “ Bnng me the cooking pot to cook the 
vegetables ” And her mother brought a little one, and she 
said, “ Bring me a big one ” And she brought a bigger, and 
the girl said, “ That is not big enough ” And the mother 
said, “ Do you Trant the one in which we cook meat * ’ and 
she said, “ Yes ” And she said, “^What kind of vegetables 
have you got that you want so large a pot I ” The mother 
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• 

opened the bag and san the meat, and she said, “ You have 
stolen a goat ” And she said, ** 1 ha\ o not stolen it ; it is from 
M’^ambia ” And she said, **Do not tell a lie MVambia 
IS lost ” And tlio girl said, “ I have seen him, and the day 
after to-morroiv you shall como and see him too ” And she 
told ho\\ she had seen him and his many goods So tho next 
day they cooked tho meat and ate it, and tho day after they 
all -went together to see H’tiamhia, his father and his father’s 
brother, and tho mother and the father’s other Mifo, and 
M’wamhia tho Less and tho girl, and all tho family And hen 
they came to i\hcre M’wambia was, they saw him sitting on 
the hill herding goats, and there was & river between, and 
M’w ambia took a stnng and ho tied a goat to tho ond of tho 
stnng, and threw it across thejivcr And tho fothcr took hold 
of it to go to jSl’wanibia , and jis ho was being pulled across 
the nver ho was drowned, because he had been cruel to his son 
But the others got across safely, and when they camc^to tho 
Tillage of M’wambla and saw his many goods, they stayed 
there and made their homo with him And after ^ while 
il’w ambia said “I have many men and women m my home- 
stead who do work ” And he gave his relations work to do , 
one to mind the goats, one to mind the young goats, and one 
to work in the fields And he said " I will go away for a 
while and see if they do their work well" And he -went 
to another Tillage *Bnd there slept for five days And when 
he came back to his homestead he saw some fat, and he said, 
"What IS this fat on the ground’ " And he looked and 
iraw on iSihf wad’ tfde iesrf of A'^jenge’, and he knew that his 
fnend the N’jeng^ had come to the viUage while he was aw ay, 
and his relatives had kiUed it And he said no word to them, 
but he said to himself, “My luck is gone, because the N’jeng4 
13 dead with whom I am of one heart ” And he took a stone 
and a knife and made his kmfe very sharp, and he killed 
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*t]io cattlo, and tlien ho took the knifo and plunged it in his own 
breast, for the N’jcngc A\as dead 

A similar storj uaa told m a different district by the girl 
Mo s6 ni, a rtlatise of the Chief N’du i ni The differences 
were as follows The father assisted in sotting the snares, 
the children were both the sons of ono mother, the jounger 
brother, who was named N’jer'-u, found out that jM’wambia 
liad freed the N’jengc and extorted blackmail for preserving 
silence, m a shape of a part of the food of his elder brother 
The father saw that ^rwambta was growing thinner, and on 
demanding the roa^in the stor^ came out The hero was 
not impnsoned in a tree, but stoked out on the road m the 
form of a cross w ith ono hundred and ten spikes The animals 
came ono by one, the lion, ^lio mongoose, the leopard, the 
buffalo, and the elephant Cach asked m turn why SlVambia 
was thus imprisoned, and being told the reason, each pulled 
out a spike Finally the N’jengd appeared himself and 
removed the remaining spikes M’wambia subsequently 
went back with the Njengd to his home and tended his 
goats 'When the family came to see him they were draivn 
across the stream with a leather strap, with the evceptioa 
of the father, for whom only a grass rope w as used, and he 
was accordingly dro^vned The story ends with a prosperous 
instead of a tragic note all remain at the Ifome o^the N’jenge 
and grow rich 
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THE STORY OF THE GIRL WHO CUT THE HAIR OX' 
THE K’JENGi. 

Told htj IvAR Ab'-JA, a young IfTtXuf/u tn o^tr service 

Once upon a timo a young uamo^ sent his littlo sister 
to ietch wjiitsr Irom the nver, and in brin^in^ tlio water sho 
let the gourd fall and broLe it, and her brother uas rerj 
angry, and said, ** You have lyrokcn the gourd , go away and 
bnng tno bach, instead of it tlys hair of the N’jeng6 And 
the httlo girl ran away a long distance, for sho wos afraid her 
brother would beat her, and m the rond sho met an N^enge 
He was Tcry big and his hair was very long, and ho was called 
I li mu * 

And when they got to the bouso ot tho N’jengS ho took a 
stick and struck w^th it on tho ground and a holo opened, and 
out of it came many cows aud goats, and tho girl oto and then 
tho N’jeng6 struck again, and the rest of tho cows and goats 
all vanished And tho same thing happened again, and she 
ato yet more,* and became big and fat Then the N’jeng6 left 
homo and went away on a journey Now tho N’jeng6 had 
a child— a boy . and the boy loveq the httle girl dearly, 
and when bis father was gone he paid to her, " Give me 
your ornaments” And sho took off the beads she wore 
round her neck and arms and gave them to him, and he put 
them on one side . and then lie too\ a strong smelling stuff 
and plastered it aU over her neck and head, and said ” Now 
fly. for my father has gone to coUect firewrood to make a fire 

and when he comes back he will eat ycju ” ’ 

41 
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And tho girl fled from tlio house of the N'jo^S^ 
lUmu Iind collectid two fncnds, N'jeng6 like Inmsclf, on 
thoj had all gone to get firewood to make o fire and ha^o a 
great finst and eat the girl, and as aho fled she met on the 
road tho first of these had N’jcngi carr^ mg a bundle of sticks 
towartU the house, and ho said to licr, “ Aro jou the htt c 
girl of tho N’jengi ? ” And she aatd, “ No, that little gir 
had armlets and brnctlets ” And he let her go on, and then 
she met tho ncTt fnond and tho same thing happened again , an 
last of all she met Ihmu himself, and he looked at her 
if she w as the child lie had caught, and ho saw that she ha no 
necklace and no armlets , and he came near and smelt t le 
fitrong smelling Btuff, and he was persuaded that it was not t le 
same girl and he said to her, “♦! want some one to shase mV 
beard and cut mj hair ” For bo had a long beard and long 
hair behind So she shaNcd his beard and cut bis hair, on 
put Ho hair she cut off m her bag and Arcnt on h®** 
and came back to her mother*^ bouse 

When she came to her homo she saw her brother who a 
been so angry with her and gave him the hair of the N jenge 
as bo bad asked but not long afterwards a young wamor 
came to buy tho girl for liis wife, and ho gave the pure ase 
money to her mother, thirty goats, and she went away wi 
him to his house for she loved him But before she went s e 
said to her mother, “ Don’t give mj eldeA brother the goats 
for he has heha\ ed cruelly to me, but keep them and let 
my younger brother have them ’ for her mother had also 
given birth to another boy, and she w as fond of the child 
but her other brother she did not love And when the gir 
was gone the eldest brother came to the mother and said 
“ Give me the goats ” , and the mother said “ No I shall no 
give them to you for they were paid as the marh of your sister 
and she said you w ere not to have^them for you were angry 
wuth her because she had broken the gourd and told her s e 
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THE TALE OF THE FORTY GIRLS 

Told by Naoatiju, Mother of one of the herds of the Chief 
N*DufNi 

Foety girls went to get firewood. As they came back 
single file along the ‘road, they met Hlmu, who has one foot 
and walks with a stick, and his other foot comes out at 
the back of his neck, and he'h{{s two hands. And his body 
is like iron, so you cannot lyirt him. And the first girl he 
came to .•mid, " Do not eat me, eat the next ” ; but of each in 
turn h^e took a finger, and the last one he ate altogether. 

Now before they went home all the girls went to have their 
teeth ddomed,^ and as they came back they met a man 
on the road, and they asked him whoso teeth ere the most 
beautiful, and he looked at them all and he said, ** Tlioso of 
Wa-shv-shi and Moirc*wa-nyi-na ; and these two girls uere 
sisters by the same mother. And they met another man, and 
asked him the same question, and he said the same thing — and 
a third and fourth gave the same ansver. “And when they got 
to their homes they asked again, and the fathers and mothers 
still said those of Washishi and MoinSwanylna, so the other 
girls were sorely grieved. 

The third day they again all went to the wood for firewood, 
and they made a big hole by a sacred tree, and each of the 
girls went in in turn and camo out again, and the two sisters 
vent last, and Moirdw anyina camo out safely; but when it 

'EcbtL n? ***** lo wljat practice tbb refers « The word emp’oyed wr»s w*ni *• 
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cume to the turn of Washishi slio went in nnd the others 
pfled on firewood and earth on top of her and buried her 
alive. 

Now her small brother kept cows near tho tree, and Wnshi- 
shi heard tho tramping, and she cried out, “Do not bring the 
COV.S where they will tread on me.’* 

And the boy went home and said, “There is some one 
crying out near tho sacred tree.” Now as the other girls 
returned they had made “medioino,” and drank it, so that 
any one who told at home what had happened to Washishi 
would die. 

The next day the hoy went again, and Washishi called out 
once more, and then he knew it was his sister, and said, 
I have heard Washishi.** 'So tho father and mother and all 
the relations went and dug .out WasMshi. She was very 
thin, and her clothes were worn out, and they brought her 
*homo, and she rested many days. .. ■» 

. Then she got three gourds and filled them with milk, one 
with the milk of wld animals, one with that of cow’sl'and one 
with that of goats ; and her father called all the other girls into 
the house, and Washtshi got the tail of a wild animal and put 
it into the jar of milk from wild animals and sprinkled the 
girls, and they went to sleep ; and she sent to all the fathers 
of the girls and said, “ Yovrr daughters buried me in a .bole 
because my teeth were more beautiful than theirs, and if you 
do not give mo presents they shall die and never wake again.*’ 
So they brought her many goats. Then sho put the tail of a 
cow in the jar of cow’’b milk and sprinkled them with milk, 
and they all w'okc once more. 
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THE JtAN WHO BECA5IE A HYENA 

Told by the young Woman MosdhT 

A \otrNo man called Ihmu went on his journey to look for 
a wife, and coming to a certain homestead ho saw a maiden, 
Wanjiru by name, w^iom he admired greatly , so he said to 
her, “I should like to buy jou,” and she consented She 
therefore went back with him tcvhis home, and ho poid three 
oxen for her to her people — p black one, a white one, ond 
a,dun one ^ 

' But 'Then she came to his house he remained with her only 
three days, and on the fourth he went a long journey into 
the wilds and stayed away many months , and while he was 
in the w oods ho had no food but the food of carnon beasts, for 
be lived, hke a hyena, on dead men 

And after the end of this long while he returned home and he 
found that his wife had borne him a child during his absence, hut 
she herself was poor and neglected and bad no clothes to wear 
Now one day the wife, Wanjini went lout to “work m her 
shamba, and she left her child in the house, and her husband 
stayed behind in the house also, and when she came back she 
looked round for the babe but the child was nowhere to be 
seen, for behold, whilst the mother was at work, Himu had 
seized her babe and devoured him And Wanjinrwas much 
afraid and she fled into the woods and chmbed up into a tall 

'ly Bervant N jBrg® who w&9 ti'AHslatiag here 8&id this wm not Kih 
^tom ho should have given the man- age port«>n first The girl rephed It w 
the story , 
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tree, and there she stayed at the top. Arid 
herseK, “The chUd is dead, and I aha 1 d,e 
™Ued like the spirits of the dead,* and f 
three days. At last Ilimn came to the foot of , 

Wanjini cried aloud, “Alack, for the black “ ““<1 
white or: and the dun oxt” for for these oxen she had been 
sold to lUmu and lUmu gaaed np into the tree and said, i 
see a ■ kisambo' * anrong the branches.” So they remamed 
for seven days, till her four brothers heard the waihngs of their 
'■ sister like the spirits of the dead, and they came and saw 
Wanjiru above and Ilimu below. Now the body of Ihmu was 
such that though he looked as other mdn, parts of it were as 
iron, ■whicbi no apear could toucK, but parts again were as t a 
oE olber men, first a band a3.ot iron and then a band again of 
flesh. And tho brothers o! Wojijiru came up, two on one side 
of Ilimu and two on the other, and Ilimu m the middle ; and one 
'struck him with his spear, but he hit on a band of iron, »and his^ ^ 

• spear turned back, 80 Ilimu was unhurt ; but another cried out, > * 

** Strike below the arm,” and a third struck below the arm, 


where Ilimu was as other men, so he fell dead. 

Kow when Himu was dead, Wanjiru came down from the 
tree, and her brothers saw that she was thin, miserable, and 
unclothed, and they said, “ This was a young warrior who 
came to woo you, how then has he became changed into a 
beast 1 ” The gifl Wont home -ttith her brother, and they 
killed a sheep and put clothes Upon her and ornaments, and in 
time a young warrior again came and saw Wanjiru, and bought 
ler.® She went home with him and she lived with him, and 


* “ p. 210 

» Dosenbed as * “ Bm&U beMfc. long tail, UTosmtxees” (t squirreU 
» Objection being taVen to the girt Wmg Bold a eecond time, as contrary to 
Kikuyu custom. K’jargo explained that “tins Mould be done by relations when 
the intending husband did not know that the marriage prico had been previously 
paid.” In thalnstauco thera m we apparently no reUtiona ol the deceased husband 
to claim tho widow. ^ ^ 
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in two years, counted after tho manner of the Akikdyu,* a 
child was bom. But when the child was still a babo tho father 
turned from being a man and bocamo a hyena, and devoured 
first tho babo and then tho mother Wanjiru. Such is tho end 
of tho tale. 

Asked if the girl Wanjiru was not like other u omen, becauso 
each of tho ^ arriors u horn sho wedded ceased to bo a man and 
became a beast, tho girl narrator replied that “These things 
happened not bccauso of Wanjiru, nor of any one else, it was 
tho work of God, for God did such things, ns tho tale tells us, 
in tho days of very long ago.” 

^ * 6«o p 40 



Gatiicsing to discuss Hut Tax 
1 he sheep hive been brought in as payment In kind. 



CONCLUSION 


KlKliYU UNDER THE ENGLISH 


Tins book bcLs notbing to do with tho politioal state of East 
Africa. It is, liowcvcr, impossible to take leave o lo 
'Aldkuyu without giving some thought to the stupendous 
change in their environment brought about by tea ven o 


the white man. , • ^ j 

Tho Akikuyu are not unnaturally fearful lest^ their land 
should be taken from them by the newcomers. It is the fulfil- 
ment of a solemn promise to point out to the people of Englan 
that all reclaimed land in Kikuyu, whether under cultivation 
or lying fallow, is private property, and to make knoivn their 
rgent request that it shall not be given to others. Kilrdyu 
laa for tho moment been declared a native reserve, but it does 
vot thereby follow that any individual native is guaranteed 
jecurity of tenure. 

The result of British dominion, which has at present the 
widest bearings, is the abolition of tribal war. This has un- 
doubtedly in many ways great advantages, but tho fact must 
be faced that wo have thereby deprived the men of the nation 
’v?-Uae of tho greatest stimulants to exertion, and taken from 
them their natural responsibility for the defence of their 
homes. ISo'^iung marks in its way more clearly the change 
from the old regime to tho now, than the fact that the women 
now work in the fields without protection. Formerly, even in 
days of comparative peace, a band of their male belongings 
would always have been seen grouped on some luUtop near 
at hand, watching, reivJy armed,' for the slightest signal of 
distress. In tho present era a man who has wives to work for 
42 
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him without occupation. It Accms certain that matters 
will eventually adjust thcmHclvcH, through the fact that the 
extinction of war will render monogamy compulsory, hut that 
time is not yet. 

The usual solution offered is that all natives must learn to 
work. The Akikujni are by nature an industrious people, not 
only are the women always well occupied, but the men can and 
will work when necessity arises. Their milter is agriculture, 
and therefore, unless driven by poverty, they resent being 
taken out of their ow n land to act as porters to distant districts, 
or for Government work ; but none of tho settlers with whom 
wo camo in contact complained of lack of labour. No man, 
however, bo ho black or wliile, works continuously without 
some object to bo attained. Th» wants of tho Alciku)^ ore 
^easily satisfied, and tho stimulus to cnort is accordingly 
smoUl Even low wages exceed many times tho cost of food, ^ 
which io the only necessary outlay. Regular labour is 
tlierefor© objectless. 

Allowing, therefore, that tho native will network of his own 
free will to tho extent that tho European, who is dependent 
on his labour, feels to bo essential, how is tho situation to be 
met ? One school of thought argues that under no circum* 
stances should compulsion be brought to bear. Tho other 
holds that the native is in tho position of a child, and that no 
child, either for his own sake or that of othefs, is allowed to be 
wholly idle. These persons would support a reasonabIe.*«i'&d‘ 
limited amount of well-paid labour. Compulsion is none the 
less real, if recommended by philanthropists disguised under 
the form of increased hut tax, a method which, with certain 
advantages, has tho drawback that it may result only in added 
labour on the part of the women. The M’kikfiyu is the slave 
of custom. He admits that he is the weaker, and must adopt 
the white man’s ways, be they good pr bad. All he asks is 
to be made clearly to understand what tho white man’s customs 
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He ..U “f " X — 

is hia essential nature to do 80 . ■« ilm fact that the 

^vhite and Hack in East Africa one 

Government hne never hitherto eom.,tently follmted any 
line of policy cither to rvhito or black. 

There is yet a third and attractive method »' ““'''"S 
problems connected >vith native labour ^1'“ 
neither to be compelled to, work nor to he 
idle. He is to be stimulated to aeamre 

impelled to labour ct Ids own freewill merder to ' 

‘h!t he is to be encouraged to abandon the simple e for dm 
emplen ways of civilisation. Tlic spectacle of the imtive 
nspired with new wants is not, so far, it nmst o 
in attractive one. The Kikuyu chiefs have become nch oi i g ^ 
to the practice by which thcy«ccivc a percentage of the bot , 
tax -a-hich they collect in their area. In the few instances in 
^vhich they have ahown'a desire to copy the whito man, o 
firet acquisitions are European clothes, which aro eminent y un 
suitable, and ahorse toaddto their retinue, which maybe seen 
being led, while its owner prefers to walk. In rare instances 
ambition rises to a stone house with an iron roof, a possession 
which, in the instance we saw, w'as obviously a whito elephant. 

’* It is ^fficult to suppose that the desire for increase of 
luxury will not bring with it a drift to the towns. The charm 
which Nairobi had for our Swahili retainers was most striking. 
'jet^fwUho an evil day for the Akikbyn if they also fall under 
the baneful attraction of the native bazaar in connection 


with European centres of population. 

It is too early as yet to speak of the effect of Christian 
missions in Kikuyu. The earliest stations are in the hands 
* • of Italian Roman Catholics, but devoted work is being done 
by emissaries of the Church ilissionary Society. Even those 
wh6 aro not altogether, in sympathy with missionary labour 
may yet feel that if the abandonment of primitive life cannot 
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be a\otdp(l, it js nt Icnat well that clmngM sliould come in 
connection with a high idcil, and that the I ngliBhmnn should 
bnng w ilh him not onl> of hit worst, but also of hi« bc^t 

If It bo asked how the Akikii^ti tlicin>sc!\cs regord I nghsh 
domination tin pnmnrj answer is that tlie> natiinlly 
nsaocinto it with hut tax, and so recent it strongly Hirco 
rupees per liut is the amount demanded bj the Protectorate 
Gos ernment and this is therefore the tax pi} able b} tbo poor 
man who has ono hut onl} Two and a lialf to four or five 
mpecs IS the sum w Inch can be obtained for a month of labour 
Tho natiics arc quite willing to idmit that the} have in 
return tho benefit of socurit} How fir thiir is appreciated is a 
matter of individual taatt TranquiHit} has niturall} greater 
attractions for tho weak than for tho strong The} themselves 
will tell }ou that some liked the old order of things m this 
respect while others prefer tho new Tho shortsighted 
dosiro of tho Pngh^h authont} to destro} the native admini 
Btration of justice has bcoa dealt with chew hero 

Tho question is not unfrcqucntly asked Is there any 
possibility of a native rising ^ It seems highly improbable that 
the Akikuyu oven if they desired to do so would c\er achieve 
sufficient combination for a united attempt to throw off 
British rule but it is quite conceivable that if unwisely dealt 
with from headquarters the native might be inspired to moke 
trial of strength in a way that would issue in ternl^e tragedy 
in the ease of isolated settlers 

There can unfortunately, b© no infallible solution for the 
problems which inevitablyans© when civilisation and barbarism 
meet and the answer given to many questions will largely 
depend on whether it js considered that tho well being of tbo 
world is best promoted by aiding the progress of the stronger 
or by guarding the prior claims of the weaker It is pleasant 
to bear w itness that w hilo most grave errors and delinquencies 
occur to w'hich it 13 unnecessary further to allude the English 
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rule cannot as a whole bo considered as oppressive or ’ 

nor without regard to the well-being of the native. of 

the heart-burning in East Africa would bo otvot'd 
sympathetic understanding at home of the many lar p 
^vhich fall to the lot of tho -nhite man, and tiho of tho pom 
view of tho black. Mr. Hooscvclt has w ell said that tho objee 
ho aimed at in the treatment of native racM is the avoidanco 

of “ brutality ” on tho one hand and “ sentimentality on i 

other. At this stage of development the personal equation is 
all important ; for good or for evil tho f utnro ° f 
lies to-day in the hands of those men who^aro sent j • ng an 
to represent her in Africa, tho British officials. 


K. R. 



APPENDIX I 

LETTER DESCRIPTIVE OF EUROPEAN LIFE 
AMONGST THE AKIKI^YU 

It is felt that an idea of the conditions of life under which 
the information in this book was collected, can bo best con- 
veyed by reproducing a circular letter %\rittcn by request, 
while first impressions were still fresh, to friends in England. 
Only a few necessary alterations have been made. 

The idea of travel farther afield, which is alluded to at its 
^ close, had subsequently to bo abandoned owing to reasons of 
' health, and camping espeditions were restricted, as btw been 
seen, to making closer acquaintance with our various Akikfiyu^ 
‘‘ neighbours. These expeditions were conducted mudh after 
the same manner as the journey described from Nairobi to 
Nycri, with the esception that a certain number of the loads 
were subsequently transferred to donkeys. This last method 
of transport saves much anxiety as to the food supply for a 
'caravan, though there are obvious difficulties in connection 
, ^s-ith it wheft very billy or marshy country is concerned. 

Tixed Camp, Nvep.!, 

’ 20f7i March 1007 

jMy deab Fbie2?d3, — We sailed into the beautiful harbour 
of Mombasa on the morning of 11th December, and found 
its luxuriant tropical vegetation, and good houses with pretty 
red roofs— like Ceylon, I am told— a particularly grateful sight 
after the barren coast along which we had been sailing. We 
were only there four or five^days, however, as' we found 
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the (lamp, heat, and mosquitoes very trying. The Kuropean 
colony of one or two hundred people seem to enjoy life greatly, 
in Bpito of drawbacks ; but it grieved my British eoul to 
eeo the red flag of Iho Sultan of Zanzibar flying above the 
Government ofliccs, and realise this \vns only a Protectorate, 
and not British boH. 

Wo accomplished the twenty-four hours* journey up the 
Uganda railway to Nairobi with a minimum of the usual discom- 
fort from dust. The lino traverses first tho unhealthy waterless 
district which so long barred access to tho interior, ond gradu- 
nlly rises tho COOO or COOO feet to Nairobi,— tho last part is 
n plain which reminds one of South African veldt" Nairob 
Itself is also very South African, a few* gum trees ond tic 
ahantics scattered at immease ^Hstancos, and stores kept by 
Hindoos, all selling a little of ^everything of very poor quality, 
and at very expensivo prices. There are some pretty bunga- 
lows ia tho suburbs (tho place has grown cnormoosly in the 
last few years), but a circuit of 10 miles fora white population 
of COO Wlccs getting about difficult. Wo had scarcely, how- 
ever, time to make many friends, as wc were busy during the 
little time Are SAcro there at the small hotel, unpacking our 

goods and getting ready for a start. S had to run down 

again to the coast to meet two horses which wo have imported 
from Bombay, such things being practically unprocurable in 
British, East Africa. They have proved a gtcat success, though 
the premium for insurance, which seemed wise, was a 5 ‘''hi 5 b 

13 per cent., on account of the prevalence of horse sickness. 

While we were at Nairobi we just saw S ’a friends, Sir. 

and Mrs. Hmde, who were passing through on their W’ay to 
Mombasa, he having, to our great regret, justT^een transferred 
to the sub-comnussionership there, from this, the N4nya 
Province. ' * 

We made our first camp a few miles from Nairobi, to see 
that all was in working order. Our staff, which we had got 
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together there, and in which wo have been verj* lucky on the 
whole, i -5 foUo\Ys ; Headman, 4 n^karis or camp policemen 
(whose busine^a it is to keep watch in turn da} and ni^ht, 
pitch the tent, and look after the porters), one gunbearer, 

2 table boys, cook, cook’s boy, ayah for me. and la's!, not 
least, to act ns groom, S *a old servant Hosa, a delight- 

ful person who was brought up in an Arab slave household, 
and it ho received orders to sec 1 did not leave the camp during 

S ’a absence, would emphatically obey them. TIio idea that 

I was to have the best tent was received with open derision ! 
This allowance of scivanta is fair, but by no means too much , 
they are always apt to become ill, and if they leave or are 
sent away, it is at a moment’s notice, and this is a land where 
there are no charwomen ! The best servants are the Swahili, 
or coast race? they arc Moharomedans, and look down with 
lordly disdain on tho Akikdjni among whom wo dwell. 
■Swahili also is the language one has to learn, and whicliTjarries 
. one farthest among tho many tribal tongues. 

V . -Tent accommodation is necessarily limited hero|*by tho 
yact that all transport is by porters — no South African 
waggons. It took a little time to find the best way of 
’ • ‘packing one’s belongings, for weeks and months at a 
time, into two tents 6 ft. C in. by 8 ft., room for littlo 
mote than a bed and row of boxes opposite, with bathroom 
annexe. The twdr tents can be connected by an awming, 
under which we often have meals. We have now wTitten 
homo for a dining tent, and then wo feel we shall bo sumptuous 
indeed 1 A camp very soon grows ; stable tents, servants’ 
tents, etc., spring up, and it becomes quite a pretty sight, 
especially at dusk when tho fires come out. I have counted 
twelve or thirteen at a time. But it is also a weird place at 
night, tm one becomes hardened, going to bed ^vitb doors 
open for ventilation, and^ hearing the cries of tho hyenas all 
around (one came the other night out of the long grass to 
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u itliin tlirco ynnh of tlio bojVhuU), mid knowing that lion? and 
other bcniti are quite clo®e. When ft leopard had been killc 
ft quarter of tv mile from the camp, which must have prowlc 
nightly past it, 1 had such n Imnicado erected outside mj 

doortlintS said “nonnimalnot in thefumituro removing 

business would think of nttempting to enter,” but then it 
really felt like the nightmares of ono*« early days. 

•* It comfs >»hcn yftu nr© saying jiraj-crs. 

You bear it padding np the atnira; 

You pul yotir head Lenrath ll>o eloth©*. 

It comaj and nonlca with it'a nosel” 

My barricade was, alas! povvcrle.ss ogainattho only enemy 
who did attempt to enter, and camo in legions and bottalions. 

The second lught wo were under canvas S 

at 1 a.m., saying, “ Run, the nnts nro hero.” I neede no 
‘persuasion, while being bitten all over every second by 
less little creatures, for wo were in tbo line of march of a o 7 
of processional ants. Tliere was nothing for it but igno 
minious flight. Wo sheltered in the boys’ tent till mommg,/ 
and then moved camp. 

There was some delay about tho arrival of our Aki ^ 
porters from Fort Hall, but at last one njoming seventy native 
gentlemen walked into camp in a simple, effective, and envia y 
cool costume of a skin knotted over one shoulder and rea ng 
to the knee, adorned also with much red mutton fat, to 
transferred in due course to the outside of our packoges 
Then camo th^making up of loads. Our tin boxes of course are 
’^built for the purpose ; but K-^ — , being most anxious to know 
where to lay hands on everything, looked on in agony, wlue 

S with positive glee put cartridges in with “ respectability 

clothes, and household belongings in the stationery box, o 
bring the loads to their proper weight of about 60 lb. When 
all is ready the loads are put out in a row. There is a genera 
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rush and scramble, each, tr^ng to get the lightest, and the 
procession moves of! looking very much like our friends tho 
'ants, and really extremely comic. Those in authority bear 
proudly such honorary bnrtlens as tho camp lamps and nater- 
ewers, while others look like Alice’s knight, hung round nith 
all sorts of odds and ends of propcrtlDs, and crowned by way 
• of bead-dress with a kitchen saucepan. It is disheartening, 
in yiow of “ the simple life,” to find how many of one’s follow- 
creatures it takes to carry tho mere necessities of a civilised 
existence for two people ! 

The regulation safari day (British East African for trek) 
is to 6e caheci at 5 a.m. in the tfariv, ptfet and tara aii yaur 
things out of the tent, rather a chilly performance. By 0 a.m. 
one is hreakfasting by the rcpiains ot the camp firo ; while tho 
tents ate being struck, the sun^is getting up (it rises and sets 
here at six o’clock of course all tho year round), and tho world 
‘generally looks brighter; but you can imagine wh^ one’s 
house moves every day at a.m. many “ essentials ” cease 
wonderfully to become so I Then " to boot and horfee,” and 
. make the most of the cool hours. S — - goes first, in case 
“ there is a hon in tho way I ” followed by his gunbearers ; 
^theu I and my attendant; next u few personal goods and 
provisions, and then the main body of safari. We ride a little 
ahead, in order that the caravan shaU not disturb the game. 
But it is no use getting far beycnd one’s porters ; indeed, 
^oing much beyond a walk is generally impossible, as I 
found to my cost the other day, for your horse puts its foot 
m a hole and doivn you come I So the pace and distance 
tr^elled are not great. 3 or 4 mUe^ an hour an’d 16 to 20 miles 
a day. By eleven o'clock it U bfsginning to get hot, and the 
men to flag, and everybody ia gM to finish tho day’shvork. 

Fort HaU, the centre of tho K^,ya province, lies 60 miles 
north-east of mirobi, and we did tUe distance in five marches, 
beinghindoredonedaybyraln. ^here is now a good road but 
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ulirji S-— wai lirrr l«for* then ntnek nnJ f‘’nJ 

in:; rivrr< ofti n i\ trrfnrn«l tltnitult\ At fir«t tin* rotintf} 
ii Jht nntl tjnlntfrr^tln^ , it lini nil I h 
up" llioupli ftffir nil'' l»-vvM thu prrcfu of Xnirolu 
on!\ tnc<< of ulilti ort'tipnlion nn notKi*< n^nminj; jwipl'' 
nottonlioot pinip no tnet'^of uluchorrto l^'i'crn! Tli^n 
iho prounil liccomr^ unitulatink "”*1 <lottc«l with trrci, quit® 
lik(' rnglKli parklmtl lal^'r, inorr lil i IfMfhnd Scotlantl 
ntul finalU %rn iK'ntitiful nml hillt 

I orl Unll il^elf has n unii(irrfiil position on l!u* 
the nmuntninnus ihstnct nn«l lool inj; oscr nn cJtpan^e of 
plain It roasists oftouivr of nntliin^ i xc< j»t tlie hoii«p< of o 
fiw ofiicinli n tin liaTinr nml nntuo huts iberr 

too or thrro dJl^s nnd olitninwl n frr^h »uppl^ of portrw 
fromivpartofthocounlr\ S — rkncu Uun-sdrhehtfnllosco 

Ins welcome— tho) entne in licndwl l>> the hrothor of the chief ^ 
Wombfgu o great fnend of his and hnncing ft sheep ft* ® 

gift Imleo<l ft.sncwontftfong tliomimherofprrscntsfromour 

own podplo and Olliers hens eggs bananas etc became quite / 
embarrassing oaoninoal timeswrromsndcd I Ibadacharm / 
ing htllo mtuo basket broupbt os a gift of welcome S ^ 
ahraja goes bv the Swnlnlt name of * B wana "M refu ’ which 
being interpreted la 'Mr Long Tliej arc aerj nnsiou* to 
know how rnan> goats I cost ! 

Two dajs more safan northwonl agdin o>cV perfectlj" 
beautiful acrj lullj country brought us toJsjeri Tlie road* 
goes through so thickly populated ft fbstnet that there is no 
land to gn o to Europeans unless one asphyxiates the natives 
whoso little brown huts bananas ond maize plantations are 
e\ erjnvhero 

Nyen itself is tho farthest Bntish outpost north in this 
direction (if one excepts I bcltevo one man in charge of 
natives) and there is no civilisation between us and Egypt 
S— was with Mr Hinde when the distnct was settled 
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Showing tent pitchel under gmss roof To the left is 
kitchen, in the distance the police quarters of the 
Government station 
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and helped to choose the eite for tho station, 
a little fort as headquarters, for those were trou ou 
Fifteen miles or so to the eastward the land is still only nomin- 
ally British, and no wliite man is allowed to venture, under 
heavy penalties. The Government fort, looking like a coas - 
guard station, stands on tho edge of a broad ravine we our- 
. selves on a little plateau some 200 ft. doum, and then there 
is a fall of as much again to tho river. Tho imme la ® 

• . roundings are rather bleak, owing to tho painful habit of 
Akikuyu of cutting dourn all the beautiful forest trees to 
make their little patches of cultivation, and then deserting 
them, in five years or less for further Virgin soiL elseu icro . 
'•ut there arc lovely rides in tho district, and the distant views 
verywhero are glorious. Pn the western horizon, some 
.6 miles ofi, arc tho lovely Spttima Hills (called by Euro- 
peans, Aberdaro Range), while tho whole of tho eastern horizon 
is blocked, although some 20 or 30 miles off, by the great 
mass of Mount Kinya, rising like a giant ant-hill from tho 
plain, over 17,000 ft. high, with its fine summit of show-olod 
peaks and glaciers. The only Nyeri white residents at present 
are ourselves and the Collector, and soraetiracs a Board of 


Works’ official. 

Our homestead, which I have been asked to describe, looks 
like a group of thatched farm buildings, covering about an 
acre of grOUnd, and you would hardly join in the exclamation 


'Of the devoted Dosa, “Camp very beautiful.” The centre- 
piece is a large bam with a cement floor, under which our tents 
are pitched to protect them in bad weather, and the front part of 
which forms a very nice little verandah, in w^ich we live and 
move and have our being. It, the little kitchen-house, and the 
• “ store ” are enclosed by a quite respectable moat. Ten days 
after we got here the boys* huts, which were just outside, were 
burnt down, and we had an anxious quarter of an hour watching 
the wand, for if any spark had landed on our roof we should 
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Imvo been left in Central Africa \ntli the niglit-clothcs 
Ave stood lip in, and our evening frocks packed up at 
Nairobi ! 

Tlio two raonth'i wo Imvo been hero Iia%'o been very busy, 
rebuilding, sorting, and getting things generally in order.bcforo 
the Met 'ueathcr comes, including a stone and mud room for 

S *8 photographic and other work. Building here isa sort of 

cross between “ Robinson Crusoe ” and tho erections one made 
in tho garden in one’s early youth, plenty of sticks and grass 

and mud, and no glass I Altogether, as S- says, the 

daily round ” has a habit of furnishing much more than ‘ one 
needs to ask." ThAo is, happily, unlike South Africa, any 
amount of labour, but it needs constant oversight to lead tho 
simplest decent existence. I bayo taken as my ayah the wife 
of tho Swahili groom, Dosa. Sliohferself isanil’kiJcuyu. When 
I had shown her sis times how to make my bed, and she sti** 
looked«at^it as a strange beast, I felt inclined to ask some c 
you to have a drawing-room meeting and collect funds for 
as a destrving institution for the industrial training of natives 
Now, however, she has once learnt, it is done without a mistake 
I am now a great authority on how many ounces per week wi 
require of tea, farinaceous foods, etc., all of wliich we get fron 
home. Ltutton we can buy hero at tb© not ruinous price o 
2|d. per lb., and beef is even cheaper. We keep milch goats 
and grow vegetables in a tiny garden by the rive'r, so that 1 
have had no time as yet for reading, sketching, or getting or 
with the language (I can make mylelf understood now; bu< 
with a veiy hmited vocabulary). All this is to come, I hope, aa 
I am able to economise time by better arrangements. Nyeri 
Js peculiarly healthy, but it has been very hot lately, impossible 
to be out between eleven and three o’clock, and uncomfortably 
■warm between nine and four; but as soon as the sun is gone 
one feels the eSects of the elevation — about 6000 feet — and 
we almost always have an Anglo-Saxon fire of sticks on the 
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v.rand.h floor at night, rvhioh filb «s with a mixture ot joy 

“^ZtalThave oiton had ioveiy rifles winding ring^e 

file along native or at^imal tracks, witli grass above <>« >>““• 
On Sunday we take the whole day. breakfasting at 0 a.m.. 
camping and sleeping in the shade during the lea , an co 

ing homo in the cool ot the evening. S mourns over tl 

departure ot much ot the game during the last three yearn, 
and I have not been nearer anything exciting yet in these 
strolls than an hour behind a rluno., but I hvo in hopes 

1 have been asked to send photos ot myself in vanous 
guises. There is only one guiso — washing shirt,. sun ’ 

• long khaki coat, puttees, knicks. and sliort skirt,— the last a i 
for riding, and at other timevvhen it seems good m my eyes. 

As to our future plana, they ;ire vague. We only look upon 
this as a base, and retreat in bad weather..' Wo intended 
when we came out to live and collect for Kew and theUlisoum 
on the slopes of I«uya,- which is aU new country, and' it is 
very disappointing to find that the Pax Britanniea*haa not 
yet extended there. We might get leave later, but it means 
the expense of an armed escort and continual strain. Anyivay, 
we can’t go far from home till the rains are over, as the roads 
often become impassable from mud, and the rivers impossible 


to ford. 

There ts plenty to do in the neighbourhood, if we are 
•energetic, in the study ot primitive existence (we have been 
doing a b’ttlo original heraldry in the designs of native shields) ; 
but ads gipsy outdoor life grows upon one for its own sake, and 
after all if one lays in nothing but numberless fresh impressions 
and interests, the time will not have been wasted.— Your very 
afiectionate friend, 


KATnEUINE RomnEDOE. 



APPENDIX II 

TIfE MASAl 


The Masai nation, of which wc arc beginning to hear 
something to-day, and of which it is not unlikely we may hear 
more in tho future, as it is still vciy powerful, is a race found 
in parts of British l^ast Africa and of German East Africa. 
Of lato a considerable number have succeeded in escaping 
from German East Africa with their herds, and hare settled 
on the west side of Lake Naiva^i^, a district which has for 
long past been Masai country. 

Tills people, who occupy the great plains and sparsely, 
wooded rolling downs which are the feature of a rery small 
portion of British East Africa, are ’a purely pastoral semi* 
nomadic race. They are divided into septs or clans, which 
again are united under two great chiefs, rival members of one 
hereditary ruling family, into an eastern and a western division. 

Each clan has its o^vn pasture lands, and is distributed 
over these m villages or Manyatta. The manyatta is u 
series of low, oblong, round-topped huts made^of wands 
and plastered with cow'-duijg, each much like the top of a ^ 
covered van. The huts are placed end to end, so as to form a 
strong circular enclosure perhaps forty yards across, this form- 
ing a fold-yard The population of such a manyatta may 
be roughly put at 100 souls, with 200 cattle and 1000 sheep 
and goats. It is governed by one leading man who has 
finished his mibtary career. He derives his position from 


This article was written m 1901 Smeo thoo the Jilaaal have been remored 




Masai 

Filling in prior to ^tirt ng oH to raid tl t Akiki vu 

The wirrior la the loreground ts in commind He is 
wearing as he ts by custom entitled to do a helmet n ide 
o{ tl e nane ol 1 I on killed by him single handed with 
spear and shield alter gmng public notice that he intended 
to attack the beast and arranging for accepteij witnc ses 
to be present 
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a^lcno^^'kaged former proves, iff tlio field and present r.eaUb 
but ho is practically controlled by tbo general consensus of 
opinion of the other old men of tbo village on any material 

fincstion. . . 

SucK a roanyatta v.Qvt\d contain children; married and 
marriageahlo women; married men, t.c. those ^^ho have 
finished their military service ; and youths not yet admitted 
as varriors. In another man 5 *atta near at h'and, hj^ them- 
selves, under the rule of a legooran or colonel, live the 
warriors and girls not yet marriageable. 

The TMasai do not do, nor uiU they do,' any form of work 
whatsoever, beyond tending their cattle and raiding. Tlioy 
are not hunters, nor wlU they cat the flesh of wild animals or 
birds. They do not cultivate the soil, or trade, or manu- 
facture, ’ or -exhibit the sirghtoet inclination or aptitude for 
meeting the changed conditions that the advent of the white 
'man .has brought. Their ■whole life is spent in Ifrccding 
cattle and'stealing it. All fighting comes incidentally. Their 
greed for cattle is insatiable. A short time ago some of them 
made a raid to steal cattle. In so doing they had thirty men 
'killed ; still they were fairly successful as regards plunder, and 
everj'body was pleased. On the’road back, however, a quarrel 
5fose regarding the distribution of the loot, with the result 
that sixty more were killed in settling this point, or double the 
number lost in actihii ' 

Nothing more romantic can be pictured than the return 
of a raiding party. Far away bciimd'some undulation of the 
ground is heard the first* faint refrain of tl^e Blood Song. 
Everybody rushes out wdd -with^ excitement The captured 
cattle gradually come into view, with' here and there a guard 
tending them. Then the warriors appear in a compact body 
of regular fdrmation, moving Very 'slowly vnth measured 
tread. The rhy thm of the song is marked by slightly throwing 
the spear vertically up into the air, making it spin, and catch- 
44 
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ing it ngnin. As thoppi-arsnrt bright ns (lilver, an<l (licbladt'i 
four fort long, thc}’ thnnv hack t!io mih’h rays like so 
revolving mirrors. The warriors in their song recount n m 
they have done, and will do, and every now and again an 
indi^^dual under its innuoneo work-s him‘*elf up to ^ 
pitch of frenry that he loses nil self-control, especially if M 
has failed to kill n man, and has to ho disarmed am ip 
down till the fit passes off, or he would certainly kill some o< v 
* For tins reason on old man always heads the procession as 
' it approachcs.'tiio crow d, in order to give the w’ord to c * 
any too oiccitcd warrior. Le.an, gaunt, tnil, and taci um, 
they move at the walk or the run, with the long, easj , tire cs^ 
stride of tho.bird of their own plains — the ostrich. Distan ^ 
they hardlv seem. to consider. tTo cover it seems to cos 
thorn no* effort.' 'AVith' ■suflitfcnt* incentive they 
extraordinary feats of endurance. Given thal*roeat is 
able wlitn fighting, they seem capable of eating aninde mi 
quantity • nothing is left, however large the original ^ 

If, on the other hand, no meat is to Iw liad, they will gosn 
out food for an equally indefinite period without a > 

- or apparent inconvenience.'' In the manyotta 

gether with" a quahtity'of milk, is the daily, ration 'O , _ 
wamors. The girls' ecem toiUve by^Jickjng their "f 

they certainly get no meal given to tliem.^ , • . 

'When on the warpath sleep seems ab^lutely^ to be a* ^ 

I ^ 'aside ‘..they march and fight oU day^^and-eat and sing . 
the fir&all night ; no entries are posted or Watch kept, ^ ® 
sit in small circles round a number of.firfes, eimh man s slue 
being placed on edge b^ind him and mainlained by his s^a^ 
driven Into the ground butt-end dow'nwards. Clothes ey 
have none, but look osceedingly smart and w’ell groomed/ an 
a picture of manly strength "“and beauty, rubbed down ^ 
mutton fat and red ochre, their hair elaborately dressed ^ ® 

short pigtail, and their arms and ornaments brightly burnis e 
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• EssmtiaHy men of the plaiit^, in tho open they are splendid 
fighters, but become absolutely uselcsa it confronted by an 
enemy in cover. Nor will they cross a river : the smallest 
stream that is umvadeablc will turn an army. No ^fasai can 
sa-im.nor will he learn to swim, though' its military advantage is 
obvious to him, and all adjoining nations are expert sudinmcrs. 
This point is quite characteristic of the unadaptable character 
of these people. The IMasai is certainly by nature a bravo 
nu^i : fighting, or, more accurately speaking, tho taking ol> 
life in ■n’ar, ho loves for Us own sake, and ho is quite willing 
to stake lus own life for tho fun of thc^ thing and tho chance 
of distinction and plunder. 

• A few years, ago the rinderpest .,broko out and almost 
' exterminated tho herds. JFaniinc.and disease followed to 
theherdsmen. Star%'ing, Cliey*feU on one another, the eastern 
clans against those of the west, for tho possession of tho sur- 
‘ viying ^cattle. ,One 'day more than a thousand dead lay on 
the Arthi plain, tho rosuH of n pitched battle ; in other words, 
•the result^ of a thousand simaltaneour" duels — siJield and 
_ spear against shield and. spear — for ,,'iiuch is Masai battle. 

• Time and place is specified'and nojquarter given. Similarly, • 
when fighting^ with other natiOife'.'no quarter is.- given. Old 

.^leh, \yomen, and children, tho sick, and tho wounded, all alike 
are sheared, for no other motive than tho satisfaction of taking 
life. 1 ^ ^ ^ 

• . Slasal rai^ng i3.^a'j(ndden irresistible rush delivered 'at 
a point. far removed from tho base' of the raiders. They' 
advance ^o.the .attdcl^ iri^a body, but -each man fights inde- 
pendently:' -Once resistance is ' broken theV sweep along, 
killing 'tho fugitives and ^nding up tho qattlo from the places 
where they have been concealed^ * t *' 

• And then they aro gone again.-as suddenly as they came. 
Tho captured cattle the^’ ^Vo beforo‘thcm for great distances 
w-ith 'excellent skill, losing but few from exhaustion. 
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'nirTT nro no jiri'onrrt orSioimdcd of the piicmy. 
own uouiulrtl ore li‘ft ftl)“o!ntcly tit they full; no mnn 
tv moment to help nnolher— he 1»et mIhtp he fnlN nundo^rn. 
Tlien in tho inky dnrkne't of the eqimtorinl night the hit ' j 
comet (llie hit'-ti it a form of !i>en», liigger tlmn n mn .ti nnt 
quite ofl powerful) , he utlen hit dretidfiil Mood-cunlling co« 
which mennH “I hnvo fouml/*tvt ho wnllcs round om *^°**”^ 
his victim, llicn Iieruthet in : onesnnp of tlio strong on 
hcavo of the i>owerful shotildora. ami the wound«l map w 
completely dijemhow filed. Tlio brute nlwny« begimt m » 
way on man or beast, for ho knows that ho will thus o 6 

of hit victim. - •' i n * ftll 

Tlio tnbal hfo and cufitbm of tho Mncnf.lt such tha 
tho evils that tho white man brings with him and in hi^ nim 
cannot but have the cUcct of making that which wot ^ 
bad inCmtoly wowo. IJcfore tho while man enmo on 
scene, tno only wonder is liow tho raco eurvived Ut mu a • 
moral sv'stem. Since wo haio arrived, wo have ensure ^ t 
definite Uestruetjon. To-day, a Masai manyatta near civ ^ 
itation," i.e near railw ay station, tow n, or Government ^ 

a sink of iniquity, corrupted by and corrupting physica ^ 

morally everybody in its neighbourhood. Hero things are 

without public and pn%ato disapproval tliot arc 
death by the neighbouring nations. Yet it is impossi^ o 
Any w ay in w hich our Government could nftcropt fo interve ^ 
to save tho Masai from theic own folly and its inevitable resu , 
even if it were possible or politic to trj' and preserve the race. 

Tho Masai ^is by nature greed personified — fiulky, moros , 
and vindictive ; a born thief, an arch bar ; absolutely 
of the sense of gratitude or the spirit of hbspitality. ^ ® 
soldier ho is unreliable, and only of use for fighting un e 
certain limited and special conditions.^ Tho least exposu 

* TIjb King’s Afrienn RkBos haw, I belistw, mw disbanded their 
pames on these grounds — W. SR, 1909 ‘ 
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to colder .-ot kills him; and i^you put W'" gt 

dies in consequence, in addition to no g 

previously. For any form of manna 
Lnchned and physically unfit. He is 
tion cannot grind up in her mill. His emstonce 
the possession of thoso wide Btretches o grazing 
areL very first thing that the u-hite man must and will 

”Wuet of special surroundings and of a system of 
ahs’olute • isolation. hU environment must now '™'" ^ 

completely change. The isolation that brought him >n‘° 
has ceased to he. Change ins come, hut he cannot chang . 
How. then, can he survive 1 The nations that he formerly 
drove hack into the forest— the AMkuyu and the Akamia^ 
will now rapidly creep out again and re-occupy the conn ry 
under the regis of the white man, whose purpose they serve, 

* and tho Masai 'vill remain but a name. • 

TTiq old enemies and victims, tb^ Akikdyn, in particular, 
are displaying in a marked degree those qualities tho^ a native 
race must exhibit if it is to survive. Hard-working, intelligent 
and adaptable, peaceful and prolific, the il’kikuyu is the 
coming man under the altered conditions of td-^day. 
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ATTIRi: WORN BY WARRIORS WHEN PERrOR''nNG 
A SPECTACULAR DANCE 

Tue folloAMng 13 a dcfcription of tho nttiro of the performer* 
at a dance for ^\ amors at tho Chief Mung 6 ’s Tlio«o takii^ 
part wore all verj fiimilarl> adorned, but did not wear tb® 
short capo, tho only and usual *form of clothing for men 
Tlioir naturally short hair ua««div)dcd into many httlo curls 
Each curl ^aa then lengthened by liaMng string plaited into 
it, 80 that It should have a length of six to nine inches Portings 
were then formed and tho cords of coch area brought together 
according to the stjlo of hairdressing to bo adopted Smal 
bone ornaments 11 ore attached to tho hair at that part uhere 
baldness usually first appears, and to some of the shorter 
cords falling over tho forehead Trom the lobes of the ears 
depended venous ornaments whilst, from the upper part ^ 
the periphery of tho cartilage bmaraental quills, from three to 
five inches in length projected at an acute angle w ith the side 
of the head Tho whole of the head, face,* shouIdCrs breast, 
and upper part of the back was of a bnght bnek red due to * 
ointment The line of pigment (sa-si) had a sharply define 
crescentic border whilst over the back it was brought Co a 
pomt between the shoulder blades From this point either 
one band of colour was produced dowTiw ards along the spine, 
forming a Y, or two bands continued the sides of a V, thus 
forming with itthe letter X Tho prominence of the bnttock 
was emphasised by two crescentic bands of colour, or in some 
oases, by the design of a young moon ^Ylth its concave border 
directed outwards and serrated Some of the performers had 
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a shieW^iaped mark of a snmt^luto pigment o’ctcmlmg ili a 
horizontal line across the forehead, and thence broug i on 
point on the chin In others the w lute pigment took the form 
of an o\ al patch emhraeuig the nose, mouth, and chin 

This last Ivad an indescribably funnyeffcct making the man, 

vnth one touch, exactly like a nlute nosed monkey *» lere 
the face nas all u Intoned the effect uas ghastly rather than 
quaint. The rest of their bodies and limbs ^vc^o ungreased, in 
order the better to take the A\hite pigment (mu ni o) with 
which an e0ect, as of tattooing, is obtained The limbs are 
coaled with pigment, and the pattern produced in relief m 
consequence of the finger tips removing the remainder 

Necklaces of some sort were invariably worn generally 
of trade heads, but sometimes of beads carved from the scented 
root of a rush (ki ra go) Some wore as a necklace many 
coils of a cord so woven %^th the fingers as to produce a 
succession of closely woveft knots This is known as lun oi o rt 
The most usual armlets were* made of a leather strap em- 
‘broideredwnth heads, from the lower border of which depended 
a fringe of ilne chain Armlets and bracelets of brass or copper 
wnre as thick as a lead pencil also were commonly worn 

Round the \\ aist w as worn the mu m o ro consisting of a PI 
strap 1 J in w ide, ornamented with blue and white china beads, ^ 


to the lower border of which 4 in lengths of fine steel chain 
were applied as closely as they could bo set 

Beneath the mu m o ro m the middle line was tucked a 
small bunch of herbage, the equivalent of the fig leaf of modern 
art To do so is amongst the Akikuyu most unusual 
, Lengthw ays dowm the outside of the right tlugh cam© the 
highly ormmented leather support of the dancing bell, Pi 
attached by horizontal straps above and below At the 
i n vertical strap -was attached horizontally the 

bell This was about the size and shnpo of a large banana 
digMly sp It opeu lot ,tt, c„t.ro length tuth its eWm.hes 
produced to a shsrpor In .ts mtenor aro non boUets 

As these roll ulpng the length ot the cylinder a considerable 
amount of clanging noi^c is made 


dust heloM eeoh kti«>, and eitendmg some 0 in baoknarda. P 
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is a peculiar ornament made c/^iho akin of the Cololms ruoukay. 
The akin is bo cut that tljo upper Iwrclcr is formed of the black 
fur of the back, v hilst the long ^vhito hair of the belly extends 
to the middle of the man's calf. , 

, Round each ankle ia n somewhatKimilarornaraent made of 
the short black fur only. TJiis, lion over, only e.xtcnds some 
3 in. behind the nnklo. Below this again comes usually a 
strap, to Inch arc attached six or eight bells similar in design 
to the foregoing, but only about the size of a broad bean 
seed. These little bells have no clappera, but jingle togethe^ 
Each man earned a bow in his left Imnd, and a suord 
(simi) in hia belt on the right hip. In his left hand he carried 
his juguma — a piece o{ heavy u ood about 1 8 in. long, fashioneo 
so as to have a head the shape and size of a lemon at the 
extremity of a stem the diameter of the little finger. 


appendix IV 

THE SHEETING OE IRON ORE BY THE AKIKtrYU 

• BY PBOFESSOIl OOWLAKD, A.B.S.M. 

The account of tto operation of Bmelting iron oro is of great 
"inteteBt both, to the metallurgist and tbo^rchieoiogist. 

The preliminary preparation of the ore by the process o 
•washing the iron-bearing decomposed rock, in order to get n 
of the earthy material and eoncentrate the iron mineral itse , 
s an ingenious one, and has not been described before. It has 
ts parallel, ho'werer, in the trashing of argentiferous and auri- 
ferous material on the “ planUla ” in Slesico. ' 

The ptindlWo method of smelting employed by the ^kikfiyu 
is analogous to those that tvere practised in Europe and else- 
where in early times, and is based on the sameprinciples, namely, 
the reduction of the ore to metalUc iron •when exposed to a high 
tessperature in alternate layers with charcoal. The temperature 
obtained by the use of the rude bellows is not sufficiently high 
to produce iron in the form of pig or cast-iron, bo that the small 
juasses of resulting metal, which are technically termed 
“ blooms,” are wrought iron of a steely character. The furnace 
or hearth is much ehaUower than those of which remains have 
been found of the early iron age to the north dt the Pyrenees 
and in the upper basin of the Danube, or those which are still in 
use in. remote parts of India and in Japan. It resembles more 
those representing the earliest period of iron smelting, remains 
of wliich have been unearthed in Kordofan, and of which'the 
Catalan fu ‘ ‘ 

45 
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ANOTHER EARLY FORM OF CATALAN HEARTH 


WnarogreatlymdebtedtoSirHugliBeU.BartjforliisM 

in placing at our disposal tho foUoiving ori^na ^ ^ 

consists of a sketch Inscribed by the late ®“' 

as having been drawn for him by Captain Gr^ 

after bis return from discovery of Nyanza Lake. • -ts 

not given, but was presumably 18C3, at grant 

of having received the hospitality of Sir o i - 

returned from bis expedition with Speke in the 

year, and the vUil is beUeved to have been paid on ^ 

of the meeting of the British Association m Newcastle. 

took place in the toUowing ApgaSo. With panied 

oxplanatorynote, apparently supplied Inter: It IS acc P 

by a covering letter dated July 1878. 



The foregoing are hero published as being the ° ethod 
made by that., distinguished traveller concerning * ® ™ creat 
of -working iron adopted by a people situate a n 
distance from the Akikfiyu. 

Note affi.ved to letter on back of eketch, written on separate 

sheet of similar paper ; — , 


S-CcJ-: s' 3 ^3 ’B. ^p) 

icL /g^/ 

pv-c<iy(B' ^-t<jt. 

J dLl ^Ic^ ^ 

Y ■ 

oU<Jy 4 /'/^.^^ ^ 

Arti^ 

/}^i,4^-e.&ca'3'iu^ ^ 

“ Seca at work in the coaatnM of the TJnyatneii and Bagweh (t 4* to 6' S lat. , 
oad 32' and 33’ E. long ) la 1861 outside the Tillage, or in forests one to three 
miles from hahitations. 

“ 1 did not oVervo the (luanUty of bon made daily, but would say that foirr men 
might tom out a dozen founds -weight In one day 1 have no specimen of the ore. 
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lOfA July 1878 

5I\ DEAii Mn Lowtiuak Beix , — J nm in a hotel here 
^Mthout any African notes or maps, and as I do not wis y 
to think that I take no interest m your queries I , 

once But if you -a ant the note made on better paper or 
a different size, let me know and you shall have what /T®, 
Men go through Africa with their eyes shut to this par i 
wealth They record that natives make all their simp ® ° ' 

but they stop Avithout further mqniry, because there is no 
opened up mine m tte whole of Central Africa, not even 
dug to give the traveller cause for inquiring its 
as far as I knou, is got from the surface ore Bu o P 
you some idea of the general anindance of ore— a ™ , 

knows the country well, and has been there five years 
three weeks ago that he could make the iron posts of a teieg p 
line m'^Central Africa if he got the order, and also ® ^ 
could complete twelve hundred miles of bne, having 
posts of iron in two years Such is liis opinion of native i 
men and native ore ^ Holm 

He may have some specimens Please ask him 
wood, H B M Consul for Zanzibar, The Albany, Piccaaiuj 
Use my name , , mvea 

He has a fine collection of native made spears an ' 

and takes interest m iron, gold and ivory works r . . 

Beheve me, ivith a lively recollection of your hospita y ^ 
1863,— yours very truly, rnAT^-f 

(Signed) J A GRA^T 


SIaeihe Hotel ‘■Nairn NB 
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, THE PliACE or kiki5yd thought in the 

COlIPAIlATIVn STUDY OF BEITGIONS 

The etatementa regarding the rebgious thought and ceremonies 
ol the Akikfiyu, given m tbo text, are simply a record of field 
observations Any estimidion of their meaning, value, or 
bearing, v as not only ouJside our province and capacity , but 
M ould also have been undesirable 

These garnered facts ve submitted to Mr R R* JMaTett, 
Fellow of Eseter CoDege, Oxford, with tbo request that he 
would be so good as to examine and weigh tbcnx He has 
most kindly acceded, and in the following article shows 
wherein their interest hes from the standpoint of the com 
parative study of rcbgions 

It should he added that Ikir JIarett attaches so much 
importance to the necessity of encouraging strict method 
m ohsorvation that he has dechned to niter the remarks 
. w-ith which he prefaces his notes 

On the strength oi hut a hasty glance at some — not all — of the 
proof sheets containing tho sections that relate ^to rehgion, magic, 
and folk lore, I should not venture, were 1 indeed otherwise com 
petent, to pass judgment on the woik of Mr and Mrs Routledge 
as it hears mote speoaBy on the comparative study of rehgions Of 
this much, however, I can bo sure on cursory inspection, that they 
ha^o set forth fheit facts m the tight way In the first place, they 
are alwa>*8 careful to ai«tragmsh what they have observed with their 
own eyes from what has come by hearsay If the Royal Anthro 
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pological Institute ivcrc to preseni a special decoration as i ' 
might do — to e\erj tra\eUcr who obeyed this golden rule, the nnm e 
of their awards in each year would, I am afraid, prove uncornmon y 
small Secondly, it is of a piece with this respect of theirs or 
directly gi\en that, uhen the authors have enjojed more 
opportunity of watching a rite performed, or hearing a story o , 
they have preferred in making their report to incur the 
repetition, rather than to concoct some generalised version, , 

conceaUng the divergencies that arc almost certain to have 
These divergencies, small and unessential as they may appear 
uninitiated, tcU a tale of which the psychologist would lam 
single syllable The savage as compared with civilised man isdou 
the slave of social use and wont, handing on what he 
with little or no consaoils cQort to modify and improve f? 
less, primitive custom is subject to n more or less steady d^ ' _f,n 
the causes of this drift he partly m an individual 
tradition which, I feel certain, might be illustrated abundant y y 
workers m the field, would they but set down P® , ” g 

in their notebooks instead of pseudo umversals Thirdly, le 
commendrthc practice o! furmsbing the name and, so to spea , 
address of native informants whenever possible I have persona y 
met with fases in which others were by this rowans led to sec 
obtain all important material for chcckmg and revising t 

of the otigmal observer But enough concermng metbo 
venture to praise the authors for the care they display m this 
it 13 with the practical object of mducing others to follow ^ 

example ^ 

The problems that beset the comparative study of religions 
so many and complex, that it would take a bold roan to ’ 

of them, m virtu© of their fundamental character, are enti ® , 

logical precedence over the rest Anyone, however, who npproac i 
the subject from the psychological side, will be mchiied, I thin , 
agree that, m respect of primary mterest and significance, w 
questions stand oat bv themselves The first of these ques 
IS, whether the animism of Dr Tylor provides an all suflicient accoun 
of primitive rehgion 1 The second is, whether primitive reh^on on 
^ primitive magic have something, or nothing in common ? I 

refrain from considermg very bnefiy what Sir bd(\ Mrs Rout et 
have to say in regard to these cazdmal issues * . 

A sort of three cornered fight is beiiig waged at the pre e 


V 
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mbraait tctmcn ommisra— the ghost-theory of religion, ns one 
compendiously term it— nnd two ndversnries. neither of whom cln 
any more than a portion of the temtorj which the Tjlonan dott™ 

IS prepared to sneep into its net entire The one adtersary 13 air- 
Lang’s contention that some gods neither now arc, nor at any proinons 
time in their hiatorj hare been, conceived ns ghost-likc beings, on^ 
from first to last wear the character of “ magnified non natural men 
This view may ho named “ anthropomorphic theism Tie other 
adversary is loiown on the Continent as “ dynamism, but m us 
country has managed to exist so fat without any di8tincti\e title, 
unhiss it be that o{ “ the pre animistic theory." This hypothesis 
supposes that the objects ot lehgious and niagico religious interest 
are always primarily powers Here is something more than ordinarily 
powetiul, which therefore ought to be treated with respect that is the 
root idea Now since the idea in question applies pre eminently to 
a ghost, or again to a Medicmc Man, especially when apothcosiscd, 
It 13 "Very likclj that powers* ongmally dissimilar, for example an 
uncanny animal, or a lucky* etoiye, or the thunderstorm that makes 
things grow, inll in time be assimilated to one or the other of these 
• two types But (if the hypothesis be sound) there is n® necessity 
that they should bo so conceived The power may be thought of as 
just the concrete agency— this mysterious animal, this lucky stone , 
or else, more abstractly, as the mystery in the animal, the luck in 
the stone, that is, as a more or less independent, because transmissible, 
force 

How, then, do the facts collected by Mr and Mrs Routledgo 
.help ns to adjudicate between these rival theories ’ It must be 
confessed that, on the surfaco at all events, they appear to strengthen 
the case for animism The N’jtf ma of the Alakdyu is a typical amma 
(not onimus, the e'quivalent of which js the N'ffor o) It is Uke tho 
wmd, being invisible and making a whirring sound A dead man’s 
A g&na may tempoianly enter a living man, lust as your breath 
pams out ot yout body bo it may pass into mmc Here is a convenient 
method of enplaimng dwease . though, he it notud. disease statte by 
being mystenoua and portentous on its own aecount I have a had 

net a r”” O,".’ of 

puts a .tram on mv fflial affection by tataug possession o! me This 

S.TuT.te™^?' "“"'“'‘“'’y «>«nded to the ease of the 

Zrtfu caterpillar, for it comes into the liou-»e, just as a deceased 

relation might wish to do Then wo pas, on, rrdh ever more strain 
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upon the ghost theory, to the casc^(\{the hyena, the late, the mo 1 /Shc>x, 
tho aacred J/ii yu mti tree, and the elephant’s skull We may suspcc 
originally mdopendont powers to ha>e heen rcconstrued in terms o 
ghost — human ghost, too, it ssould appear, though it was more natura 
to hav c supposed tho elephant’s skull to sor\ e as a homo for an elcpha^s 
ghost The instance of the mongoose is especially instmctiTC ® 
detect animism in the acrj act of superscning on tho pre animistic 
Some natisc theologians assert that the mongoose contains ® 
hut others hold that it does not, hut means instead “ 6®®^ 

Tho snake, meamThilo, would seem to he siroply unlucky 
IS no longer in question at all The uncanny heast can spoil yciur 
projected journey none the less Call it religion, or call it mere super 
stition, j ou must find room for this class of fact in one and tho wme 
theoretic content with tho« facta about A To draw the line a osc 
the former and below the latter would be arbitrary in the extreme 
Mr and Mrs Itoutlcdgo were Jed hy a sound instinct when they ma e 
one group of theso animistic and non ojuimatic hehefs 

Let us pass from tho lower to the yppe? end of the scale, and consiaer 
N gai, or Eng /fl, os Mr Hollis would have us wTite it So far, at any 
rate, as the name goes, this Supreme Being has heen borrow cd from tiie 
Masai With them he would seem to be nowadays at any rate, 
the sort of ‘ magnified non natural man ” that Mr Lang is in search o , 
though let *as not forget that the word Eng .i* simply means * 
Bam " However this is hardly tho place m which to consider 
Masai prototype Tho Kikdyu ectype would seem to ha>c 
assimilated to the N'g6ma pattern, in so far as he is likewise said ^® ® 
mvisihle Meanwhile, it appears that not only the ram but also 6, 
sun, the moon and the lightning are "in a sense worshipped lun e 
stand from tho authors that they do not wish this general atatemen 
to be pressed as it rests on scattered indications Which stahd m nee 
of furthervenfication It is better, then to take note in this connection 
of particular facts such as firstly, that the Medicine Man prays for ai 
indiSeiently to iPgai, to the sun or to Mount K6nya and explam^ 
(possibly m answei^to a leading question) that it is ‘ all the same 
thmg ” . secondly, that N'gax is “ localised " on another moontam as 
well as on Kenya and in sacred trees besides Here it is possible o 
• discern what Max Muller would have termed a " henotheistic process, 
the individual traits of various beings capable of possessing a godhea 
of their own — as the sun for instance, does amongst the'Nandi— passin© 
by absorption into the supereminent personality of the ram god of t e 
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JRssr' Yet It 13 perhaps more jcobsble that N 501 has lost m 
his persoiiahty m being transferred from one people to another, and 
become a vague term for whatever is ropticaUv potent—for the 
ness of a sacred tree, for instance Let us not forget t e sta men 

TmephThomsonfVasai land, 445), that even the Masaf could apeak 0 

Thomson himself, of his lamp, and so on. ns jrjni, in virtue of the 
strangeness and incoraprchcnsibilitj After hearing rom r 
Hurt he had himself come across nothing of the land among the Masai, 

1 was disposed to think that Thomson had simply misnnderatood what 
was said to him (cf The Threshold of Religion, xviii ) The 
■oMdcnce, however, makes me doubt whether, after all, the ant 
morpiuc character of N’gai might not, with the less theologica y 
minded, at all events, become lost in vagueness, so far as to n ow a 
■merely generic sense to attach to the term *“ All the same thing, as 
■quoted by Mr and Mrs Rontledge, may possibly indicate sjmthesis , 
but it 13 just as likely — perhaps more hkcly — to indicate confusion 
It maybe worth while to lecaH hcrethot Mr H B Tote, in Jouth 
A nthrop Inst , ssnv 203, epcaliB of no less than three gods— two 
good and one bad— to whom the Akikityu give the name of N'got * 
•though, to judge by his brief accoimt, they arc definite deities with 
highly speciabsed functions 

I have aaid so much about the first problem on whi^h the new 
facts ate hkely to shed light, that 1 must be very brief regarding the 
second, nainclv, the question of the rehtion of religion to magic One 
thing, 1 think, comes out very clearly m the IukiS> u evidence The 
medicine man is not cut off by his profession from dealings with gat, 
J*it, on the contrary, is essentially a “ Man of God ” (il/tin du vid gu 
^YheTe md gu has probablj much the same sense as the Polynesian 
mana, namelj , supernatural pow er or ” virtue ”) Nor can it be argued 
that here e have hut the survivals of a former “ Age of Magic,” which 
. Are hemg rapidly obliterated by the development of leln^ion, i\ith it>s 
prayer and sacrifice directed touards a personal God On the contrary, 
magic as represented b> the art of the 3Iedicine Man, shows si^ns of 
pmmg pound at the cvpcns* of tliat "State ithgion” to which 
belongs the most solemn service, the sacrifice to N'gat'' This 
nominally Supreme Being sends the Medicine Man his " caU ” mves 
him his poll ers and assists him to exercise them This does not how 
^ver. present the Medicine Man from assuming that tone of autonomi 
which some regard as m itself enough to diCeientiate magic utterly 
iticl finally from anvthuig that descrbcs the name of rehpon “I 
46 
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<ln%c uncleiniK'M awaj* from lliu lj»nj«teatl," lif* can aay, or 
purged j our am ” , } ct A 'gnt », m tlieorj , flt llie baclw of i * ^ 

much n thi< tlic ca«e, that hu power dcn\ctl from A’ yo* coa M 
Medicine ^lan to manufacture charma, not merch to protcc r 
c\il, but liVewiso to bring c\nl about If we were to prc« t u * . 

ment, wc might even ^^nturc on the deduction that o-t jn. 
magic, uUimatelj proceeds from A'V®* Me nny doubt, howc%er, i 
Kikdyu correlation of magic and religion would go «o 
Power to curse as well as to bless mi}, indeed, bo entruate J* . 
to his human s ice gerents to be used for etich purposes as arc opp 
by Bocicty But when a man practises the genuine black , 

IS, the sm of witchcraft, ho surel} puts himself beyond the . jj* 
and IS on a par with those ‘ irregular practitioners ” who, we * ’ 

arc poisoned So far, then, as X'yat stands for religion, 
probablj n non religious or c\cn anti nligious, since anti socia b • 
namely o-rS ji On the other hand, so long as the Medicine a 
his power for social good that power is«of jY’ym or -f 

rcbgious eigniGcancc, despite the fact that it is essentially a po 
constraint outononioual) exerted To make constraint or ^ 
on one’s oitii will the mark of magic, and concibation. or ticpcn 
on the will of God the mark of religion is thus to set op an ar * 
distinction, iti place of that which corresponds naturally ° 
theory and practice After all, our business as anthropologis 
find out how the AlakiSyn think, not how they ought to think 

Tl It Mabett 
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Ankle bell 
Anklet , . • 

Ant*bea.r . . 

AbtU (atone) 

Apron (ornamental) 
,< (rroman’a) . 
Armlet ot ivory . 

«i of braaa vrito 
M ot we 


Oni*oi'*nr. 

N’oo'-QU. 

Mo-ra'-QA** 

Sl'-RA. 

. Mwau'-QO. 

, IToo'-zo. 

I Ki-cnA»''00» 


Bag for medicine . . 

• Banana, a choice variety 
Bond (embroideTcd. ornamental) 
Bead, a tare form ot 

„ a kind ot . , . 

Beads made ot a scented rrood 
Bce-lx)x or hive . 

Beetle, a valacd form ot 
Bell tor ankle . , 

Bollowa nacd by blacksmith . 

• (BmUh’al.woodeasUpaclosuig 
month of . 

Bird-scare . 

“ Boma” , , 

Bom aRa'in, to be . * ‘ , 

, .. ol a goat, to bo . 

Bow, n 

Boy, big, uncircumcUcd 
„ small .... 
Bracelet, part iron, part bran 
.. whipped with fine 
Ctasa, the metal , 

Bull-roarer . 


Cape ol man, eloak ot woman 
Caterpillar . ^ 

Cattle botaa . . ^ 

ChaitJ. ’ 

,. a form ot . 


Mon'*i>o. 

N'JU'-RU. 

Kt-K1*A'-ZA. 

-QiJ* 

Mc-iro'-’n- 

aiWA'-Tlf. 

N’OX-Rl''A- 

Gis-oi'*nt- 

Mo'-ba. 


RU-KC5fBA -TI. 
KE-inr-Bu'*TA. 
Lo-Gi'-w. 

. Ko-on-A-Ru'-o, 
. Ko-cm*A-Bn'-o 
. G'-ta. 

. Ki'-ne. 

. Ka'-its. 
wire Lu-oc'-cni-o. 
Mo-noR'-i-o, 
Ki-cnAX^-GO. 
Kt-nr-Rc'-TA, 

ICoc'-O. 
Ta'.tO. 
Kv-tT^-GO. 
Kl-UES-Ol'-Rt. 
• Mc-i-sob'-o. 


Ke’-RI. 

M’BOR'-t. 
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Cham, loose links of 

Ga zi' ka 

Charcoal 

bIa ea' ra 

Ch«t or thorax 

JToob'*! o 

Chew (hart) to 

Ko TA KO' KA 

Clamp, wiredrawer’a (complete) 

Eo'OA 

„ ,, name of part 

Ro' OA 

», »> »> 

Ke ba' 91 

H 1, t» 

Noo' are 

Claws 

Ma hor' oo. 

C3ay, a bar of 

Collar worn by boys 

Mow' DO A 

Nqi' la 

Collarette, n 

I KEN l' A 

Copper, n 

Mr wr a' ka 

Counter in lot casting 

Mbs' or 

Crowbar, n 

Mo OA RO' BO 

Cmcibla (bole in ground, fined, 
earthenware, for smelting iron) 

I u' au 

Curse, special dying * 

Ki bo' Me 


Dance, a form of, by women 
„ by boys 
„ byboyaonlr 
„ by men and women togatUcc 


„ by warriors only 

o by women 
„ pry't to cucumcisioa 
Disb, n 

Dress of men part of <1 of women 
part of woman’s 

DnnWmg bom 


N’dc' mo 
N ooi' I SA 
Kb boi ' t A 

KbO NO 
Kir r VE ke' ba 
M e aoi' 0 
N’di ri 
Kr ba' ta 
Gbti' so 
Mam bo' ba 
Ki so u 
N’oo'o 
Mo zo' no 
JIwan'-oo 
L o' in ER. 


Ear cylinder 
, ornament 


•• formed by spiral of 

, like A stick 

, msdo of groA stem 

>«om in cartfUgo 
•• worn in lobe 

wom jn Jolw 
the cartilngoot the 
.. thefobcoflho 

. <juill 

for expanding the cars 

»• first step 
Expel, n. 

Fxomam by n Medicine Van 


Mo'Ti wa Go' to. 
Ml in' do 
Go so bei' 1 

Ilo I.A l!X>' U 

Cno' MA 

Mo NI e' ki 
Ke can't 

Kl LIN OI' TI 
Do QB' IIA 
Go' TO 
UoN IK>r' I 

Kde be 
K l A* MA 
Mo ban'.ja 
Ko TI nl Kl' A 
Ta ni ka' VI A 
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Ire »'iek, cpi^r 
„ th'*I'5wer 


GLOSS 



^Lc*ct' u. 

Ki c«t' HI 
U ux' t» 
Je Ks 


Cartcf . , . , . 

„ or kiv*^ L-\fyl (witJe) 

Giiillr wo'n by Ixiyi dAn.'‘m? j^nor 
to cjrcuEJcii on ceremonj , 

Ctrl, liz. Bj* yet ctreucsctfftl 
„ bi?, on liMirg undergone 
ctrcuiaeiiton 
. 

G^%i patKTf iBAtunl) 

Cod . . . 

Ctt'tf •*?, j* lerss ci 

„ dhh 

„ forlot-cMling 
Grenaty 

Guage, TTiredrawcr'n 


ilt 

51* <.m' xo 

Tut' lu 
Kl Et'^p 

Ki 8t*-CO 

ilol Bt' TC 

5 tc kc'k) 

ccremonlillT Mwi vt xra'*Oi 

(»< jy>a3A*soto(wliilen«4) 

MflOO' TJTV, 

Kl HP* u • 

51w'Jl' HO 

1 tcit B* (fj 3U ) 

U' Ti. 


Uamiccr, n , • Kc u' n \ 

}Jead bond fnngo * 5 Ii- i xon' o 

Head-drcu, apecial, tram bj toys 
, wtor to clrcumciaion ccfffmooy Xlcnt'tio 
lufo or 1 »« box , Mwi' TT 

ilo\e 1 u' tu 

nom, (Innktng Lu' tu xn 

Hot, iipcml temporary circutscnon Ki Kax' da 


Iron oro 

„ the mctiil , pig of Iron 
„ tnro 

'Kenya, Mount 
Knife, a form of 

Lad 

Lead, tbo n 3 *-tal * 

Leg ornament 
Lever, n 
Lot bottlo 


Mo Sax' o v 
K t Jva' ju 

Mu hex H)A or Sfc nix'-oi 
Kl Re xya' Oa 

Ka' III YU 


Go to REl' I 
Mo TttAS' OA 
Mo OA nu* Bu 
Mwa' xo 


Stallet, ■wirediower’s 
MaQ,n (young earner) 
of middle age 
iledicmc Han 


Medicine? 


Ju Od' ma 
Mwa ua' ke • 

BI zun' r 

Mu>j' utj 5 Id' ou 

BE (compounded) 

Gov DU 
IB 4 . 

^ av' MO 
Ka^i u ou 

.Ki no no (from plant Kr my oa) 
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Medicines (cojiiinued) 


Mole 

Mole trnp 

Necklace ^ 

„ a form of 

„ child a 

fonn of 
of copper 
of plaited atnsg 
form of 

Neck ornament 

boys 

Nozzle (Mooden) of bellows used by 
emitha 

(earthenware) of smith a 
bellows 


Km OR 1 A , „ 

Lu so KO (fromplnntilc no kd 
O MO (from plant JItan da) 
Mo chan JA JItT KA 
Mtr KO sno 
Me Kir no ka 

Mo KO MT 
HIO RO B1 
AIwl TI A 

Noo’e DO 

Ro so so Cf Lo SO KO 
Si AB 1 
U TUEV 01 

,U MO 
Ho' EO 
ICl DEM BE 

Lo u 01 
Ma u u cno a 
■\U U QT B1 ot 
Mano 01 0 
Moi NA KA 
Ncf ,0 

)tA U li CHO A 

Mo ID m 0 

Ki BAM DI 

Mer o kt 
GbB V A 


ra) 


Opemng 
Ore of uon 
Ornament boy s 

in metal 

of nncircumcised boys 
of unciicomcised boys 

small tnangolac 
worn diagonally across 
body 

worn on upper atm or 
below knee 1^ men 
only 

Faint (colour unknown) 

whito 
Fabeada 
Peel bark, to 
Flatter n 
Poison 
Poisoner n 
Pound for cattle 
Pot to bold toilet grease 


I 1.1 MA 
Mn 6A» OA 
Kl BAR DT 

Bo Gl 
N’OI TA 


AT* REI ME Z.X. 
N’OI RI 

Go on TO 


Kl M GMA TA 


Wbo Rtr 

Sa si 
AIgk I o 
Lo GI ZJ 
KWROB A 
Kl TA EC EC 
tfBO or 
Mro qi 
Ky c gc^ 

Dl QI sc 
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K . . . > 

pjiaV, hi^h oEruL oil taan . 

„ 1/yire^t cSltul , » 

„ lowwt oSlcia!, Uwai . 
„ od-iil eiecntiTe . 

P.ioj? far . 

T^li (twiae), to . . . 

P.osb, i->«l (or iai.l.in5 Uswii 


.^M*'srV-C4, tr* SIsc ti, 
. Kt i Ml 
, Mo IU’f'-44 
, l»ocH'.pr 

. S'/*' «*. 

, Ki-cirr'*ifi 
. Kt'-o-co' s*. 

. Kf lu' CO 


Situ!, vumenretl .... 
bicdpsper (tutaral) ... 
Fstch^l for atdtcia^ ... 
S^l.n ... • . 

Bb'll tli."e .... 

hbleld for dincifls: • • 

„ (or danoiog. omaiamul 
band ot . 

„ the war 
Skirt of woman . 

Slag In iron amelting 
SUns. n 

Snake worship . » 

Sflotl bottle . . ♦ 

Soul, the, in bfe . 

Spear, n . . 

• (, the oppcr or atabbmg por 

tion of a , the blade 
,, the lower ball or butt of a 
,, the wooden gnp or union 
In middle o( euaft ot a 
Spmt, the 

Spnog ol a mole trap 
Stabs or crowbar . » 

Stick of dancing boy 
Stockade, n (aroond tbo home 
stead) 

(• n (for cattle) 

Stone, n . 

Story * . • 

Sword, n . , 


U tM' B*. 

Xlt 

Mo'*' bo 
MBt'.or. 

I KES' I t. 

ITbO' ME. 

J*' '*0 Ta, K'do'*ME 
o • 

Jfc rp' Bc 
! OAw'*oa 

Kj-oc' tju. 

I TWl' E* 

Ki ui’t'*ot Kt Am »*' Kr. 

•^O0B'•O 

M’ec' ri 

I Tt' MU 
Mo' »u 

Me' TT 
Noo' M* 

Me tt no 
Mo-o* rtu' ac 
hTcon oo' SI 

Lu-or u 

K-V o' QO 

, I m' 04 
. Po 0 *' so 
. Ro ni TO 


Tale, n , 

Tendon, n , 

Tonga lucdhy blacksmith , 

Tool, a mrcdrawcr’a , 

Taj, n , , 

Trees, Shrubs, and Plante, varieties 
of(foredibIepIant9,Bco*art Fo^ 
and Cookery — 

Cno cno . 

Ka Qtj' MO . 

Ka qt/ tu 
Kasu'op . 


Ro oa' so, 
Ro OA 
Ml n*' TO 
Mp KP' JU 
Ki ta bc' &p 


■} 


■Used in saenfico 
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Trees etc (eontmual)— 

Kl nni OA 
Kl RA GO 
JIa LI LI cnuA 
Ma tu ra ITgu Rtr 

2Ili qa ri 

MoV DU A 
Mon DU E 

Mtan daMrogo Cf 0 MU 
Mu CHAN JA Mo 1 A 
Slu CHA SA 
Mu CHU OU 
Mu 01 o 

Mu OU MU 
Mu HO TI 

Mu HU KU RA * 

SIU I OOI A 
Mu m BAi ITou nu 
Mu EE O 
Mu KOl' I 00 
Mu EO 8B0 
Mu KUK OU QU 
MUEU O 
ilU E7T BU EA 
Mu EC TU 
MuLt EA 

Mu urjr' DA Ifou BU E 

Mu LTV DI Kl 

Muhdeber DU 

Mu BE TU 

Mu BIN OA 

Mu BU M 

Mu TA ZI 

Mu TE I 

Mu THA QUA 

Mu TI OI 

Mwi TI A 

N OOK DC 

Ni u OU -o 

Ru OU' TU 

XJncleamiesa cercmon al 


Waist belt fnnged 

ornament of women 
winnowing tho action of 


l^ed ui sacrifice 
Us^ for beads 

Scented leaves v t rf 

Used for official handkerchief L-t 
Kl a ma 

Used in ceremonial Cf art * 
cine 'Man 

Used for stnng making 
Used for strmg making 
Medicinal 

Ikledicinal , _ 

VcmoniaSp used for firemaking ^ 

Used for ffiemaking 

Used for string making 

Sacred Used for str ng making 

Used for beads Blossom scarlet 

Aledicmal 

Used m firemaking 

Used in sacrifice 

Used for string making 

Used for charcoal 

Medicinal 

Ussd for traps 

Used as sandpaper 

Medicinal 

Used u sacrifice 

Used m firemaking 

Used for stnng making 

Used in firemaking 

Staff of Kiama made from 

Used m firemaking 

Used in firemakmg 

'Medicinal 

Staff of Kiama made from 

Used m firemaking and sacrinco 

Us^ in sacrifice 

Staff of Ivaima made from^ 

Medicinal * 

Sled cinal 
Ueedm firemaking 
Used in firemakmg 


Kb RA 31 
Ta in EA 
Ko TA lU KA 
N DE RI 
Mu I NOR O 
St RA 

Met OU 1171 iiA 
Lu OU cur o 1 


\ 

GLOSSiVRV 

* 


todnw 

.. Cca , 

etanr* r**-®' 

l^cVcfifl . . 


^\jtxni,K . . - 

^ „ mmM 

„ taldiUa »e-tl . 


Kc-rc' cat A. 

N jc'^ c 
Kr Ju' St 
U zn‘-ct 
XUo‘-c» 

Me m' II 
ilWA 3f» «C' It 

itv rt Ki' •» 


Ai rKi'*iA 

'T'e^i , 

Chiu' ut 
Cno a»o 
Cnu ysk 


Ga n* KA 

Gt Ti' no « 

OiT-<ii n * 

Co so nti* I 

OOS' BC 
Cc OC TO . 

Gc TO (r* Mi) 

Ho xo 

lie zjt nc'-u 

He XA no' u 

1 OAV OA 

I in'>oA Ma bxOaI 
1 ITT V A 

• I KZ'; 1 1 (r-* Ma) 

1 zoii Bi {pi Ma) 

1 U MA 
1 U itA 

I LI JtA TA A DO Sre 
1 LI 5LA YA ITOA BA 
1 b' a , 

I TI MO (p^ JIa) 


\ religjoOA cult Fnal.e wonLii* 

Ornament In metal Citt’e 1*1! 

\ eoinpoomle*! rawhcir'* 
rUnt u*e<l In iarnfjce 
‘itick Iikft •omamrnt worn In catu* 
lap»* of Mr 

Ix>o^ linLa of chain 
Dane© rerfnrtnui ty itooicn 
Small rrnlfonn UUa worn around 
» ankle ... 

A Ul> of lead worn in the lobe of tbe 
car Th© tnetal lead , 

A mcdlciB© 

Oroamenlal band nora diagonally 
ncroAs body at circumc^ion danco 
Tbo lol>o of the car 

A ftnall buTTovry animal, an© of rat, 
that feeds on aweet potatoes 
Spiral of mr© worn in cartilage of 
car 

Cf IIu la liu' li 

blag in iron amcltmg 
A atone, an anvil Cf Mu hi' ga 
Collarette worn by -women 
A disc of ahell forming part of a 
breast ornament 

A largo thatched basket on legs 
forming a granary 

Cniciblo (bole am ground, lined 
carlhennarc, for amcltmg iron) 

A bole 

Tho central bole in a danemc shield 
The arm hole of a dancmg eliicld 
A medicmo 
Tho blade of a spear 

Lower fire atick 


Je' xa 
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Ka au' MO . 

Ka oc' tu 

Ka' bee 
Ka' in TO 
Kak t/ 00 
Ka, be' oo 
Ke boy I A 
Ke cnu' I 
Ke cnu' ki a 

Ke nu Bc' ta 
Ke u' BA 
Ke o ba' bo 
Ke ba' si 
Ki a' ua 
Ki BAB DI 

Ki ba' ta 4 

Ki ciub 00, n 

Ki cnu' m 

Ki Ob' tha 

Ki' HEE (pi 1' HEE) 

Ki hem' be 
K i ms' 04 • 

Ki no' no 

Ki hu' LI 
Ki ka' ma * 

Ki ka’^' da 

Ki lab' 01 KYA Am ba' ki 
Ki leb oe' si 
Ki UN oi' Ti 
Ki Vgna ta 

Ki NT A TA 
Kxs-or' t 4 
Ki ra' go 

Kl BE NiA QA 
Ki ri gu 
Ki sc' me 

Ki ta exj' ku 

Ko cni A EE I Bcr o m bob i 

Ko-oai A re' 0 ke' ri 

Ko-ta hi ka r 

Ko TA m ki' a (cauA-itiTc) 

Ku OE an' i 

Kc I NE NE Ra * 


,^me(!icinD Name of a tree 
A form of tree (f Vemonia Sp ) Cf 
Ra gu tu Cf. Fire 
A small boT 
A form of knife 
Name of a tree used in medicme 
A little girl 

A d&nce by boys only , 

A ring ornament of the ear lobe 

Popular social dance of men and 
iromcn together 
A bull roarer 

A hammer * 

A dance by men and women together 
Name of part of wire drawer's clamp 
An elder 

A boy’s neck ornament 
Spectacular dance by wamors only 
Brass (1) the metal, (2) armlet of, 
(3) eanngs of . 

A spiral of fine wire fonnmg nng for 



A mole trap 

Name of a tree used in medicine 
Medicine made from ashes of tae 
Kl bm ga tree » 

Half gourds used os dishes 
Iron, the metal A pig of iron . 

A temporary hut occupied ny 
youths after circumcision 
Snuff bottle 
Cbainn (fine iron) 

Ornament wo rn in lobe of ear • 

An omamen't worn on upper arm or 
leg of men only 
Embroidered band , 

A medicine * 

A scented rush, of which the root is 
made into beads 
Mount Kenya 

A big girl not yet circnmci«ed 
A dying curse inToLcd by a father 
for disobedience 

A large platter ^ 

* To bo Dom of a goat ” 

To be bom again 
To TOQUt 

To expel • 

Todrawwire, lit lodmw 
A dance Jy warriors and young 
women together; 
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I 

Kt -0-<X>'-8A . 
Kr-Ti 
Kt c'-co 


To pw*! 

TonitJ 

ToeW (U’k) 


Ta ru'-BA . 
Lc*<3i^u 


ftc'-ati-o 

Lc'-ni ET- . 

l*r u'-tii 
IX 9C'-E0 . 

Ma Ktn'.«t; . 

Ma ka'^ba . 

11a U CI RX'-Cl 

XU U LI^XHC-A . 

Mam bc' ba . 

Maxq oi'-o . 

XU nn Mc'>u 

Ma*tc baIJoc'-ec 

Mbe'^oc 
Mboo'»thc . 

Mac' TV 

Men v'-st , . 

Ill ba'-to 
XU IV DO , 

XU Ktm 8A TI 

^u. oa'-ri . 

Moi«be' td {fl. Ai) 

MoV-po * . .• 

XIo'td' u*a, n. 

Mg'! do'-b . 

Xio' BA 

ilo BAS'-JA . 

M^A^^DA Mbo 00 

XIu-CnAX-JA Ilp'-KA 

Mtj oha' sa . 

Mtr cm ’TO . * . 
Mo entJ'-Qo . 

Mu OA Iiu' RU .. 


, Winaowed sifi'i. 

. ht<yt4.J-* cnclG* aj erf'y Kii’ivo 
} oew^teAd 

. IlfAe«*’et--{foa wi'e wuU b'ar* 

wire \\ ire 
. iJnnUnR bo’n 
. S'c<Wie« 

A metb-'lno toAtfe from Mu bu* 
bu' n trt^ Cf Jlu io'*ko. 

^ Oavs of the »nl War C< Si ra. 
CJiAfToal for Warkmith'ii wort. _ - 
A little pjrr# neckUre 
A rrenled plant, also nccUace^ 
nwle from >U leave* 

. The danro or fritlral of eircurocUlon. 

. AformofoeekMro 
- . An ornament worn by uncircurotlicu 
, toy* only 

.» Shrub of vrhoae herbage Kiama* 
handkereblef U made 
. Counter* In lot mating §e«d 
. A form of gourd 
, Name of a pipment 
. Koazlo (aooden) of bellow* used by 
vmltlui * 

Tonga used by blaekimlth 
An oraaiDcnt viom in lobe of ear 
. Bellows (smilhV) Wooden allpv 
cloeiDg mouth of 

. A Irco used in inlUatlon of Xledlcino* 
Xfan 

, A big girl, when circumcision hoa 
been undergono 

A bag A MedicinisMan’A bag A 
satchel conlnming mctlicine 
Name of a fibro plant 
Plant Arbutilon 8p Cf String 
. The lowest of the throe parts of 
which a spear consists 
I/>wcst ofDcial milk. 

. Misard Poisoner 
. Name of a medicinal plant Cf 
• O tmu 

A medicine Name of a tree 
* ,^'>rnoniaSp. Cf Tire 

. A wide knee band 
Plant Cf Pit© 

. A crowbar. 
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Mi-oi >t 
>t I < 

>Jt q » o 
Mr 

Mr »i -i % 

Mt I i t.t 

Mr tti 'I o 
'll m ro 

'll n Ti 
Ml nt Kr BA 

i I Ills lO 

Mt t 4 I A * 

ill tu ml S 111 nc 
Ml I son -o 

Ml KB >4 . 

Mt » M -yj 

ill Bn • 10 
Ml Kl iu 
Me Bt Bl A (/V ^I0 
Ml Kis ni VA ilet SA 
Sic KK'OC -oc 


Sit LtA OA Sac BO c 
Me U'l D1 SI 
Me XDEft KS DO 


Mc^ DO A 
Slos DO Mo 00 , 
Slo M A BA R 
Me M Z RI 


u.,/ 

f Arl (f «lr'r;f ^ 

tUvHAff»tMy» 

111 S r »''! 1-1*“, ^ 

*! -n.»j |3) lb'' r>' '*’ 

■i>, .«, ! I.V. <1 hii^r* “ 

.1,- >' 

ijAurtilRP iS'f 

\ Ika M/rM *010 I jr »««r* 

4rtrrt'-ny i \ dfrom/Mro 
\ f r.t IfT- *nh ►ArUt 1 ^ 

W ..1 r*Ailr Jito 
SAfo" of • Irr* UA«! H P"f* 
llrATc^lcI *Mrf*^l «UIi Iron 
\ i^Ant tt I ro 

\ jJahI t.»«l Al »»cr fro . 

K lu-n of tUfni “ “ 

AnlwtMUnH 

IlAol Cf . 

|lnl<4 A ncrAntfA Mo" *• 

• t*< lh>«j SmfliffiS 
\fv«l n4» SAn<*ol»tr« 

\ vlfnlrsirrr • tool 
Sf**r 

^A^osn « I f el 0 iror ej 

lf»I» M 1 Mn Ijo b rowi* , 

V TBW iofm of pill* . 

A tm» of which tb- le*»« fo«“ • 

nAlural RlAMpap^f . , 

\fn«>tlclnr VArne of » trro 
A mf^Hop N*me of » 

Ilant u»pd In BAcnrce 
Armlpl of Iron wire- _ 

llAitt (T^p^)onI»8p) Cf Flro 
llnnt Cf hlrzg ' 
lUnt. Cf f to «l,tch 

One* of tbreo wooiU f"®, „ '{ 
tn.y U rowle KImja* ®‘ 

office . , ^ 

AbarofclA) rcAily to !« «or“«^ 

A Medicine Stao ^ 

Ohm stem worn fn cart lago of 

V^Ute p Rment used for pamtirg 
diactog aulelds 
SellowB used by bllcksmrui 
Iron wire 
Plant (S Fire^ 


I 
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UOt'-CA , . . 

Me E,e HI , 

Me 9lV ex . 

Me Tx' n . 

Mc-niixm* 

Me Tiu' qex 
MeTT* I 

Me' TI . 

Me Ti' Cl 


Me' Tt vx oe'-TC 
Me ex' Re . 


More'ee 
Mwx KE 

Mwx 'Tx xie* KB , 

Mwxs' 00 
Mwa' 'to 
Mwa' TU 
llwi 're -TrA' oa 

Mwi' TI A 

irruR' I 

ITzur' I A Boe' I 
Irzea' i a Ki a 'ta 


Iron vtrf 

'PlAnt Cf Tin 

A iredicinr N&eieotxtrte 
Washed Iron o'© eind, leady for 
•mcltiap 

One of ihreo woods frora wliica 
thoetaffofaKwmaiaaj bomxde 
An ornamental band »orti aroand tbe 
upjterpirt of the calf of Icy 
A plant ui«l In aacTjfice 
Plant (t Ve-nonla Sp ) Cf Fire 
Cf baenCee 

The wooden junction or grasp of 
the two iron halrca of a ttiear 
One of three woods from which may 
be made elder’a stall of office ^ 
A woman when one of her children 
haa been aircumcised, i e. mlddle- 
ngrd 

Chlmder of wood worn »n the car 
. II) Elastic wand forming spring of 
, trap Ki hem' b© , (2) a barrel to 
atore hooey (not hire), a box 
A woman’s slurt 

A young man who has been circam 
deed A wsmot • 

A young woman on becoming pteg 
nant, with a bouse of her own 
An apron ^ 

Lot gourd 

A form of bee hire placed In trees 
Ceremonial name (or God 
A medicine Name of a tree 
The father of n circumcised child 
A tottering white beaded old man 
Manoflatomiddlelifeneedingastick 


Kdb bb 
ITDB n' I, n 

ITiii 01 sir, «»nj and,i)l 

ITDini 

ITno TiiB 
S2 t)(jb oo' si 


irDU-OE BA 
N on' MO 

ITdub no . ! , 

Nbn ou hu' ha . . * 

48 ' 


Rings for expanding the lobes of the 
car 

A vulture 

A Email earthenware pot to bold 
greoM for pennjnsf adornment 
A dance by warriors only 
An ornamental shield worn on the 
shoulder when duncing 
A wand carried by each boy when 
dancmg pnor to circumcision 
ceremony 

The cartilage of the ear 
A dance performed by women onlv 
Lowest official raii m Karuri s 
distnet 

The action of winnowing 
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S'o*'«o • 

N’ntR-r'-A . 

N'o'soi'-o 

K’noi'-i-Hi 

K’oo'-ii* 

K’oo'-utt 

JTftox-uc 

S’oon*»«*o 

^S’«or'-o 

Jj’oo'^Tno 

j;‘av'*«v 

?\'ou'-o 


Ki r-oc'*o . 
ITju'RO r* N oo-vt 


Kjo'-oo 
N jc*oc'^Jt* . 


K'JU'-RD 

N’oi'-o ' 


Uo'*OA 

Uo-oa'-so (jJ. IToa-ro) 
Ho'-IUYO {ji. Ill-TO) . 

Rox-i-or'*i (jrf. Kv-oa'-t) 

Ru'-OA 
RU-OU'-TU . 

Ru- 80'-KTJ . 


A in ««r. , .aiih*/ 

AoMln l«ttl.rn».n>) M 

otniafnt r>»<ln 

KnStir*). 

0,l!»r wr.ro \>y J^y*- ^ ■ 

A i.'cAtnl fil’rt* n<ww»c<*. 

A *lAnw ty t«>y 8 . 

n I"* »' 

A^S&n., S-.onnl.lrn'- 
T»»e thf’r**- 

AnVH ol rori" i,, buI«- 

■n.» only r«mrat ^ 

\ /<ma r>l irT«*; »,pfct "f 

« dAnclng . «fr jAS'.bo. 

nn*. wiw uhO to ^rc . 

A wooilc-B B»oti 7 

. AiTnd"hi 2 «;..UtbHr-«l‘“‘ 

. N«ll»cc of jOrttcd •trins. 

cAtlcil 3 ltan -d* 3 Ibo-po. 

wlnHJmwrr'a clamp. 

. Folk talcs. 

. A oword. ^ I- 

Ft quUU. 

' Tbowlmtrawt-r^elanJP- ^ V « 

: AformoftrcoO Vc^noniaSp.). 

KA-fM'tu. CT. Tire. 

. A mc^cloc. 

. AndfiEoniit. 


^StathtSrf” to 
'““TnlmSrcin toktai tr 


vomcn o^y. 


Ta-hi'-ka, n. . . • • VomU.'’ 


( 


'^TA-nt.K4.'.ST-A 


Tei'.ha 


U-tix'-Di 
U'-Mr . 

U*RO'^I 

T3'-ta , 
^•nres'-cx 


\ \ 
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Til* *fxi>tilijca ot erfl by a 
Main. 

. . • Sp«irt of cAterpilUr, 

. . .. CVtfmotilAl unclescsMs. Ulnw# 

molting ff0£3 c*r*c:onUl un- 
ct^aiuie*3. 

. . . fitttlle vom by bo 3 n danciBg prior to 

cifcatncision ccmaony. 

, . . Upper fifo atlfk. 

. • .A medicine. 

. • . Wttchcrtift. foUon. 

* , . A bo»*. A wircdrawer^A tool, 

. . . A medicioe. 
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Abrtridonawnt of «l«d r)Pi3on’*kot,170 
ot Mople (aUU; jU, i"0 
Kangf, !,?• 

Administration, 20^ 

Ago, ImpoasibQity of computing, lu7. 
a&magt!, 12t, 

ot ehddj^n, method ol explaining, 11 
eystem of reeVonmg. 10 
terms csptesaing men’s, 23 
terms exprwrjn? women’s, 141. 
A^eulture, 6, 3S ff , 30, S7> 
legend u to reason, 2S3. a 

Agnmba, Akikuyn name of, 3 ® 

ongtnal Inhalntaots of Kikuyu, 3. 
Akamba, S, 81 
Leo-boxes, 37 

yngnpi new as to God of, 230< 
teeth Cling, 33 
temtoryof, 12. 
same ongin as Aklkuyu, 220. 
AkieU, SCO Ail. 

Alo Vnyo, future of. 349 

history and ongm of, 2. 13, 283. 
imitate Hasat arms and dress, 10 
isolation of, 15 


relations with klasai, 13 
temtory, 1 

Amulets, sos Clianna, ^ 

Ammal food, 49 

stones, 297, 299, 301, 303, 305, 307, 
312, 315, 320 
superstitions, 242. 

Animals as abode of soul, 241, 243 
medicine to prevent seuure by, 279 
rendered eaered by testament. 145, 

Animism, 242 

oppMition to Dt Tylor’s theory 

Anklets, 140 See also Omaments 
Anointing, 183. * 

at initiabon, 138 , 

of neophytes, ICO . 9 

Antidote, 253. u 


Anta. 338. 

AnTiU.&S. 

made of itonr, 69 
Tslne of, 89 

rarions klmls of, 8S. , j 

Ap^ns^. method of giring. 1S2I, 

Apron, 139. > 

Arable land, dirision of, 39 
A^ct of maize worn at maize dance, 
ISO 

Annictt, 35, 149,169, 351 
Anna, seo Weapons. 

Arrow used in blood drawing, 174. 

Art, 1080 
Arta,C0{I 

Arum lily, 42. > • 

method ot cooking, C3 , 
roots cathcTcd by mother after child, 
birth, 147. 

Ash ofpaprTUS used as snH, CS 
Aai, orimnal inhabitants of Kikuvu. 3 
Aakan. 200 

Arsault, criminal, penalty for, 21D 
Attire, so© Dreas. 

Avoidanco of dying man, 09 
at Eoako fcatival, 237 

Babies, colour of, 14S 
method of carrying, 123 
Bachelor hut, 118, 207 and n. 

Bamboo horns, 112 

tubes, played by mothers at iniUa- 
tion, 159 

Banana groTC, 110 

lea! clothing, 34 

leaf stoppers of Medicino. Man’s 
gourds. 253,»25l 
seeds for petticoats, 4 
Bananas, 43, 60 
method of cooking, 60. 

Bari, used for string, 77 
Barter, 106 

Batl^ before circumcision, 163 
Bead money, 106 

! ““‘U™ 
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Beans, method of cookm;^, 64 
Be'xting of boy at initiation ceremony, 
102 

Beauty, Akikuyu ideas of, 100 
Bee boxes, 30, 67, 68, 109 
Bees, 39, 60 
Beer, 62 

blown over neophytes, ICO 
as dnnk o&erin", 2G5 
at initiation of Iiledicme ^lan, 232 
at makiDg of iron articles, 8S 
at mamara ceremony, 127 
method of manufacture, 03 
at sacrifice, 230 
drinking after a bunal, 172 
drinking after circumcision, 100 
dnnking at mamage, 133 
Stinking after saenfice, 23o 
Bell danc'ng, I6S, 331 , 

Bell, Sir Hugh, lends picture of Cata- 
lan hearth, 354 

Sir Lowthian. letter to, from J A 
Grant, 334, 3S5, 330. 

Bellows, 85. 01 
method of use, 85 

nozzle as medicine to protect crops, 
01, 272 

Bells at ankjos, 33, Ss5 

S cat and cow, 112 
t, dancing, 156 
Betrothal, 124 
presents, ICO 
Bud scantu, 41, 202, 205 
Birds, as abode of soul, 242 
Birth, ceremony of second, 161 
customs, 147 
feast at. 133 
ratio of sexes, 135 
Blacksmith, 83, 87 
power of corse of, 84 
scale of remuneration of, 88. 
tools of, 88, 93, 94 
Blood brotherhood, 176 

drawing from cattle, method 174 
drawing, eSoct of, on cattle, 175 
dnnking, 174 
as food. 64 

of aacnfice, collected 232. 

Song SIftsai 345. s 
Bodyguard o! chief, 200 
Body paintmir, 183, 350 
poinUng at charming 270 
r painting, initiation dance. 150 

legend es to reason for, 

painting, powder for, 2o3 
atpunhcation. 238, 2a9, 292, 263 
- ‘ Bono pointing, 157 


BoBodanes, dispute as to, 20o 
^how marked, Asi, 8 
Boy, heating of, at initiation, 1 - 
danciBg, 109. , 

Boys, dances of uncircumciscd. 17 J 

Bracelets, 23 

Branding of bee boxes, 68 

of cattle, 43 „,n 

Breach of promise cases, 

Bnde. wit of, to old home, i J- 
Bndge building, 71 „ - 

Broom at purification. 2 j8, -OU, 

Brotherhe^. blood, 170 

Bunal, beer drinking after, n- 
contneted 171 
customs, 1 68, 207 
day after, unlucky, 172 
feasts after a, 172 
for old women. 139 

punfication after a. it- 

^nred as mark of honour. 1.0 
tabus after, 172 ^ 

Catip.ataflof, 337. ■ 

, Cartjnng babies, of. IS^ 

♦ loa^ method of, 103 

from forehead, reason for, 104 
Castor oil tree, 43 

Castration, 60 • 

Catalan hearth. 353 354 
Caterpillar as abode of soul. -41 
Cattle, blood drawing, lio 
branding, 45 
compound, 117 
Slasai greed foi, 345 
me^ciDO to prot«t, -7S 

source of wealth, 44 

Ceremonial dances, models at. luo 
Ceremonies, Irt.eles 87. 

itaid. .*» 

ahty. ISD • , ,-n 

of blood brotherhood, 176 
of elders at hoys 176 

of reception into a ffcsh jjo 

onrcsumptionofmatnmonieUil . 

Cliaiu, weight and size Of, 9' 

Cham mating 05 

Character, Akikuyu. -J o- sa _ •** 

Charcoal used m «09 «?1 ff. 

Charms. 157. 20J. 200 ^0. -O'*. - ' 
affitnst wounding. 207 
against a „ 

manufacture of, 260 -W 

method of weanrfe. mitt. 

to enraro child taUng mother a mu*. 

to ensure cloc^ lence, 206 


1 
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Dances previous to nutiation, 165 
lythnucal movements In, 111. 

Dancing bell, 158, 351 
boy, 109 

dress of women, 140, of warriors, 36 
movements in, 178 
shields, 103, 189 
Dead, disposal of the, 168 
dwelling place of, 243 
offerings to, 172 
Death, defilement from, 248 
pots destroyed at, OS 
power of voluntary, 273 
Deathrate, 137 
Debate, 205 

Debt, collection of, 205, 207 • . 

Decentrabaabon of government, 190 
Dssajaboo, 108 _ 

Defilement, causes of, 256 
Deity, conception of, 225 « 

Dentutiy, Sd • 

Departed, abode of, 243<' 

Dopilabon, 28 
Deagn, 108 
Dice, see liOts 

Disease caused by malignant spirit, 240 
Dmnabon, 263 

by lot, sptem, 200 fi . 

Dinson of oxot feast, 21)2 
of propertT, 143 

Divorce, procedure regarding 216 
DoUexhimtedatimtiabon, 101 
Door of hat, 70 * 

Draw plate, wire drawing< 93 
Dress 26. 34. 139, 150. 189. 350 
atlmbationdsnce, 36, 156 
at harvest dance, 189 
of women, 139 i! 

Dnnk, 61 See also Beer 
olleriag, 230, 241 
oQcnng to spirit, 205 
DriokiDg after saenfice, 235 
feetival on reception into now distnct. 
177. 

partiee, C3, 200 £f 

Dru^^^Mcdicine man 253 Soo also 

Drunkennras. 02 
Domosong, 113 
Dundas, hlr., 3n. * 

Djrce. 33 

Dying man avoidance of, 99 

<Farlobe, distension of. 11,32, 157, 
pUnUpUcedin. after circnmcisioB.1C5 
rupture of, 2S0 ^ 

Ear mutllaUng as identification marks 
ol abeep and goaU, 40 . 


ordeal 


Ear ornaments, 31, 32, 140, 193, 3 j 0 
piercing, 31, 157 
Ear nng, Kama’s, 198 
women’s 140 
Egge forbidden as food, 50 
filers at maize dance, 190 
cooncil of, 198 S 
imtiation Into ranks of, 198 
perform pnnfication and 
tnal, 227, 228 
nght to sacnfic® belongs to, 227 
t^h morality, 223 
Eldest son, portion of, 144 
Elephant’s skull, offerings on seeing 
242 r 

Enclosure of homestead, 117 
Endurance, power of, 121 

llasai, 346 . 

Eoglish rule, Akikuyn views of, 33- 
character of, 333 
effect of, on nahve josbee, 219 
rcsnlta of, S29 
Eotaiiof land, 21 
Entrails of sacrifice, 232 233 
Estafe^roond homestead, see SbaroW. 
E( ropean life, description of, 335 
Evil eye, 271 . , ^ j 

Ezeavabons on Agumba hut sites, * 
Ezchange, medium of, 100 . e 

Expansion of Akikuyu people, rate ot, < 
ExtemponsiDg 111 

r-c S3. 35, 359. 363 366 

Fallo^and, payment for cultivating, 
39 

Famibcs size of 135, I36< 

Family bfc, 117 ff 
rat.bb8tionof.234 

used for anoinbng head , -1 ,, 

Fear, one reason for respect lor oia 
age, 137 

Feast at blood brotherhoba peremony, 
. 170 • 

Mcred 232 il , 235 
reacts after a bunal, 172 
after circumcision, ICO. 
ntcbildbirtb, 147 ,, 

at Initiation of Medicine man, 
at purification, 259 
Feathers in hair, 27. 30 
Fc*s. at initiation of Medicine Jfan. - Jo. 
at trials, 219 
(Uvluon of, 203 

for purificabon, 239, CG- 

for teaching danring»b 07 » 103 
of infonner, 210 _ ^ 

of MeJirnw man >’ 

Ftatirai ot iSeyouiff men, ItO 
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Head men. Masai, 3j8 

number of, 190, . 

Heartb, Catalan 3 j3, 3M Soo nl 
Fireplace 
Hindoos, 336 
History of Akikuyu, 2, 3 
lloblcy, Jtr 0 W , on Clans, 22 n 
on Hikuyu medicines, 277 
on ongin of Abikuyu, 3fi 
Homestead, 6, 117, 200 
details of, 119 
position of, 117 

^t*of family life, 117, 19G 

Honey, 60 

gatnenng of, 68 

^°^ycVL circumcision. 112. 

used In festival of snake. -1^7 
Hos|itality, 20, 240 


Hotfentots,’ removal of dead, 169 

rX’ Home 
HoweT^ j^!^cn onKikoyu iron.Sl n 

^'abandonment of de^ person's, 170 
as abode e< spirit, 2?2 
cboioe of site of, 138 

eooVing fumiti^ of, 60 

for secret eocicW neophytes, 
method of building COS 
of dead person, destruction of, 170 
piled on grave 171 
present sites of Agumba, 3 
nrobibihon to enter at cbildbirtb, 
147, 148, 149 
purification of, 259, 263 
separate one for wives, 47 

Bites eicavationon Agiimba,4 

special entrance made after a aeatn, 
160 

tax, 332 

tax, result of, 330 
Hyena as abode of soul, 242 
folktale 8s to limp of the, 303 
as a scavenger 168 

Uimu, mythical ammafs, 315 0 , 321 0 
IUne«s, abandonment of persons 
afflicted with fatal 170 
lot easting meases of, 20t 
^ Image at malie dance, 100 
Implements, agncultural, 40 
employed for circumeiaion, IGS 
obsidian, Agumba 4 
Impotenoy, medicine for, 270 
Infantiride, 149 
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145 

Informer, fee to. -10 
Inhentanco, 142, 143 

tnaleoncemms -11 

Initiation, oge of, 1-4, 
ogeof 

agaofguK „„ 
bad 

ceremonies, 154, lo* 

cetemonies, date of. 

ceremom,,. »»»' ?'• * J “ ,„1, iSOr 
ceremoniea not beW K 1® 
dam-e. great, 16^ 

dance prior to. loa 

eitls* dress at, 140 

mto elders, 198 , 

Instruments, mnsical, 

Intervals musical, lu 
Intoxication. 62 
InvoUtJon, 266, 270 
* of mountains, 26u 
of spirits, 241 

extracted by water, 82 
import of, 81 

In folit^es, 80 

ssssSh.r.fe« 

perpetual use of, 80 . . 22 

^Cbitions against working 

punty of, 87 
rattles, 112 

eecretivenessasto. <u 

smelting. 83, 85, 80. 333^ 

K'S.u“4-r’“ 

used by Aeumba. 4 

taken. 83 

wo%n^° property In, 84 
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Tudicial funotions, 203 

po«ori, 199 
proccdorc.Mt 

Tumpng method, is- 
Jusbec, 203 ff . oij 

^mirlstcrcd by «!“ " 

,Ke,cy«l K.hJ” U* 
sense of. Akik^yu, -i 
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Kafir corn, cJtlhoiJ d 1 cooViS?* M ^ 

Ktloids, 33 _ . 

K^nya, Slount, 1. 22j, 23S, 
hoiro o! God (>rg3J), 223y — 

2S0 

iBvocftbOQ of, 2C0 
nanie(ot,220 

KUms IM. 172, IJS* 

, 201, 202, 20'«, 207, 200. 210, 211, 

tW. 2.20, 233. 235, 230, 212 

t&Ve pari in sacnfi^e, 230 
KikuTU country, 1 | 

early iah&liitants of, 12 ^ 

onp&al condition o! counlr?. - 
Under the English, 329 
Kinangop Mount, 1, 238 
home of God (K'gai), 220 
invocation o!, 2G0 
Ej thn u, a BCcretehsTin, 2i3 u 

lAhour,Ma&&i unGlncts for. 310 
prohlems, 330 
wigcs. 332 

Land, property in, 39 <» 

Ijine 3lr , cited, 359 t » «« 

Isuhiogs, matcnal cmpIoytf« forhut, 07 
Leather gaments, etoosin^ <^f> 13^ 
Loaves of eaerM tree, importaiyo 
oi at initiation, ISO 
Leg ornaments, 35, 351 
Leostb, measures of. 31 and n. 

UUtioQ. 202, 230, 241 
otfat,23t 

life, unsanetity of. hlaaai, 347 
lightning, pattern of body pointing, 283 
vorshipped as marolesiation of God, 
220 

•Lily, amm, 42 

anuB, method of cooking. 02 
roots ^tbered by moth^raftor child. 

lAods esnied by vomen, 121 
method of carrying, 19, 103 
• weight of, 121, 142 

Lot>gonrd of MediciR».3inii. 253, £51 
gwah, dcdioaticm 
Lots, 200 

casting of, 264, 287 
di vination by, 280 S 
interpretation of, 267, 268 
natoro of, 287 

Luck, charm for, 23 a 

Lugs on pots, 101 

MQrcgor, Sir, od snake worship 238 
on totems 22 n 
Sladuesa, medicine ta cure, 278 
Magic, relation of, ti rehgion, 361 


Magnetite, S3 

Matzr, tiarvnt, dao^e on roop'etion of, 
ISS. 

manner of a’^wio:^ 41 
method of cooking, 53. 

•heath, drees formed of, at maito 
dance, 1S9 

Man-eater, story of Uie, 320 
Mamoe. 43 

mctluvlct OQ{iliD,t, 5.1 
3taiuirni, code of, AVikuyu, 23 
Slanufacture of ctiarms, 2C9 
of |iotterj, 00 
of tpeaf. 02 
o! etnng. 77 

Jlarett, Sir , on place of Kikuyu 
thought in tim comparatno stu^y 
o! religions, 357 ** 

starlet, meaning of word, 105 
prodnSc, 100 fl 
31arke1s, 105 
membets attending, IDC 
site of. 105 
when held, 105 
Slatka placed on neophytes, ICO 
Mamage ago, 124 
between Aai and Acumba, S 
breach of premise, 125. 212 
by capture, 130, 131 
ceremony, 127 
customa, 326, 327, and n. 
feast. 130 a 

freedom of chcpce 124 
pnee, 123 128 820 
pnee, restitution of, 126 
rcgnlations, 20 

ilanow, boncB enteked for, 62 
klasai 1,81,344 0 

Akikuyu view os to god of, 225 
character, 347, 348 
combutBtxm against, 107 
face painting, 33 
habitat, 12 
head dress, 30 
legend as to flocks of, 283 
liie and character, 340 
relations with Akikuvu, 12 
ultimate extinction of sno 
Views regarding future life, 240 
Views regarding God, 301 
Meal amount of sustenance in, 65 
value of, B5 
Bteais 61 

Mtot not cooked by women, 61 , 
Medicine, 2SO ’ 

to prot«t neophyte 367 
M^cme-Man 22 202 249 0.287 8 
bond of political union, ZOO ’ 
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Slclicino M.n « dmner, 203 
fcolo. 

fonctiona of, 219, -o5, 2 j0 

homestead of, 110 

honesty of, 231 
mitistion, 25L 

position of, 219 _j 1 ntn 

Ration of, m trial by ordeal, .1- 
as punficr, 255 fl., 233 
perlonns pnnfication and ordeal, 
227,223 
powers of, 227. 

etatuflof,2oS 

Medicine Men, nomber of, 250 
iledicmes. 250. 277 
at punGeation, 260 
' from plants, 230 
MeJi.'^nccs of, 180 fl 

but for, see Bachelor hut 
•Men and women, dances of, 183 
JIicMacs of Newfoundland, method 
of canyiDg loads, lOln 

MidwiToa, fee of, 160 

punfication of, 160 

Mictions, Agumba, 5. C. 

^okuyu, 0 

“I”'® 

mother’s, U9 

^dds of human form, 103 

Mono^ y* jyg to poverty. 131 

„9 Si Si. .1 tt.b.1 

Morals..^-, • 

AVsWuyj:/-* 

jU8ai.3t» 201,202.203.233. 

Moranja grade, 197. 

317. 3»* 


», ft. ctef, 10, 121. ;12S. 

138 162 176, 162, 197 n. 19S 
200' 202, 207, 208, 212, 229, 230 
231, 232. 233, 235,230 
Murder, 203, 217. ^ 

commandment against, -45 
fine. 20 
trial for, 210. 

Mu8ic.lll0 

Musical instruments, II- 

Meets. Dr C S , on Kikuyu music. II J 

Mythical ammals, stones deabng wi 

315 ff 

Myths. SCO Folk Tales 

Nalwha^^Akel borne of ntmbow,307, 
308 

Names of children, 149 _.t„n„lede- 
Nationabty. ceremony of acknowieag 

ment of child 8, 160 

N’dome. danemg shields, 108, 159 
N’dorobo. 3, 12 
U^od as to. 283 

NeckCmaments, 33, 3,1 ... i,ntafor. 

Neophytes to "scrct societie*. bu« wr, 

N^i (God), word of Masai ongm, —0 
8 m God 

in >“.=?§: 

* 202, 204, 207, 209, 212, 231, -3-. 
233, 235, 230. 

takepsttins8cnfiee,--9 

I'Tjengc, mythical animal, 44, 310 “ 
iTjobi, eeo Beer 

Norrleof bellows, pottery, 85 . ^ 

of bellowa, as medicine to prolcci^- 
crops, 91.272 ^ 

Nombers. lucky and unlucky. -<« 
unlucky, 274 o 

Nyen, 171, 335, 340.342 

Obsidian implements, Ac«^ba» 

Ochra for anointing head, 27 
Offences, ceremonial, 250 
Offerings, 202. 233, 234, 235 
dnak.239. 211 

oiicro«8ingan7er.212 „ ^ 

on passing dephaots eKuu, “ 

to dead, 172 --- 

OfflcUlw, importance of "S'* 

OWwomen. respect paid to. 138 

O^cal, trial by, 212, 2^ 

Ordeal*, vanotics of. 223 
Order, keeping of, 109 

Ongin of Aklkuyn<“, 3. 1— 
legend aa to, 23^ 
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Or^aisUat^n, wliUcal, 103. 

Omamfut of clotbinj, 31. ^ . 

Onamfntatlon of body, initiiUon J r 
• dinco, 155, 150. 

" of B^nncnta. 110. 

Omamenta, 05, 303, 331. 

&nn.3o. 
ckiiof 05. 

, cmtoms ns to ose of, 3 1. 
car, 3\,350. 
for neck,3t. 
in hair, 27,30, 350. 
of leg, 35, 331. 

^ of women, HO. 
waist, 35. 

worn alter circameision, 1C5. 

Osmerelup established iLy colliration, 

121 . 

Ox, diruion of, at feast, 202. 

Pain, immunity tram. 33. 

Paint, SCO Fismeats. 

Painttns b^y, 183, 270. 280, 350. 
at punlieailoQ, 238, 250, 203, 2<Ji 
face, 33, 330 * 

foriaiUatjoo danee, ISO. 

Pantonumio dance, 181, ISO. 

Papyrus asb used as salt, 58. « 

Pastorage, 45 

Patnambsl government, 107 
Peace, ceremonies conncctct! with, 181. 
Penalties, 200 fi , 215. 

Pestles for beer making. 03. 

gnnding, 04. 

Petticoat, 4, 13*). 

Pharmacy, 280. 

Physical characteristics. Agomba. 3. 
^ctonal art unknown, 103. 

Picture rattles, 100. 

writing, 110 
Pig iron, value of, 87. 

Pigments, 109. 233. 2C2. 

Pits, war, 13, 14, 73 
• Placenta, disposal of, 147 n. 

Flank for but walls, 68 
Plants, at initiation of Kledicine-Uan, 
252 

at puTiScation, 2G0 
gathered at sacrifice, 230 Sea also 
* ^Lily, Alanioc, Potato, Sugar Cane. 
Poiaon, antidote, 233. 

Poisoning, 218. a 

by_Medicine-Man, 272. 
of irregular Medicine Man, 235. 
Pobco, native, sec^N’jama, 

Political oreanisation. 195 * 

Pollution of nvers, 4L ^ 
Polygamy, 133. 
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PopoUtioD, llasal vUUgw, 314. 

Portf«, 334. 

Po*sea.<ion. 211. 

Poets, bot, CO. 

Potato, aweel, 42. 

catbered by mother after childUrth, 
149. 

zneUiod of coolang, 52. 

Pota destroyed at death, 03. 

Pottery, 59,07. 

Agumba, 3, 4. 

B^clea made of, 102. 
finngof, J92. 
jnade by women, 03. 
inanuiaetnrr. stages in, ]O0. 

rostenal employed, 97, 

method of manufacture, DO 
noxzle of bellows, 85. 01, 272. 
eimilanly to that of early Piitaln, 07. 
where tAade, D3, 09, 

Powder for matVlng body, 253. 
used for |viifttme at puriScstJon, 252 
used for teeth, 32 

Prayef. 202, 229, 227, 230, 231, 235. 
230,201,255. 

Pregnancy, medicine for, 270, 
sacnllco m case of, 205. 

Presents, 344. 0 
after circamcinen, ICO. 
at betrothal, )2C. 
at dncling psrtv, 203. 
at initiation, 154, 102 j. 
at initiation of Medieme ilan, 252. 
at tnal, 208 
at wedding. 131. 
etiquctto of. 246 

to barber after ciTcumcision, 100 
to boy at age of five, 150. 
to visitors, 240. 

Prices, 106 S 

‘5^'^cter of Medicine Man, 25c. 
Prodaco, market, 106. 

PeohibiUons. 20, 21, 32 125 147 

Property, 143. 

Aukuyn, 6. 

disposal of, at death, 
in land, 38, 329. 
owned by women, 121 

^'Sh'oriSri7°s3'' 

alter a burial, 172, 
medicine for, 253. 
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PunRctionof earners of a dead body, 
169 

of tmdmvcs, 148 

of molber and hut at childbirtbi 118 
of village, 270 

Quills as ear ornaments, 31. 

Ilaids, Masai 345, 347 
Itadvay, Uganda, 16, 330 
Raiment, see Dress 

Ram, folktale regarding bnnging of, 237 
worshipped aa manifestation of Cod, 
226 

Rainbow, beliefs oonecming, 307 B 
folktales concerning the, 307 
petsom&ed as a man or a snake, 308 
pe-'somGed as a monster, 307 
stones, distnbution of, 300 
Rainf^, effect of, on ves^tatioo, 7 
Ranks, official, 107, 200 ff 
division of 01 between different, 202 
duties of, 203 See also Grades 
Ratio of sexes, 135 ' 

of value, 44 ^ 

Ration, Masai a'amora', 346 
Rattles, 112 
picture, 1Q9 
Beapmg, method of, 42 
Rebirth, ceremony of, ISl 
Regents, women as, for chief, 138 
Region, 225 ^ 

Marett on Alakuyu 367 
relation of to 3fagic, 361 
two sides to 227 

BohgtoDS duties of gradea. 203. 204 
Restnctiona, food at childbirth, 147 
marital, after sacnflce, 231^n 
See also Tabu 

Resurrection of viatim of poison 
(folktale), 277 
Revenge, 219 
Rhythm, 143, 345 
Riddles 192 
Rinderpest 347 
Rings of wire, 35 
Rising, possibility of native, 310 
River, offerings on crossing a, 242 
Riveting of chain, 07 c 
Roofot nnta, 63 69 
Rope, vinos used for, 79 

C Saenaeo, 145, 203, 2(31.207.227.2290 
234 241,205 

as bond of union In clan, 20 
at Initiation of ItediclnoOIan, 2S4 
at lot.eashng 204 ' 

atpunfioatlon, 2SS 


feaenGce,»co8t of, 265 ( 

^aten by God, 234 ^ 

r lire at, 77 07S a 

la charm to injure - 

i-namo used for God m, — 
not offered at new moom -84 
on death of sand tunnellere. 9a 
nght to, beloncs to Elders, —7 
women take no part in 13b 
Sale, medicine to ensure a, Jtv 
Salt. 49 

earth, 69 . 

from papyrus ash, oe • ^ 
trade in. 68 ,, -- 

Sand, extracted by tunnelhng, 98 
iron washed from, 8- ^ 

Sandals, 36 « ' 

Scale, musical, 114 
Scanffcation, 35, 141 
Seasons. 40 „„ 

Seclusion of Medicine Aian, -5- 
of motber, cbildbirtb, 147 
Second birth, ceremony of, 

Seoend sight, 249 ' , 

Secret societies, 237 
GcductioD, penalty for, 203 
procedure regardiDg, 

SerronU, 337 

Sexes, ratio of, 135 

Sbamba, 121, 212. 299. 313, 3.o 
division of, 144 

147 

Shaving 26, 147 

after a banal I”*- 

after childbirth, 14*^ 

after circomeiaion, 16o 

as Bign of status, 103 - 

inc&rmto njfnoenemifce -7i>. 
imtiatjon dance, 150 

of father after cbildbirtb, „ 

of mothet'e head at initiation, led 
of women, 137, 140 177 

on recepUon into a new distfiet. 
Sheep Mnd used for eacnfice . -J 
used in ordeal, 214 

See also 8scitfice. ^r«'^ e 

Shields, dancing, 108, 189 T,nriBcft 

Shrnbe made into broom P 

t<on,253 

Bm, 250, 253. 201, 203. 

Binging. Ill ‘ 

«t daises, 185, lo^ 

Smog lroti» wire Rawing «•» 

fiknll, as ebarm, 
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SWl ©ft 2*^ • 

* , o3mns*onpMilnsdepbsnl’i,2iS* 
SliURbter ol ebeep ot goat, mnnct of,60. 
Finery, 1C 

Sims (or carrying load*. 103 
Bmeltcrs ol Iron, 83 

farntltiDS, incthod etaployedt 83, -8C, 
333 

priimDre (ortQ of, “0 
Smiths, *«• BbAsmitba. 

SmoVc, tanking 'Of, connrctetl with 
peace, 181 

Snake, rainbow pcrsoniflcd na a, 30S 
. Baaed, 238 
Btory 312. 

anpcrBlition regarding, 242. . 

wonhln, 237 
Snaff, 24. 43 

Somali, ineasioo of Kikaya, 15 
npnsing agamat, 0 
Song, blow, Maaai, 345 
Song*, in 

at drinUne p.arte, 202 
atiuUation, ICO • 

Sonlceaeeptionof, 239 • 

Souls, traoszalgration, of, 211 
Sowing, time of, 40 
Sroftt, nanolacturo of, 02 
Ussai. 34C 
price for makios, 83 
Rpiwchei at drinking party, 202 
Spirit, ideas regarding, 240 
SpinU. abode of, 241. 242 
abode of mabgnant, 243 
adtmoistor lushce, 242 
cause of disease, 240 
conception o^ 240 
, dnnk oQennga to, 241 , 

frustrated by fire 77 
ills asenbed to, 227 
inTOcatlon of, 241 
Spitting as a charm fe* lack, 23 
at clumung, 270 

, Btpnnacation, 2o8 201, 2f 2, 203 
at eacTiGce, 230, 233 

Sponsor at circumcision, 1C3 
Staff, as sign ol office, 198 201 

carne^l by neophytes at fmtfaticQ 
^ dance. 101 

Stars, ehiidren of moon 234 
State and religion 22B • 

in connection with religion, 227, 
Stature, Agumba, 3 
Akiknyu 10 • 

Status 197 

of men, terms espiesamgif j 
of women, terms erpreesing, 141 
0 


Btcnlity, cere for, 125, 153 
taedielne for, 279 
Stone impIncenU, 4 
btonee (or fireplace, 77, 151. 

ojcd by Sfc'bcine SUn. 253 
Ktop^ra ol Jlcdicine Van’s poord* 


253,251 

fitreamt, nnmber of, fn Kikuyu. 71. 
Siting. 77 

degree* of Cnenrws of, "9 
from aaerrd itree, imporfnncn of, 
at imtiation, ir>0 
manufacture of, 77. 
makers of, 78. 
oblectA made ot, 7B 
value of, 79 
Sugar cane. 43, S3 ' 

fuice used to make beer, <52. • • 

Soicide, 248, 320 
San. husl*i&d of moon 284 
worshipped na mamfeataUon of God. 
226 

Fuigorj 250 1 

Saapenaien bndpes, native, 71 
bw^Sii, Kikuyu view as to God of. 226 
fitnmmiRg, Anksyu, 13 
5la$al innbibty, 14, 317 
Sword used in fiWsmaldng^lS 

Tabu.food, 21,49, SO 
after n buna), 172 
of dead ncr»u a proj*rty, 170, 172. 
Tate, Mr 11 It , nuotcxl 178 ti, 3CI 
Teeth, adonunz of, 324 
filing 32 

filmK not practised by Akikuyn. 32 
pobebine, 32. ^ ’ 

powder for, 33. 
removal, Moaai, 32 

used in Btnng making 78 
Tnatching of huts. C8 fio 
Theft, 203, 204 ' 

^mmandmeat Bi:ainat.-2.A5 

mcaicina to prevent 277 
of Mttle, tnal for, 209, 210 

ol honey, 68 >-iu 

pcnaltica loi>21C 

Tobacco 43 
Tongs 91 

SS'nSSl’K'’'’ 

Trade, ll, 16 
in iron, Ri 
in tobacco, 43 
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Trade routes, Kikuyu, 16 ' 

Traditions. 21. 

of ongin, Akiknyn, 3 
Tianslatiou of iledicms Sian, 255 
Transmigration o! souls belief in, 241 
Tree, as abodeof soul, 242 
decorated, 109/ 
felling of, 341 
sacred, 324, 325 
sacred, at initiation dance, ]6!> 
sacred, at initiation of ifedicloc Man. 
263 

‘ sacred, at sacrifice, 230, 232 * 

sacred, fat poured oft, ae sacnfice,234 
* sacred, home of God, 226 

sacred, initiation dance near, 153 
Trees from whicb bark for string taken, 

of sacnGce, 229 

scarcity of, 6, 76 * 

Trespasa, tnal regarding, 212 
TnaU, 204. 209 S 

by ordeal, 212,213^ 22? 

Tnbal life, resolt of, Maaai, 348. # 

TnpUts, kilbdz of, 161 
unlucky, 161 
Trough for salt earth, 69 
Tunnelling ioc sand, dangers of, 
90 

Twins, kilbng of, 151 ' 

unlucky, 161 * 

Tylor, Dr , cite^, 169, 239 
op^altioa to hia theory of animism 

Dganda Hallway, 15, 330 > 

Dncleauncss, CO 
cause of 256,257 
none at childbirth, 147 
Dnlocky day, 172. 

numhcTs 261 274 
Dnne as medicine, 277 
used to cleanso Tcsaels, 40. 


Vegetabio foods, 62. 

Vice, hand, 01 
Vtllagea, 3bua), 31 J. ^ 
practical absence of, 1 17 
Vines used for rope 79 
\ lacera of sacnfice, 232, 233. 

V age* of laboor, 532 
U ai«t omametiU, 35. 

Malls of hut C8. 


/'nafnl ftrVesanM * 


Warfare, metbods of, 13 | 

Vftir pit-, 13. 14, 73 

Watnors at ^nce, 181 
dress worn by, dt dance, 350 
Masai, 347 a 
Washing, iron/ ^2 ff , 353 
Water carrying, 122 
ordeal, 213 

Wattle hurdle as door of hutj 70 ’ 
Wattlingfor but walls, 6S 
Wealth, influence of, 142 
respect paid to, 142 
Weapons, 362 
Agomba, 3, 4 , 

Akikuyu, 16 

Slasai, 13 . 

Weight of loads, 104 
Welding of uon, 87 * 

Wergilds, 216 

Widow, property retained by, 14* 
Wire, drawn from iron, 87 / 

OTnaments 32 
rings 35 ^ 

Wir» drawing, 87, 02 , 

mcObod of, 92 “ ' 

Witchcraft, 272 - •* • 

charge of death by. SIS 
^irc« number of, 134 
passing of, at husband's death, 
purchase of, 44 
separate bouses for, 117 
Wood for fire dnlls, 74, 76 , 

Wooden bells, 112 r ^ 

Woodland, 38 
Women, as iron miners 82, 


dances of, 187 * 
dances of men and, 185 
dress of, 139 

forbidden to see men eat meat, I 
forbidden to witness Sftcrtficcs 2 
mixed dancing not indu1ge<l b 
mamed, 187 , 

owaera of property, 121 
position of, 1-0 
present at dnnkine party, 200 
respect paid. U» ohl 138., 
ahava heads of circumcised boys, 
stronger than men 101 
work of, 69, 121 
Moundsne penalty for, 20'S 
M'ouods, licivlinK of, 2't 
M riUng, piatnre, on dancing I 
gourd 110 • 
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